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Orange Order officials are forced to stop tbejr march by a barbed wire barricadein Drumcree yesterday. At least 26,000 army, and police were on standby . photograph: cmspw rodwbj. 

Threat of civil unrest 


Orangemen plot 
as violence flares 
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John MaUln 
Ir el an d Corr— pondent 

O RANGE Order 
leaders are pre- 
paring to im- 
plement a cam- 
paign of cfvll 
disobedience 
across Northern Ireland — in- 
cluding illegal parades — in 
an effort to force the Govern- 
ment to reverse the marching 
ban at Drumcree, Co Armagh. 

■ As their plans were being 
hatched, protests began In 
Belfast and several provincial 
towns last; night. Petrol 
bombs were’ thrown in the 
north of the city and burning 
barricades "blocked doze ns of 
roads as demonstrators sup- 
ported the Orangemen. - 

The army and police staged 
a huge security operation to 
block l^Portadown. Orange- 
men from flouting foe Parades 



Commission's dec i s ion to bar. 
them from the nationalis t Gar- 
vaghy Road. There are fears cf 
a vtotent backlash throughout 
the province. . 

The Orangemen promised j 
to stay at the formidable road- 
block until they are allowed | 
to continue along the route 
they have walked since 1807. 
They see their protest as a 
last stand after perceived gov- 
ernment concessions to na- 
tionalists. Dozens of tents 
were erected last night 

Robert Saulters, Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, said: “This is not a 
standoff They don’t know 
what a stand-off Is yet” 

The Orange Order’s 116 dis- 
trict masters were last night 
due to open sealed. Instruc- 
tions from headquarters at 
10 pm. They were expected to 
begin putting the top-secret 
plans into effect after mid- 
night, the end of the sabbath. 
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At least 25.000 army and 
police were on standby, an- 
ticipating a long-running 
game of cat and mouse. The 
Orangemen’s aim is to spark 
protest throughout Northern 
Ireland, striking where least 
expected. 

They want to stretch the se- 
curity Saxes. But it would ap- 
pear impossible to Sure a 
way through the formidable 
barrier at Drumcree. 

Although yesterday was rel- 


atively peaceful, security 
forces fear that dissident loy- 
alists may resort to violence. 
Following a five-day stand-off 
at Drumcree two years ago, 
the KUC reversed its ban on 
toe Orangemen after the Loy- 
alist Volunteer Force mur- 
i dered Michael McGoldrick, 

! 31, a tart driver from nearby 

Jiiir gan. 

The march was allowed to 
go down the Garvaghy Road 
last year. Ronnie Flanagan, 
RDC chief constable, felt It 
was the least dangerous op- 
tion, but nationalist residents 
were enraged. Rioting flared 
across Northern Ireland. 

Members of the LVF were 
seen among marchers yester- 
day. But it is on ceasefire and 
is understood to be waiting to 
see bow effective the Orange 
Order’s plans are before de- 
livering its response. 

Mr Flanagan said yester- 
day: The march will not be 
forced down. It is our respon- 
sibility to uphold the law and 
it’s our responsibility to en- 
force the lawfully binding de- 
cision of the Barad.es 
Commission.” 

Peaceful protest was accept- 
able. But he made it clear that 
this could be hijacked by ex- 


i tremists for “sinister and ma- 
levolent ends”. 

There is no need for vio- 
lence. it serves no one’s pur- 
| pose. I would urge everyone 
! to act calmly,” Mr Flanagan 
i added. 

A barrier of steel fencing, 
trenches and’ barbed wire 
blocked the road away from 
Church of the Ascension, 
Drumcree. Two protesters ; 
who attempted to cross j 
through fields were arrested 
and there were no further at- 
1 tempts to break through. 

Harold Gracey, district 
master, called the Parades 
Commission’s decision a dis- 
grace. The commission was 
set up this year to rule an con- 
tentious marches, and will 
ftiel ftirther anger today when 
it announces its decisions on 
up to 28 parades. 

Some of that anger will be 
felt in nationalist communi- 
ties. It Is expected that the 
commission will rule in 
fervour of the July 12 march 
down the Lower Ormeau 
Road in south Belfast. 

Mr Gracey, fUrions that no 
RDC officer was at the barrier 
to accept his letter of protest, 
said: *T can assure Her Majes- 
ty’s Government that we win 


stay here until we are allowed 
our legitimate tight to walk 
the road. We are taxpayers. 
We are loyal subjects and we 
will be here until we can walk 
the road.” 

More than 4£00 Orangemen 
from across Northern Ireland 
joined the 1,400 members of the 
Portadown district on their 
march to the Rev John Picker- 
iug’s church. The security 
forces u n e xp ectedly dropped 
plans to block roads into the 
largely Protestant town. 

Nor were protesters cut off 
in the fields around the 
church. They were free to 
come and go as they pleased, 
and more were arriving late 

last night. 

Mr Pickering, who led the 
one-hour service before the 
stand-off began, called the 
sight of the security measures 
“indescribably worse” than 
in previous years. “T never 
thought I would see the like of 
what I see at Drumcree 
church, and to 'think the 
barbed wire is a symbol of 
Northern Ireland makaa mt> 
sad.” 

‘I wriB be here onto we win', 
page St; Leader comment, 
page 13 


R OGER Liddle, a 
Downing Street pol- 
icy adviser, was 
under pressure last 
night as fiie Conservatives de- 
manded a Commons state- 
ment into a string of disclo- 
sures about links between 
political lobbyists and the 
Government 

Tbe Conservative front 
bench win also table a series 
of parliamentary questions. 
They see parallels with the 
cash-for-questions rows that 
dogged tbe latter days of John 
Major’s government 
As Conservatives attempted 
to exploit the Issue to the fall, 
a Labour-dominated Com- 
mons select committee ' also 
ordered an investigation. Mr 
Liddle yesterday denied act- 
ing either on behalf of a lob- 
bying firm or offering access 
to Downing Street or other 
departments — a sackable 
offence. 

Downing Street also flayed 
it down. “We have very strict 
guidelines on contact with 
lobbyists,” said a spokesman. 

One of the lobbyists Involved 
issued a statement saying be 
had heen misr epresented. 

Francis Maude, the shadow 
chancellor, called for Mr Liddle 
to be suspended. Be also urged 
an Investigation by the Chan- 
cellor. Gordon Brown, into the 
afipg pd 1 pairing nf bin Manitlnn 

House speech and other eco- 
nomic details to lobbyists. 

Mr Maude said: “This is the 
sort of thing for which people 
go to prison. This is not just 
some transient breach of tech- 
nical rules. This is deeply 
serious stuff.” 

The Conservatives will 
later to the week seek to refer 
the issue to Lord Neill, the 
standards watchdog. - 
Yesterday's Observer news- , 


paper highlighted three lob- 
byists: Derek Draper, director 
of GPC and a former 
researcher for the Minister 
Without Portfolio. Peter Man- 
delson; Ben Lucas, a director 
of LLM and a former adviser 
to the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, and Karl Milner, of 
GJW and a former adviser to 
Mr Brown. 

One immediate impact of 
the controversy is the cooling 
of relations between White- 
hall and lobbyists. Mr Man- 
delson immediately distanced 
himself from Mr Draper. 
“Derek is a danger to himself 
whenever be swaggers in this 
way and hopefully he will 
learn a lesson from this epi- 
sode,” a source dose to Mr 
Mandelson said. 

A Downing Street insider 
was also scathing of Mr 
Draper, a young man “with a 
rather inflated view of his own 
importance. The idea that he is 
a member of tbe charmed cir- 
cle is wide of the mark.” 

The Observer asked a US 
consultant to pose as a busi- 
nessman seeking a lobbying 
company to represent US 
firms. The paper quoted exten- 
sively from the response ctf the 
lobbyists, who boasted of their 
access and inside information. 

■ Among the allegations are 
that 

• Mr Draper passed to a US 
investment company advance 
market-sensitive information 
that thp Chancellor would cap 
spending at 2.75 per cent, not 
2 JS per cent 

• Mr Lucas claimed he knew 
the contents of the Chancel- 
lor's Mansion House speech 
before it was delivered. 

• Mr Milner delivered a con- 
fidential copy of a Commons . 
Trade committee report 
before it was published. 

The Labour chairman of 
turn to page 2, column 5 

Lobbyists rose to bait, page S 


The new Lexmark 
high speed colour printer. 

So fast, it may change 
more than yOU d expect. 


Record win by Sampras leaves Ivanisevic shattered 


Goran Ivanisevic: ‘It’s the 
worst moment in my fife* 


Sarah HaB 

P ETE SAMPRAS, the 
world No 1 and. de- 
fending champion, 
stormed into file record 
books yesterday as be 
matched the legendary 
Bjorn Borg to claim his 
fifth men’s singles title in 

six years at Wimbledon. 

In a bitterly contested 
marathon, the 26 -year-old 
beat the Croatian No 14 
seed Goran Ivanisevic 6-7, 
7-6, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2 in two 
boors 51 minutes. 

AS the Crowd erupted into 
a standing ovation, the usu- 


ally ’ undemonstrative 
American threw both arms 
aloft and, turning to fkce 
bis girlfriend, the 26 -year- 
old Holl ywo od actress Kim- 
berley Williams, punched 
the air. He then stripped off 
and — to wolf whistles — 
threw his T-shirt into the' 
screaming crowd. 

But the biggest cheer 
went to the erratic but bril- 
liant Ivanisevic, who fre- 
quently looked close to 
gaining a second surprise 
victory for Croatia in less 
than 24 fcOUTS, following 
their 3-0 defeat of Germany 
in the World Cup quarter 
finals on Saturday. 


Visibly distressed after 
losing to Sampras, the 26- 
year-old buried his head in 

his hands and cowered be- 
neath a towel as the victor 
did a lap of honour with his 
trophy. Utterly dejected, he 
glowered for the cameras 
hut. as the pair left the 
court, raised his right arm 
to frenzied cheers. 

After the match, the ec- 
static Sampras, who beat 
Ivanisevic hi the 1994 final, 
said: “I can’t believe I’ve 
five of these. You look at 
the Borgs and I -have < 
matched them. I am 26 — I 
hope I can get some more.” j 

Sampras added that he 


hoped to surpass Borg's re- 
cord of five Wimbledon 
titles,' won between 1976 
and 1980. ‘T have a lot or 
good years left In me so I 
can hopefully do this 
again,” he said. 

The No 1 seed, who also' 

wins £435,000, added: “It 

was a very, very tough 
match and I felt for Goran. 
It could have gone either 
way.” 

Ivanisevic, who also lost 
to Andre Agassi in the 1992 
final, said: Tfs the worst 
moment in my life. You 
know. I’ve had some bad 
moments, like when you 
are sick or when somebody 


dies, but for me this is the 
worst thing ever.” 

He said he appreciated 
the support of tbe English 
crowd, who were whole- 
heartedly behind him. “I 
gave everything I could and 
they appreciate that, so rd 
Him to th»Tik them. They 
told me to go one lap with 
Htic trophy but 1 couldn’t.*’ 
And he insisted be would 
not be going to France to 
share In the celebrations of 
bin compatriots’ World Cop 
victory. *T cannot cheer 
anybody now. Now rm no 
good for anybody.” 

Fop l a p er tc , Guardian Sport 
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‘I will be here until we win. I will be here for 
the rest of my life if it is necessary’ 


Standoff at 
Drumeree: 
John Mullin 
Joins the 
hemmed-in 
Orangemen, 
minus last 
year’s hero 


T HEY drifted Into the 
graveyard early yester- 
day. Some were al- 
ready wearing the 
Orange sash. AH were dressed 
In their Sunday be st. T hey 
came to remember WHliam 
Stephen Wright, who would 
have been 38 tomorrow. 

The polished black granite 
headstone' was finally erected 
in Seagoe cemetery on Satur- 
day, six months after he was 
shot dead at the Maze Prison. ! 
It spoke of Brigadier Wright, 
beloved Eatber-of-three, and 
proclaimed his murderers 
last December to be the ene- 
mies of Ulster. 

The lettering was in gold, ! 
picking out John, chapter 15, i 
verse 13. His love of bis friends 
had been the greatest of ah, 
and that was to lay down his 
life for them. There was a final 
touch, important in Portadown 
yesterday. The final line of the 
inscription read: “Gone But 
Not Forgotten.” 

It was Billy Wright who or- 
chestrated victory two years 
ago when the Orangemen 
went down the nationalist 
Garvagby Road after a five- 
day stand-off. It was violence 
that paid dividends. After his 
Loyalist Volunteer Force shot 
dead Michael McGoldrick, 31, 
a taxi-driver from nearby 
Lurgan, Sir Hugh Annesley, 





then chief constable, relented 
for fear of further loss of Life. 

But there was no BQly 
Wright yesterday, and the 
anger seemed resigned- LVF 
men were there, but they 
were promising to wait and 
see what the Orange Order’s 
secret plans might be. 

There were other differ- 
ences. The security operation 
was more considered. A deep 
trench and three rows of fear- 
some barbed wire blocked the 
way across the fields. A 20 
foot container loaded with 
ballast blocked the road. 

There were no police or 
army to eyeball and threaten. 
They were so far away that 
when Harold Gracey, district 
master, marched big mun np 
to the barrier shortly before 


lpm as the Edgarstown Band 
played, no one was there to 
rebuff him. 

At least 2£00 troops and 
police were, however, on the 
scene, discreetly, with an- 
other 26,000 on standby 
around Northern Ireland, 
ready to. respond to the 
Orange Order's secret plans. 

Ronald McConnell, aged 22, 
said: “I will be here until we 
win. I wQl be here for the rest 
of my life if it is necessary.” 

NiaH Cinnamon, aged 33, 
thumped his chest, and It was 
as eloquent an ex planation of 
Orange ism as any an offer. He 
was there for his culture, his 
heritage and his country. 

What they all meant was 
that Drumeree is the add test 
What happens here tens tham 


who is winning in Northern 
Ireland. 

Orangemen, Unionists, Prot- 
estants — the words are some- 
times taken wrongly as syn- 
onyms — won Last year. They 
were quickly pushed through 
at the appointed hour, to the 
firry of the residents. 

That Catholics, nationalists 
and republicans — all lumped 
in together — have achieved a 
ban tbis year underlines Or- 
ange fears that the Good Fri- 
day Agreement Is a sell-out. 
and Northern Ireland is the 
commodity which is being 
hived off to Dublin. 

The Rev John Pickering 
tries to steer dear of all that 
political stuff He came as rec- 
tor of this parish of 1,000 souls 
14 years ago. He has no 
regrets, but his nerves seem 

Mr Pickering, aged 57, woke 
at 5am to put the finishing 
touches to his sermon yester- 
day. His predecessors have 
done likewise since 1807, the | 
first time the Orange Order 
had its annual service at the 
Chirmh of Ascension, Dnzm- 
cree, then the only Protestant 
place of worship in 
Portadown. 

He surveyed the scene from ; 
the rectory with horror, no- 1 
tiering two buildings with red 
crosses on top. It dawned on 
him that they were field 
hospitals. 

A marble plaque' on the 
door of the church names 24 
young men from the parish 
MRpri In the first world war. 
Most died at the Somme, part 
of the Orange Order’s com- 
memorations on the first Sun- 
day in July since. 

Mr Pickering said: "I am 
told that what the security 
forces have done there is 
rather similar to how file 
trenches in the Battle of the 
Somme must have looked in 
1916. It just seems such a ter- 
rible pity.” 



Fans rock at the Party in the Park, in aid of the Prince’s Trust, yesterday pncnoGRAmsT^ANRoossEAu 

Charles plays Prince of Cool role 


Caroline Sullivan on royal appearance 
at an uncharacteristically hip occasion - 
a pop concert In Hyde Park, London 


P RINCE Charles, who Is 
more at home with 
mezzo-sopranos than 
drum and bass, emerged as an 
unlikely King of Cool yester- 
day when he attracted the 
cream of the Top Ten to the 
Prince’s Trust gig in Hyde 
Park. 

All Saints, Boyzone, Natalie 
Imbmglia and Louise — who 
came direct from her honey- 
moon following her wedding 
to footballer Jamie Redknapp 
— were among the music roy- 
alty who performed before an 
audience of 100.000. 

It was a marked contrast to 
last month's tribute show to ' 
the Princess of Wales at 
A1 thorp. .Diana was a well- 
known pop fen but the con- 
cert in her name was notably 
short of hip names, malting 
do with Chris de Burgh and 
Sir Cliff Richard. 


But yesterday's event, 
billed as the Party in the 
Park, was a Who's Who of the 
poppier end of the scene, with 
wrinklles such as Tom Jones 
and Lionel Richie thrown in 
for the benefit of parents 
chaperoning predominantly 
young fans. But the grown- 
ups had to endure all 20 acts 
sober because of a ban on 
alcohoL 

At least the rain that 
blighted other recent outdoor 
bashes stayed away. The sun 
shone from the first act — 
Gary Barlow replacing an ail- 
ing Simple Minds — till the 
cast of the musical Saturday 
Night Fever closed the show 
eight hours later. 

Three-mlHl on-selling chart 
queens All Saints were repor- 
tedly meant to go on at 2pm, 
but delayed their set to ac- 
commodate the prince, who 


arrived from a polo match at 
five o'clock. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, William and 
Harry, fens of the streetwise 
Saints, did not accompany 
their Esther. 

After meeting Stephen Fry, 
Linford Christie and X-FHes 
actor David Duchovny back- 
stage, the Prince watched 
Bewitched, All Saints and 
Louise. The latter two were 
the sauciest stars of file day 
but If the royal toe tapped to | 
Louise’s Naked or All Saints’s 
explicitly sexual Booty Call, 
its owner’s face betrayed 
nothing. 

He did, however, wave his 
programme in a manner im- 
mediately femiliar to anyone 
who's ever been to a rock fes- 
tivaL His campaign for a 
mare informal image 
received another boost when 
he flapped his arms to 
B’Witched's number one 
single (Test hr Vie: ~ - 

Seated next to Duchovny 
and Richie, he peered at the. 
stage with an expression best 
described as bemused. All 
Saints got the prince's full at- 


tention, and the crowd's too. 
He watched as pregnant Me- 
lanie Blatt, in a cropped top 
that exposed her bump, jig- 
gled two hits. 

Their smooth pop-soul got 
the best response of the day, 
with Boyzoue a close second. 
The rest slickly did their 
thing, the only display of ego 
being Gary Bartow’s com- 
ment: “It feels strange to be 
fhp opening act.” 

AH but Boyzone and All 
Saints were confined to four 
songs, and were thus cm and 
off before anyone had a 
chance to get bored or indeed 
request more. 

Despite complaints of over- 
crowding and poor sound, 
fens, who paid up to £22S per 
ticket, felt they’d got value for 
money. Jessica Taylor, aged 
IB. from Buekhnrst Hill, 
Essex, said: “I’ve just come 
for the experience. This Is 
oiily my second concert I 
wanted to see Natalie Imbrug- 
lia and Boyzone.” 

Her friend added: “Espe- 
cially Boyzone — if Reman 
looks at me rH feint’ 


Standoff at 
Drumeree: 
Stuart Millar 
goes behind 
the wire for 
a nationalist 
watch and 
wait game 


S UNDAY morning at 
the top end of the Gar- 
vaghy Road; in St : 
John the Baptist 
Roman Catholic church, 10am 
Mass is under way, the aisles 
are busy If not packed. Out- 
side local children are play- 
ing in the streets, racing 
around on bikes or kicking a 
football. 

It would be a typical Sun- 
day scene, were it not for the 
barbed wire around the 
church, the security forces' 
roadblock outside, and the 
feet that on the other of 
Portadown, County Armagh, 
hundreds of Orangemen are 
preparing to set off for the 
most contentious parade of 
the Northern Ireland march- 
ing season. 

As the province braced it- 
self yesterday for the annual 
Drumeree showdown, the 
staunchly nationalist estates 
around file Garvaghy Road 
were transformed into a 
heavily fortified enclave. Be- 
hind the concrete and steel 
roadblocks, the army en- 
forced “sterile zones" to keep 
the two sides apart. Residents 
were doing their best to act 

no rmal. Under fha gaze of 
hundreds of cameras, it was 
an unconvincing job. 

The mass was over by 
10.40am. But instead of wan- 



An RUC man guards Drumeree Road photograph alastwr grant 


dering home, .the churchgoers 
joined residents already gath- 
ered outside to wait for the Or- 
angemen fw pace the and nf t ha 
road on their way to Drum- 
cree parish church. At llam, 
the first marchers appeared, 
to a silent reception from the 
residents; no jeering, no whis- 
tling, no abuse. For 15 min- 
utes, the only sound was of the 
marchers' feet on tarmac, 
punctuated by the steady beat- 
ing of their drums. Then tbs 
last of the marchers passed 
and the crowd headed home. 

“We will just watch and 
wait now,” said Brendan Mac- 
Cionnaith, leader of the Gar- 
vaghy Residents Coalition. “It 
is between the Government 
and the Orangemen.” 

For four years the balf-mile- 


long Garvaghy Road has 
formed the most potent flash- 
point in Northern Ireland. The 
Orangemen c fofrn they have 
Tmrrhw i down it for almost 
200 years and it is their right to 
continue doing so. The Catho- 
lic residents whose homes now 
line the street say the parade is 
a trlumphaUst reminder of 
Protestant domination. 

Yesterday should have been 
mare hopeful for the resi- 
dents after the Parades Com- 
mission ruled the march 
should not be allowed down 
the road. The contrast In 
moods with last year was 
overwhelming. After days of 
negotiations, locals hod gone 
to bed on Saturday night con- 
fident the parade would be 
blocked. But at 2am on Sun- 


day, they were alerted from 
their beds by a siren ns hun- 
dreds of RUC and array Land- 
Rovers sealed them into their 
homes to allow n liraltrd pa- 
rade to go through — albeit 
under a hail of missiles. The 
road remains scarred with 
the scorch marks from the 
rioting which followed the 
parade. 

This time was different. By 
Saturday afternoon the array 
fortifications had been 
erected on such a scale as to 
make it impossible for the 
Orangemen to go through, 
The atmosphere alow; the 
road was relaxed, the RUC of- 
ficers in pus It ion wearing 
their normal peaked caps, 
rather than the black helmets 
of 12 months before. 

But by late afternoon yester- 
day as the Orangemen dug in 
and the stand-off took shape, 
the air of calm on the national- 
ist side was replaced by on un- 
ease which grew as night 
approached. At one point, a 
misunderstood warning to 
residents from the community 
radio station to remain vigi- 
lant brought people running 
on to the streets believing the 
march was to be forced 
| through once again. 

“We have seen the Govern- 
ment pretend to stand up to 
the Orangemen before, but 
after a few days they give in 
and the parade goes through," 
said Patricia Brown, a local 
resident. "They might not let 
them through today but what 
about tonight or tomorrow or 
the next day? This has to be 
the year to sort [ft] out once 
and for all because people are 
afraid to come out of their 
homes.” 

Another resident was more 
sceptical. “It is just a matter 
of time. To the Government ft 
is a numbers game and If they 
think betraying us is the 
lesser of two evils, that's what 
they will do.” 


Downing Street adviser underfire over links with lobbyists 


continued from page 1 
that committee, Martin 
O’Neill, ordered an inquiry 
and -said he was very dis- 
turbed about the leak. 

The boasts point to an intri- 
cate network of connections, 
from the serious to the farci- 
cal. Mr Draper revealed he 
fesed a copy of his Express 
ralmTirt to Mr MandeEsan for 
vetting, which Mr Mandelson’s 
office confirmed yesterday but 
added that the minister seldom 
had time to look at it 


One of the most potentially 
damning incidents was file in- 
troduction by Mr Draper of 
Mr Llddle to the US consul- 
tant acting on behalf of the 
Observer. Mr Liddle is quoted 
as saying: "Whenever you are 
ready, just tell me what you 
want, who you want to meet 
and D^rek and I will make the 
call for you.” 

In. a statement issued from 
Downing Street yesterday , Mr 
Liddle admitted being intro- 
duced by Mr Draper to the US 


businessman and his compan- 
ion. “After a discussion on 
the subject of the policy, I 
offered them my card and 
said I would be happy to talk 
to them flirther about it. 

“As part of my job, I see a 
lot of business people on a 
regular basis. It's an impor- 
tant element of my responsi- 
bilities. At no time, did I offer 
to nuclei* any introductions on 
behalf of GPC or Mr Draper.” 

Mr Draper did not return 
calls yesterday. 


But one of the other lobby- 
ing firms, LLM, insisted there 
had been no wrongdoing. 

Mr Lucas said: "There has 
been no Impropriety commit- 
ted by LLM and even mali- 
cious misrepresentation has 
foiled to establish any sugges- 
tion otherwise. 

“We have at all times made 
clear that our political 
communications advice is 
based on understanding and 
analysis and not on access.” 
he added. 
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Johnny 
Speight, 
the writer 
behind Alt 
Garnett, 
Britain’s 
favourite 
bigot, was 
defiantly 
politically 
incorrect 
to the last 
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‘strong character 9 



Anglican 
prayer book 
to include 
exorcism 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


P RAYERS of healing, 
exorcism and deliver- 
ance are to be in- 
cluded for the first 
time in the Church o! Eng- 
land's new service book. 

The new service incorpo- 
rates traditional prayers call- 
ing for God's protection from 
"the wrath of evildoers, from 
the assaults of evil spirits, 
from foes visible and invisi- 
ble. from the snares of the 
devil”. 

It will also include a service 
for exorcism, although it is 
emphasised that such ser- 
vices require the authorisa- 
tion of the local bishop. There 
are also prayers to rid a place 
of evil spirits: "Visit, Lord, 
we pray, this place and drive 
far from it all the snares of 
the enemy." 

The services include 
anointing the sick with 
blessed oil and the laying of 
hands on people who are ill or 
in need of emotional healing. 

Several priests told the 
General Synod meeting yes- 
terday in York during a de- 
bate on the wording of the 
new services that there had 
been an enormous growth in 
demand for healing in the 
last 20 years. 

The Rev Canon Hugh Wil- 
cox said: "In 12 years, my 
healing ministry has grown 
apace. It is one of the signs of 
strength and growth in our 
church. It brings the church 
right out in touch with the i 
community. People stop me in 
the queue in Tesco's to ask 
me to add their uncle who is 
dying of cancer to my prayer ' 
list when they might not even I 
know what prayer means.” 

The Rt Rev John Hind. 
Bishop in Europe and chair of 
the committee drawing up the 
services to be included in the 
church’s new service book. 
Common Worship, to be pub- 
lished in 2001. said the growth 
of the healing ministry was 
an illustration of people’s 
disorientation. 

"In a society which is los- 
ing any central focus of its : 
identity and lacking a central : 
set of values, people experi- 
ence disintegration in many 
ways, and they need whole- 
ness. These services can meet 
that need,” he said. 

The Rt Rev John Perry. 
Bishop of Chelmsford and 


Warren Mitchell (right) plays Alf Garnett in a 1966 episode of Till Death Os Do Part, featuring (from left) Tony Booth. Ona Stubbs and Dandy Nichols 

Till Death Us Do Part creator dies 
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J OHNNY Speight who 
made a lifetime of 
mischief, money and j 
controversy out of his I 
incorrigible comic 
bigot Alf Garnett, died yester- 
day at the age of 78. 

After years of being treated 
as politically incorrect he had 
managed to get one last, 
cheeky script shown on BBC1, 
the channel of his old glories. 
Called To Alf. A Grandson, it 
was screened shortly before 
last year's general election. 

ft rediscovered foe long-lost 
son of Alt's daughter and son- 
in4aw — played in Till Death 
Us Do Part by TJna Stubbs and 
Tony Booth — as a newly 


elected young Labour prime 
minister. In real life, Mr 
Booth is Cberle Blair's father. 

When a dignitary at a 
Chequers banquet asked Gar- 
nett what had happened to his 
Tory principles, he replied: *1 
didn't think socialism would 
be as good as this." 

Speight died of stomach 
cancer with his family 
around him at home in Chor- 
leywood, Hertfordshire. His 
son Francis, aged 38. a golf 
professional, .said: “He died 
peacefully. He had been quite 
unwell for some time but he 
only found out about the can- 
cer two months ago. He knew 
he didn't have a lot of time. 


[ “But the illness only 
| stopped him writing in the 
last three or four weeks. He 
was a strong character.” 

Till Death and other writ- 
ing was earning Speight 
£10,000 a year, with a Rolls- 
Royce, by the mid-1960s. His 
40 prominent years as a tele- 
vision scriptwriter ended in 
foe early 1990s when the BBC 
canreiied a new series of In 
Sickness end Tn Health, big 
sequel to Till Death. 

This was allegedly because 
of complaints • about swear 
words and references to lesbi- 
ans in the sequel from a char- 
acter who was both reviled 
and cherished in the first 


series for calling blacks 
“coons" and his wife a "silly 
old moo”. 

Dandy Nichols, foe actress 
playing Mrs Garnett, grew so 
depressed and angry at this 
on-screen invective that she 
was unwilling to work with 
Speight for 1ft years after Till 
Death ended. 

After the sequel was termi- 
nated, Speight said: “Alf had 
become a symbol of all they 
hated. It was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get him 
on TV. To sortie extent the 
motive behind political cor- 
rectness was good. It was 
*anti’ any kind of prejudice. 

“But It was legislating 


a gains t people’s thoughts and 
all debate was being stilled. 
Someone must have bowed to 
political pressure**- v 

Alf Garnett, he said, was al- 
ways going to offend some- 
one. "He is tiie worst of the 
English male — taken to ex- 
tremes for comic reasons. 

“I didn't invent him. He 
was created by society. I just 
grassed on him. Unfortu- 
nately foe world is full of Alf | 
Garnetts. Not only in the 
working classes, in the upper 
classes and middle classes — 
all sorts of places. You can’t 
encourage racists to be any 
worse-than they are. And the 
fact that you raise' these 


points of view and make fun 
of them makes people more 
inclined to think about them 
If you never mention them, 
theyjustgo on." 

Last night Paul Jackson, 
controller of entertainment 
for foe BBC, said: "There are 
very few writers who can 
claim to have created a char- 
acter who embodied a spirit 
of a generation. . 

“Johnny Speight did this 
with Alf Garnett^’. 

Geoffrey Perkins, BBC head 
of comedy, said Speight was 
“one of the foremost comedy 
writers Britain has produced”. 
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chair of the church’s council 
of health and healing, empha- 
sised that the tradition of 
Christian healing went right 
back to foe New Testament 

“There has been a wide- 
spread recovery of awareness 
that this is part of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

The demand is evidence of 
the growing strength of foe 
charismatic wing of the 
church — which believes in 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
such as speaking in tongues 
and the power to heal foe sick 
— and It is also indicative or 
growing concern that in this 
area of church life, which can 
provoke intense emotion and 
high expectations, leaving 
people to devise their own 
services can be dangerous. 
The Nine O’Clock Service in 
Sheffield, which collapsed in 
allegations of sexual miscon- 
duct three years ago, placed 
great emphasis on healing. 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury yesterday urged the 
nation to put the death of Di- 


‘Healing ministry is 
one of the signs 
of strength and 
growth in church’ 

ana, Princess of Wales behind 
it. The Rt Rev George Carey's 
comments followed the Arch- 
bishop of York's warning at 
the weekend that foe country 
was in danger of “clinging too 
much to foe icon". 

Dr Carey told the Synod: 
“Let's remember what she's 
done and remember in our 
prayers her sons who are left 
— but also let’s move on by 
remembering what she did 
for people, and let's think 
about how we can work in 
our communities to rbangp 
lives as she did.” 

The Archbishop of York, 
foe Rt Rev David Hope, the 
second most senior cleric in 
the Church of England hierar- 
chy. had warned earlier that 
the adulation surrounding 
Princess Diana was tanta- 
mount to a cult 
“We should be careful that 
she is not worshipped. That 
worship should be directed to 
the God who created her. He 
wants golden hearts and 
golden minds rather than 
golden temples.” 



Wit and wisdom of Alf Garnett 


Johnny Speight in 1992 with his Rolls-Royce 


‘Where’s your working- 
class God, then? Eh? You’ve 
got your upper-class God — 
oh yes. Just look at his 
name —Lord God. Not Fred 
God or Harry God.* 

— AJf Garnett 

‘When 1 was poor, i 
couldn't stand the Alf Gar- 
netts in the East End — the 
ones who took their hats off 
to foe Queen and voted 
Tory, rd probably have 
thrown a bomb at Bucking- 
ham Palace given half the 
chance. Now I just think 
foe Queen’s got a bloody 
awful Job. But 1 still vote 
Labour.’ 

— Johnny Speight . 

‘Every single organ in 
Louis Washkansky’s (the 
first heart transplant pa- 
tient] was white Jewish. 
They won’t mix with a 
black heart, will they? And 
even if they did, what sort 
of a life is he going to have/ 
living In South Africa with 
apartheid? I mean, he won’t 
know what toilet to use for 
a start, will he?* 

— Garnett 


“Ninety per cent of my ma- 
terial comes from people in 
pubs. Fm a recorder.’ 

— Speight _ 

“What the Micks need is a 
bloody good thumping like 
we give ’em in the olden 
days — It wasn’t proper 
wdrs. more like blood 
sports.* 

— Garnett 

The only difference Till 
Death Us Do Part has made 
is that I turned in my bine 
second-hand Rolls for a 
blue second-hand Bentley 
Continental.’ 

— Speight 

I ‘There was something 
l about foe way the studio 
audience laughed at certain 1 
I lines. It’s likely that a large 
i proportion of the 20 million 
people who watched the 
show did so for foe wrong 
reasons. If they asked me to 
do another series, I*d run 
out screaming and shoot 
myself.’ 

— Dennis Main Wtlson. 
founder producer. Till Death 
Us Do Part 
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Square Mile set to shut out cars 


THINK 


st 


KaWi tfaipar 

Tr ansport Editor 

C ARS could be banned 
from the Square Mile, 
home of the Bank of 
En gland and most of Britain’s 
financial' institutions, by the 
end of the year under a radi- 
cal plan to tackle London’s 
traffic chaos. 

The scheme, which would 
draw on smart-card technol- 
ogy, represents the first at- 
tempt to ban cars from a large 
city area for reasons other 
than security. It will be sub- 
mitted to the Government by 
the Corporation of London 


and could form the. blueprint 
for action in other cities. 

John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, has still to 
see details but his o ffic i a ls 
last night were said to be im- 
pressed by foe idea. It reflects 
the Government's view that 
action must be taken by local 
authorities to curb car use in 
congested areas, a view that 
will be laid out this month in 
Mr Prescott’s integrated 
transport policy white paper. ! 

One problem facing foe 
Corporation is the existence 
of a law that allows vehicles 
free access to the highway. 
But nffl rials at the Depart- 
ment of Transport said yester- 


day there would be nothing to 
stop th* London scheme being 
tested for 18 months. 

The Square Mile project 
builds on the partial banning 
of traffic to the area after the 

IRA bombing there in 1998. A 
strict surveillance pro- 
gramme was introduced with 
police checks at key access 
points. 

Joe Weiss, the Corpora- 
tion’s director of transport, 
said: “Unless traffic is ac- 
tively prevented from inhibit- 
ing- access and local move- 
ment, the vitality and 
efficiency of the City as a 
place to do business is at 
risk.” 


The Corporation’s surveys 
have shown that about 70 per 
cent of traffic in the Square 
Mfie neither starts nor fin- 
ishes its journeys in the area. 

Under the Corporation’s 
plan, a form of area licensing 
would be introduced for 
essential vehicles such as 
cabs and buses. Vehicles that 
need to be in foe City would 
be identified. 

A copy of the Corporation’s 
plan says: “Area licensing 
could be introduced using 
smart-card technology in- 
stalled at the zone access 
points or some other accept- 
able method such as wind- 
screen permits.’' 


The Government is like Thatcherism with extra surveillance 
cameras. It is unclear whether Labour is following a broadly 
neo-liberal agenda because it feels impotent to challenge 
those who really believe in it* 

Larry Elliott. 
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Delay rescues, 


fire staff urged 


Moppet Dave . . . ‘We believe in non-violent action: this virtually accuses us of attempted murder* photograph: ou«can staff 


Service’s secret 
warning against 
malicious calls 
from anti-road 
campaigners 
shocks officers 
andtunnellers 


Rory Carroll 

and Duncan Staff 


W EST Midlands 
Fire Service se- 
cretly advised 
officers to delay 

responding to 

emergency calls from road 
protesters and not to rescue 
them If trapped in collapsed 
tunnels, claiming they could 
be booby-trapped. 

The instructions shocked 
officers and sparked protests 

from the Fire Brigades Union, 
which at a meeting next week 
wUL reassure protesters that 
its members will do their 
duty In an emergency. 

A briefing paper sent last 
week to more than 400 officers 
In the Birmingham area said 
they should not respond to 
calls for assistance made from 
mobile phones. Instead they 
should tip off police and wait 
for verification that the ran 
was not malicious — a poten- 
tially fetal 15-minute delay If 
fire broke out at one of the 
sites set up by opponents of 
the city's north relief road. 

The document, obtained by 
the Guardian, also stated: 



Settled In against the Birmingham north relief road 


"Personnel will not enter tun- 
nels for any reason, including 
Affiwin g rescues.** 

It claimed that the two mea- 
sures were standard practice 
at other services, citing the 
Greater Manchester County 
Fire Service. A GMCFS 
spokesman dismissed the 
claim, saying every service 
had a duly to respond to calls 
immediately attempt a 
rescue, if deemed safe after 
risk assessment. 

No malicious calls were 
made to the fire service by 
those involved in the New- 
bury bypass or Manchester 
Airport runway protests, the 
spokesman added. 

Purporting to offer “In- 
sights” into the personalities 
and tactics at protest sites, the 
document warned officers to 
expect orchestrated violence 
and mayhem. They were told 


to beware of ditches with 
spikes, devices to burst tyres, 
home-made grenades filled 
with urine and flies, arson 
attacks to lure fire appliances 
so their equipment could be 
stolen, tunnels booby-trapped 
with nails and buildings de- 
signed to collapse. 

Muppet Dave, aged 31. a vet- 
eran timelier, said the allega- 
tions were outrageous. “We've 
never done any of those 
things. We believe in non-vio- 
lent direct action, but this vir- 
tually accuses us of attempted 
murder." A solicitor has been 
contacted with a view to libel 
action. 

David Whatton, Fire Bri- 
gades Union regional officer, 
said his members were aston- 
ished at the briefing paper. 
"It’s like a battle plan. I sus- 
pect it's based on prejudice 
rather than actuality. I've 


never seen these sort of sug- 
gestions before.” 

It would be wrong to wait 
for police verification of an 
emergency call, he said. "Our 
members would be very un- 
happy with any delay. We 
should respond straight away. 
If we get there ami It's mali- 
cious we should call the police 
then, not before-" 

One fire officer was more 
cry in g "I find it disgusting. 
How often do you see stories 
about heroic firefighters dig- 
ging out a little- Jack Russell 
— and they're telling us we 
shouldn’t do the same thing 
for a human being.” 

Next week’s meeting be- 
tween union members and 
protesters is aimed at allaying 
mutual suspicion caused by 
the report. 

Muppet Dave said he would 
Offer assurances that the fire 
service was not regarded as an 
enemy and need not fear 
attack, verbal or physical. He 
wanted the union to promise 
that Its members would res- 
pond to emergency calls and 
help protesters. 

West Midlands Fire Sendee 
yesterday played down the 
briefing paper as only an “In- 
ternal" discussion document 
Gary Yendell. assistant div- 
isional officer, said: "ItH be 
superseded by one which will 
be more comprehensive and 
sensitive." 

The new report would urge 
officers to seek police verifica- 
tion but only when en route to 
the emergency scene. Officers 
would be permitted to attempt 
a rescue if It was Judged safe 
to do so. “We’re not going to 
leave someone stuck In the 
ground with his legs sticking 
in the air." 


Asylum seeker released from prison 


Home Office releases Nigerian 
as detention law nears review 


Victoria Brittain 


E NAHORO Ezemuze, the 
Nigerian asylum seeker 
whose plight was de- 
scribed in the Guardian on Fri- 
day after he tried to commit 
suicide in prison, has spent his 
first night of freedom in Brit- 
ain alter 14 months. 

He was released from Roch- 


ester jail on Saturday, on tem- 
porary admission. He is stay- 
ing with friends near Oxford 
and must report to police 
every week. 

Yesterday, reunited with 
two Nigerians who bad been 
at Campsfield asylum centre 
outside Oxford, he said he 
was “very happy”. 

However, he was given a 
letter saying: "You are a per- 


son who is liable to be de- 
tained . . . You have not been 
given leave to enter the UK 
within the meaning of the Im- 
migration Act 1971.** He must 
see an immigration officer 
again in August 

His solicitor, Louise Chris- 
tian, said it would be “very 
cruel indeed” if the Home 
Office were now to deport 
him. 

“One has to t h in k they’ve 
released him because of the 
medical report which sub- 
stantiates his account of tor- 
ture in Nigeria, and that they 


now intend to change their 
decision on his asylum 
application.” 

On Thursday Mr Ezemuse 
was granted, legal aid to sue 
die Home Office and Group 4 
for malicious prosecution. He 
had been charged with riot 
after a protest last August at 
Campsfield. which is run by 
Group 4. More than 100 
asylum seekers were involved 
in the protest, hut only nine 
men, aU West Africans, were 
charged. The judge ordered 
the jury to acquit 

Others are now also consid- 


ering action against Group 4. 
Two are stni in Rochester 
prison awaiting deportation; 
one, depressed, is in the hospi- 
tal wing; another, a minor, is 

m a psychiatric hospital. 

The United Nations 
Commission for Refugees has 
asked the Home Office for the 
men’s files and has urged it to 
delay any deportations. 

The Home Office is to un- 
veil a review of detention this 
month, as a 'European con- 
vention outlawing arbitrary 
detention is about to become 
part erf UK law. 


Royal train for hire to vetted elite in economy drive 


VIkrafn Dodd 


H ELP is at hand from the 
Queen for those fed UP 
with waiting for delayed 
trains with dirt-dad carriages 
and rubbish strewn seats — if 
their pockets are deep 
enough. 

She has put the royal train 
up for hire, and if Bucking- 
ham Palace officials judge 
you “appropriate’*, the most 
luxurious train in Britain is 
yours for thaday. . 

The aim is to cut the train’s 
annual £ 1.15 million r unning 
costs. But leasing it will be 


expensive, although no sum 
has been mentioned. 

Figures released last week 
showed it was used for 19 
journeys last year at a cost to 
the taxpayer of between 
£11,000 and £14,000 each time. 

One 43-mile round trip by 
the Queen cost £11,843, com- 
pared with £S for the same 
journey on the regular rail 
service. 

The train’s 14 claret-and- 
grey coaches include royal 
apartments, a dining car and 
a carriage for doiysisUc staff 
quarters. 

AD the coaches are fitted 
with steel plates, bomb-proof 


glass and an oxygen supply in 
case of terrorist attack. 

It was hired out this year 
when Cherie Blair took the 
wives of ministers at the G7 
summit in Birmingham to the 
Prime Minister's weekend 
residence at Chequers. 

A palace spokeswoman said 
that having enough money 
would be no guarantee that 
an individual or organisation 
could hire the train. Applica- 
tions would be vetted to avoid 
leasing it to someone embar- 
rassing. “Each case will be 
treated on its own merits. It 
has to be something which is 
felt to be appropriate." 
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European outlook 


Scandinavia: 


it wfl be very inserted with rah In 
Denmark, southern Norway, southern 
Sweden and southern FrfantL In more 
northern parts them wriB be some aery 
spate but aJsc showers. Max tamps 
best and gener- 

Losr Countries, Germany, 
Austria, Wt w rfan* 


Cloudy with rah. The rah heavy and 
steady hi most parts tor a good par ' 
the day. Max temps 17-22 (B3-72F). 


Northern France wffl have a 
with man, the rein heavy at 
Central parts w* escape «*y wBh sunny 
spate and In the south there w9 be long 
sunny periods but here there Is the rtax 
of thundery showers breaking out hi the 
afternoon and nranmg. Max temps wS 
be generaly 20-2SC ffe-77F) bui lt wfl 
be cooler fci the rten In the north w 
the south la a fltflo hatter. 

Spain and Portugal: 


i white 


Northern peris are at risk of showery 
rain, the showers poesUy heavy and 
thuideiy in places. Beewhere there wl 
be plenty of surahine. Max tamps rsng- 
ffom , »C (6BF) along the north coast 
at w«st to WC (83^ In central 
at best 


There will be only smaB amounts of 
ty at 


cloud and plenty ot unbroken axntfilne 
throughout the day with garde sea 

‘ J — ' — : 1 Max 


temps Z7-32C 


It wfll be a little cooior than last week 


but etft with plenty- of warn outshine 
and only smaB ana 


amounts of cloud . Max 
temps wfl be around 31C (BflF) intend 
but the Islands wfl be a cooler more 
hunld 26-29C (7B-84F). 
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Downing St denies aide offered to make introductions, but acknowledges ‘unwelcome’ impression given, Ewen MacAskill reports 

How insider 9 lobbyists rose to bait 


it 


PS, government 
advisers and 
others from the 
world of West- 
minster were 
spout for choice on a sunny 
night two weeks ago. There 
were at least three receptions 
in the square mile round 
Parliament 

.Roger Lid die, who works in 
the Downing Street policy 
unit with a remit to look at 
European policy, went to one 
at the Banqueting House. So 
did Derek Draper, a lobbyist ! 
and a former researcher for 
the Minister without Portfo- 
lio. Peter Mandelson. And so- 
too did Gregory Palast, an 
American consultant/jour- 
nalist working on behalf of 
the Observer. The three met 
and chatted. Their conversa- 
tion has re-opened the contro- 
versy about the relationship 
between government and 
lobbyists. 

Under the Tories, money 


was exchanged between MPs 
and lobbyists. Is labour, 
elected to clean up politics, 
any better? Are the bright, 
young people who left Labour 
to join lobbying companies as 
sleazy as their predecessors, 
or are they just naive? 

Under the last government, 
the Sunday Times's s ting 
tested whether Conservative 
MPs would put down parlia- 
mentary questions, for rash. 
and came up with the answer 
■Yes'. The Observer, acting on 
information from two sources 
that lobbyists were offer in g 
insider information, asked 
Mr Palast to test the present 
government 

The resulting tale provides 
a wonderful collection of 
quotes from lobbyists boast- 
ing of the access they «n 
offer. Seeing them in print 
will make the lobbyists 
squirm, and it was hardly 
surprising that most went to 
ground yesterday, with one 


even reported to have gone to 
Italy. But is there more to it 
fhanjustanbanassiKfit? 

The Conservatives hope so, 
desperate to take revenge for 
the years when they were 
subjected to headline after 
handling about sleaze, and 
will press the Government all 
this week for explanations 


They are still close 
with people in 
Downing Street 
and the Treasury’ 

If it was to be proved that 
the lobbyists did supply mar- 
ket-sensitive information, ac- 
quired through their old 
friends in government, then 
there is a case for Number 10 
and the Treasury to answer. 

Mr Palast posed as someone 


representing big US energy 
concerns. He contacted vari- 
ous lobbying firms, and the 
responses ranged from exu- 
berant boasts of access to key 
figures in government, 
through to delivery of an ad- 
vance c € an important speech 
by the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown. 

Among allegations made by 
The Observer were: that Mr 
Draper boasted he bad leaked 
crucial financial information 
from the Treasury to the US 
investment bank Salomon 
Smith Barney; that Karl Mil- 
ner, a former adviser to Mr 
Brown now working for GJW 
Government Relations, pro- 
vided a US company with an 
advance copy of a Commons 
select committee report; and 
that Ben Lucas, founder of the 
LLM lobbying company, 
claimed he knew the contents 
of the Chancellor's key Man- 
sion House speech days be- 
fore it was delivered. 


The Government swatted 
these allegations aside yester- 
day, saying there was a big 
difference between what lob- 
byists boasted they could do 
— or had done — and what 
actually happened. There 

were no links With minis ters 

Lord Nein, the standards 
watchdog, may be limited In 
investigating, because lobby- 
ists are outside his remit But 
Mr Liddle is employed by 
Downing Street, and that is 
why the Banqueting House 
conversation takes on special 
significance. 

Mr Palast, who was accom- 
panied by a colleague, asked 
Mr Draper to establish his 
credentials by introducing 
them to someone of influence. 
Mr Draper, a good self-publi- 
cist with a wide network of 
contacts, brought into the 
company Mr Liddle. 

The latter, who was co- 
author with Mr Mandelson oT 
The Blair Revolution, chatted 


to Mr Palast and left with an 
alleged remark that is poten- 
tially damning : “Whenever 
you are ready. Just tell me 

what you want, who you want 
to meet, ar, d Derek and I will 
make the call for you.” If true, 
Mr Liddle’s continuation at 
Downing Street would be 

nrrtpnahlrv 


They’ve come a 
long way quickly. 
But they overstate 
their access’ 

Downing Street disputed 
this account yesterday. Insist- 
ing that Mr Liddle discussed 
energy matters and then of- 
fered Mr Palast his card. At 
no time did he offer to make 
introductions. Downing 
Street said. 


A Downing Street insider 
said Mr Draper had “an in- 
flated view of bis own impor- 
tance”. Various government 
spokesmen stressed that, un- 
like under the Conservatives, 
there was no question of 
money having being passed to 
ministers or MPs. 

More than a score of people 
left Labour immediately be- 
fore and since the general 
election to join various lobby- 
ing or consultant groups. It 
may seem perverse to have 
left when Labour had finally 
made it. but there were not 
enough jobs to go round in 
government, and Labour 
headquarters was scaled 
down. And for some, after 
years of relatively low sala- 
ries. the temptation of big 
money was irresistible. 

The most Important people 
to have gone were Dave Hill, 
who headed Labour's media 
operation, and Tim Allan, 
deputy chief press officer at 


Downing Street Lower down 
are the Drapers. 

A source Inside one of the 
lobbying firms in the row was 
adamant there was a different 
culture from under the Con- 
servatives. He said he was not 
offering access to Mr Brown 
but be could, from his own 
knowledge of bow the Chan- 
cellor thought tell a client 
bow best to frame his ap- 
proach. The source knew 
what would interest Mr 
Brown, that was alt 

A Whitehall source charac- 
terised the lobbyists as silly 
rather than sinister "They 
are still close in a friendly 
way with people in Downing 
Street and the Treasury- They 
still see them socially. 

"They have come a long 
way quickly and make a lot of 
money. But they have over- 
stated their access. 

"There is no sleaze, but the 
impression that they have left 
is unwelcome." 
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Backroom boysr Left, Roger liddle. Downing St adviser on 
Europe; centre, Derek Draper, former aide of Peter 
Mandelson; right, Ben Lucas, News International lobbyist 

People who 
know people 
in the know in 
government 
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R oger liddle. He is 

in charge of European 
affairs for Tony 
Blair’s Downing 
Street Policy Unit and is a 
dose ally of Peter Mandelson. 

After the 1997 election Mr 
Liddle resigned as managing 
director of Prima Europe, a 
self-styled public policy con- 
sultancy, but retained a 25 per 
cent shareholding in a blind 
trust, in line with Cabinet 
Office rules. 

He sold his stake six 
months ago when Prtma 
merged with lobbyists GPC, 
which appointed Derek 
Draper a director. Until then 


Mr Liddle had resisted Tory 
calls to sell his shares, claim- 
ing there was no conflict of 
interest even though Prima 
traded on its close under- 
standing of the Government. 

In a letter to the Guardian 
Mr Liddle said he would 
never dream of lobbying 
Downing Street about the ef- 
fect of the windfall tax on. 
British Gas, a Prima client 

Mr Liddle travelled a 
roundabout route to New 
Labour echelons. Having 
been a special adviser in the 
Calla ghan government he de- 
fected from Labour in 1981 to 
help found, the Social Demo- 


cratic Party. He lectured in 
industrial relations while sit- 
ting on Lambeth council and 
stood unsuccessfully for Par- 
liament He supported the 
Liberal-SDP merger, the Alli- 
ance, and then the Liberal 
Democrats, and wrote that 
party's 1995 European mani- 
festo before defecting back to 
Labour. 

One year later Mr Mandel- 
son angered leftwing MPs by 
choosing Mr Liddle as his co- 
author for a book: The Blah- 
Revolution — Can New 
Labour Deliver? 

Mr Liddle took a tough line 
on pyrii»Tnprrt3»- y sleaze in a 
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1994 Guardian article: "Lib- 
eral Democrat participation 
in a Labour-led government 
can serve as a cast-iron guar- 
antee — an insurance policy 
of last resort that it is in 
Blair's interests to offer the 
public — that his government 
will be free of the special in- 
terests in the decisions which 
his ministers take behind 
dosed doors.” 

D erek draper. He 

has had a meteoric 
ascent from being Mr 
Mandelson's research 
assistant to friend and chief 
adviser. 


After the 1997 election he 
left to become a director of 
lobbyists, GPC, but retained 
his dose Labour links. Cli- 
ents include PowerGen, Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, and Brit- 
ish Gas. 

Mr Draper wrote a waspish 
but semi-authorised account 
of Blair’s 100 Days. He now 
writes a weekly newspaper 
column headlined Inside the 
Mind of New Labour. 

His credibility has been 
dented recently by a Specta- 
tor article in which he 
claimed Rupert Murdoch had 
secretly embraced the single 
currency — just before the 


Sun attacked Mr Blair. Mr 
Draper founded the archetype 
New Labour magazine. Pro- 
gress, he is a part owner of 
Modem Review, and he is 
associated with Europe 2010. 
a self-styled cross-party net- 
work of the next generation of 
opinion formers. 

Recently he was given the 
accolade (along with pre- 
senter Chris Evans) of being 
Successful Sexy by a women’s 
magazine. 

B EN LUCAS. He is a 

former adviser of 
Jack Straw when he 
was shadow home 


secretary, a former head of 
research at the builders’ 
union Ucatt, and ran Mr 
Blair’s political briefing unit 
during the election. 

In 1996 he took up up a post 
as senior consultant at Lowe 
Bell Political while continu- 
ing as chairman of the 
Labour Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. a soft left party pres- 
sure group. 

Mr Lucas lobbied the Gov- 
ernment. apparently unsu- 
cessfhlly, over the anti-hunt- 
ing bill on behalf of the Royal 
Society for Prevention of i 
Cruelty to Animals. 

He left Lowe Bell last year 


to form a rival lobbying firm, 
Lawson. Lucas. Mendelsohn, 
whose clients include News 
International. 


K arl milker. He is a 

lobbyist employed by 
GJW Government 
Relations. GJWs cli- 
ents include Bupa, Premier 
Oil and Goldman Sachs. 

Mr Milner advised Gordon 
Brown on internal party com- 
munications before the elec- 
tion. He also worked far Hilla- 
ry Clinton in the 1994 US 
Presidential elections. 

Profiles by Rory Carroll 


News in brief 


Booth calls 
for equality 

CHERIE Booth QC today calls 
on her male colleagues to help 
bring equality to the legal pro- 
fession in Europe. 

Ms Booth, Wife Of the P rime 
Minister, believes too little is 
done to combat sex discrimi- 
nation within the profession- 

writing in The Lawyer mag- 
azine, she says that the role or 
women is “close to my heart”. 
She went on: “This is not just 
because I am a female lawyer, 
but because I believe it raises 
fundamental questions about 
justice and human rights.” 

She riflima that acr oss 

Europe almost half oflegal 
recruits are female, but the 
hierarchy Is male-dominated 
and does not take sex dis- 
crimination seriously. 

She added that this culture 
needed to be changed and said 


“it is essential we Involve men 
in tills process”. 

The editor of The Lawyer. 
Mary Heaney, said: “There 
are many women lawyers who 
suffer discrimination but are 
reluctant to report it for fear 
of harming their careers.” 

Guinea pigs 
on the menu 

A CHARITY which has been 
given a £295,000 National Lot- 
tery grant will use part of the 
cash to breed giant guinea pigs 
as food for Peruvian Indians, 
it was revealed yesterday. 

The Cusichaca Trust is 
working to end poverty among 
the mountain people of Peru 
by re-introducing traditional 
forming methods and improv- 
ing water supplies. 

The Midlands-based charity 
will spend around £2.000 on a 
project to increase the farm- 


ing and breeding of guinea 
pigs, which area staple diet of 
the Peruvian Indian* 

The charity is headed by 
Ann Kendall, aged 59. an ar- 
chaeologist from Bel- 
broughton, Worcestershire. 

Dr KendaQ said more than 
5,000 people had benefited 
from the project, which had 
improved health care and 
water supplies by reviving in- 
digenous practices. ’It may 
seem strange to people in Brit- 
ain, but In Peru guinea pigs 
are kept and killed for their 
meat” She said the meat 
tastes like across between 
chicken and rabbit. 

Man charged 
with murder 

A MAN aged 18 has been 
charged with the murder of 11 - 
year-old Wesley Neafley who 
disappeared from his home 


more than a month ago, police 
said yesterday. 

Dominic McKilligan. from 
Newcastle upon Tyne, was 
charged with the murder at 
the weekend. A boy’s body was 
found yesterday by Northum- 
berland police. 

Wealthy 

women 

THE Spice Girls and chart 
rivals All Saints have been 
beaten financially by a singer 
who never performs in public, 
a survey showed yesterday. 

Neither band made the top 
10 in a list of Britain’s highest 
paid women — but Irish star 
Enya’s £9.2 million earnings 
in the last 12 months won her 
the number seven slot In the 
Mail On Sunday list 

The Spice Girls were at 
number ll. earning £5.4 mil- 
lion each, with All Saints 


[ singer and songwriter Shaz- 
nay Lewis 27th on £2.1 million 
and the rest of the band lag- 
ging at 45th with £1 .1 million 
each. 

The list is headed by Mary 
Dobson, aged 55. co-founder of 
a signmaking company . Her 
pay packet was £292 million. 

Most others in the top 10 
were also businesswomen. 
Other high earners included 
author Barbara Taylor Brad- 
ford at 12 with £4.7 million, 
actress Jane Seymour. 17th 
with £3.2 million, 

and the Duchess of York, de- 
scribed as an author/journal- 
ist, at 35 with £1 .65 million. 

Two share 
£1 3m jackpot 

TWO TICKETS share Satur- 
day’s £13 million jackpot, hav- 
ing winning numbers 9, 15. 25, 
29. 32 and 49; bonus was 14. 
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Mellor goes 
on attack 
over call for 
his sacking 


John Duncan 


AVID Mellor bit 
back yesterday at 
claims tbat be 
should be sacked as 
chairman or the football Task 
Force after players' union 
boss Gordon Taylor com- 
plained In writing to the 
Prime Minister about bis 
stewardship of the body. 

“I am aware of the Gordon 
Taylor letter," Mr Mellor said 
yesterday. “I think it's sQly 
tbat if someone doesn't agree 
with you they should run oft 
and call for you to be sacked." 

Tbe row relates to an 
article written by Mr Mellor, 
in a Sunday newspaper, in 
which he said players were 
not taking seriously enough 
tbeir responsibilities to their 
co mmuni ties, despite all tbe 
players being contractually 
obliged to do three hours of 
community service a week. 

"Not much of an imposition 
surely," wrote Mr Mellor. 
"But we are told this provi- 
sion is being honoured 
mainly in the breach. Most 
players don't want to do it 
and most clubs are too fright- 
ened of them to enforce it” 
Tbe article infuriated Mr 
Taylor who claims tbat over 
the past five years, there have 
been 22JEB visits and appear- 
ances at community and char- 
itable events by Premiership 



David Mellon ‘not suitable 
as head of public body 9 


players alone. Mr Taylor also 
points out tbat the scheme 
was proposed by the Profes- 
sional Footballers Associa- 
tion as a response to the Hey- 
sel tragedy or 1985. 

A spokesman for the Task 
Force said yesterday that Mr 
Mellor had never argued that 
all players were failin g in 
their duty, merely that there 
was room for improvement 
and that he was keen to work 
with Mr Taylor on this and 
other issues. 

However. Mr Taylor be- 
lieves Mr Mellor is not an ap- 
propriate choice to head an 
important public body. “Can 
you imagine a Judge, say, ap- 
pointed to chair an inquiry 
Into the public utilities and 
bursting into print with his 

prejudices long before the 
facts were known or the 
Issues debated? Of course not 
But Mellor appears to think 
that kind of conduct is good 
enough for football." The 
attack on Mr Mellor comes at 
a sensitive time for the Task 
Force as It begins to look at 
commercialism, the most con- 
troversial of the topics it was 
asked to examine when it was 
created in 1997 by the Sports 
Minister Tony Banks. Many 
of those within football — ex- 
actly those who are said to be 
grumbling about Mr Mellor’s 
high profile — fear that tbe 
Task Force could act as a 
focus for supporters’ discon- 
tent at high prices and the ex- 
ploitative merchandising erf 1 
recent years. 

Mr Mellor's sympathies are 
seen as being closer to sup- 
porters than many on the 
Task Force would wish. They 
would like to see a less popu- 
list. more sympathetic figure 
in the chair when Issues such 
as player salaries and admis- 
sion prices are discussed. 

A Downing Street spokes- 
man indicated, however, that 
Mr Mellor's Job was safe. Tbe 
former Tory minster also dis- 
missed talk that he was about 
to face the sack. "This is an 
obsession of one journalist 
who does not like either me 
or Tony Banks,” said Mr 
Mellor yesterday. "Every 
other week he is attacking 
one or other of us." 
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Dancers of the Channa-Upulz ensemble, from Sri T-a-nka, performing at the Bradford ‘Mela* this weekend. The two-day celebration of food, music and dance Is the biggest Asian arts 
event outside the sub-continent. Channa-UpuU are appearing at the South Rank Centre in London on July 17 photograph tim smith 



Exports in bloom as gardeners make it big in Japan 


John Ezard 


I N A triumphant reversal 
of the old adage about 
taking coals to Newcas- 
tle. British gardeners have 
begun making money by 
selling jap onica to Japan. 

British varieties of the 
plants — first brought from 
Japan by botanists early 
last century — are part of 
an export boom In cottage 
garden flowers and shrubs 
to Tokyo and Osaka. 

The explosion in demand 
is producing record num- 
bers of Japanese buyers at 
the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety's flower show at 


Hampton Court, London, 
today and tomorrow. 

Japan has sent 570 trade 
delegates, by far its biggest 
turn-out at an English 
show. In May a British 
trade mission to two Japa- 
nese cities drew 1.000 
buyers. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry said yester- 
day that it expected exports 
of Western-style garden 
products to Japan, now 
worth £ 1.16 billion, almost 
to double by 2000. 

Behind the boom — fed by 
decades of Japanese tour- 
ism and so far undented by 
the yen's decline — is an ap- 
parent switch in interest. 


especially among younger 
Japanese, from miniaturist 
flower and leaf displays to 
En gHch pot plants, hang ing 
baskets and outdoor pri- 
vate garden plots. 

“Traditionally their use 
of plants has been com- 
pletely different from 
ours," said Andrew Norton, 
a grower at East Lambrook 
Manor, a Grade 1 listed 
Somerset garden. “Now, al- 
though many of them live 
in flats, they have started 
terracing their balconies 
with plants, rather like 
Italian hillsides. 

“They go particularly for 
plants which soften hard 
outlines and can survive 


temperature extremes. 
Some of them are now ven- 
turing out of cities and buy- 
ing or renting small plots of 
country land. It is only 
recently that they have 
started to garden like the 
English." 

Among their favourites 
are roses, white lavenders, 
sage, columbines, japonlca 
and astrantia. Mr Norton 
said they were i™ familiar 
with the use of japonica as 
an outdoor garden plant. 
The old English name for 
astrantia — Heather'S pin- 
cushion — was now on Jap- 
anese Ups, he added. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry’s Action 


Japan campaign, which or- 
ganised the Hampton Court 
show delegation, said it 
was estimated that up to 38 
mill i nn of Japan’s 125 mil- 
lion population were Inter- 
ested in gardening — .al- 
though even the word had 
come Into widespread Japa- 
nese use only recently. 

The number of public 
plots rented for gardening 
has doubled within five 
years. En glish plants are 
now seen alongside motor- 
ways. in parks, outside 
superstores and on many of 
the 200 new golf courses 
now being built 

British g rower s ship dor- 
mant plants with roots 


washed clean of soli. For 
them, the long-term target 
Is the £10 billion total 
which Japan spends on gar- 
den products, mostly from 
China and other Aslan 
countries. 

Mr Norton said, “It’s a 
cautionary thought that In 
the past they've began by 
learning things like elec- 
tronics from the West — 
and ended up better than 
us. 

"But I don’t think that 
will happen in this case. 
They have excellent micro- 
propagation laboratories, 
they are very good at tech- 
nology, but they are not so 
good at art and design." 
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Martin Wainwright hears about fresh . 
government pledges to the health service 


P HONE-in health ad- 
vice and the 
promise of a cash 
surprise this weds 
were the Health Sec- 
retary’s birthday presents to - 
the NHS yesterday, as he fol- 
lowed in the inaugural foot- 
steps of Nye Bevan, the cre- 
ator of the service. 

At Traflbrd General, Man- 
chester — in 194a, the first- 
hospital to be a part of the 
NHS — Frank Dobson. aisn 
laid ghosts from the past by 
dismissing hospital charges 
as a credible way of raising 
money. Serenaded by the 
Stretford Band, be marked 
the anniversary with un- 
ashamed nostalgia, meeti ng 
the NHS’s first patient — 
Sylvia Diggory, aged 13 at the 


time she found Mr Bevan at 
the foot of her bed at Trafford 
General — and Caroline 
I Maeney, a robust 74-year-old 
whose son Paul was born on 
NHS Day One. 

Mr Dobson announced a 
£14 million extension of the 
free NHS Direct Helpline, 
following pilots in Milton 
Keynes, Northumberland and 
Preston. The round-the-clock 
helpline will now offer advice i 
and nurses’ .referrals to 10 
million people. He praised the 
concept as a way of modernis- 
ing beallbrcare, much as Traf- 
ford’s NHS status leapt in 
1943 from the old ways of the 
Barton-upon-Irwell Board of 
Guardians' hospital 

The displays at the hospital 
included a photograph of pre- 


Bevan arrangements, that in- 
cluded "pot plants and a coal 
fire, which added a homely 
touch to the then accident and 
-emergency ward”. And there 
were dramatic results of a 
modern, preventative foot- 

scanzting 'scheme for diabetics. 

Mr Dobson rejected the idea 
of charges for NHS hospital 
treatment Promising "good 
news" In a 60th anniversary 
cash, injection statement this 
week, he said that having to 
pay for stays, ambulance trips 
or GP visits, would create 
only “a vast baling and debt 
collection system". 

He rejected suggestions 
that Charges could net more 
than £5 billion annually, 
warning that fees would dam- 
age the service's preventative 



It’s getting better . . . Frank Dobson chats to Caroline Meaney, aged 74, whose son, Paul, was born on the first day of the NHS photograph: don Mens 


work. “We all know that if be put off and they won't get annual bill caused by patients 
you stick .charges here and the health care they need." In- missing g p ppjn tmfr nts. 
there, as some enemies of the stead, effort was better con- Mr Dobson was not left 


there, as some enemies of the 
NHS have been suggesting 
since before It was founded, 
an the day It was founded and 
every day since, people will 


mual bill caused by patients and give it more staff, a mes- was "wonderfully cared-for" 
issing appointments. sage repeated in a display of at Trafford General. The con- 

Mr Dobson was not left birthday cards from, among troversy about dosing chiL- 


centrated on initiatives such short of advice on Nye Be- others, the cast of the Corona- 
as diabetic screening and on van’s trail Nonagenarians tion Street, Manchester 
using IT equi pm ent to lessen Olive Cook and Irene Janies United FC and the actor AI- 


dren’s facilities at the hospi- 
tal, over-ruled by the 
Department of Health before 


the estimated £500 million 1 told him to look after file NHS | bert Finney, whose mother | the visit, was not revived. 
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life 



WILLIAM Hague and bus 
wife Ffion yesterday, when 
the Tory leader appeared in 
public for the first time 
since Jane 18, to thank hos- 
pital staff who nursed him 
hack to health. 

Mr Hague, who had si- 
nusitis, recorded the long- 
est absence from the Com- 
mons for any party leader 
since Sir Winston Chur- 


chilL The couple went to 
the Darlington Memorial 
hospital. County Durham, 
to present staff with choco- 
lates and flowers. 

Hitting back at critics 
who had called him wim- 
pish for taking time off 
work, Mr Hague said: '“I 
just hope whoever says that 
isn’t the next person to 
have sinusitis.” 
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G overnment plans to 
boast about the life- 
style of homegrown 
pigs as part of a “buy British" 
campaign for pork, ham and 
bacon were condemned by an- 
imal welfare activists last 
night. 

Animal Aid warned of "a 
gross deception” of consum- 
ers as ministers prepared to 
urge hotels, restaurants and 
supermarkets to use domestic 
alternatives to • foreign 
imports. 

The campaign will high- 
light animal welfare and taste 
in an effort to combat the suc- 
cess of European Union part- 
ners. particularly Denmark 
and the Netherlands, in cap- 
turing nearly half the UK ba- 
con and ham market. 

Lord Donoughue, the food 1 
minister, who outlined plans 
to the Guardian, said: "Some- 
times farmers complain over 
welfare constraints, which 
are expensive and tougher 
than our competitors. We 
should turn this on its bead 
and say it is to our advantage 

our pigs are developed in 

the best possible way." 

The Government argues 
narrow stalls and tethers for 
female breeding pigs will 
soon be banned in Britain and 
30 per cent of all pigs are al- 
ready raised outside.. They 
are not fed meat and bone- 


meal from other animals, and 
are only fed antibiotics “in 
carefully controlled 
amounts". It chdnvf volun- 
tary form schemes already 
reassure customers about ani- 
mal welfare. 

British bacon also tasted 
better, Lord Donoughue said. 
He blamed the present posi- 
tion on a “curious mixture of 
fashion, (foreign) advertising 
and a British tendency to den- 
igrate their own product". 

“We are going to do what 
we can," he said. 

The catering trade, where 
British pigmeat has only 
about a 30 per cent market 
share, win he the first target 
at a government-organised 
seminar in London tomorrow. 
The Meat and livestock Com- 
mission will follow up with 
advice for small producers 
and promotion campaig ns 

Andrew Tyler, director of 
Animal Aid, said: “If the mes- 
sage is that British pig pro- 
duction is welfare friendly. It 
would be a gross deception. 
Animals stni have a life of 
hard labour and slaughter. 

“It is outrageous to spend 
money like this when there is 
no money to promote a vege- 
tarian diet which is healthier 
and involves no cruelty." 

His organisation says un- 
natural reproduction, inten- 
sive fattening of young pigs 
and overcrowding encourage 
deformities, bullying and 

Stress among animals. 
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It was an 
incongruous 
setting for a dual 
congress of 
palaeontologists 
and biologists, 
but a gambling 
resort built under 
apartheid 
delivered a 
strong message 
on the 

commonality of 
mankind, reports 

David 

Beresford 

in Sun City 
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The apeman discovers a warlike use for a bone, in Stanley Kubrick's film 2001: A Space Odyssey, which echoed the view that mankinds origins were violent 


■ ■ ■ war jScientists turn the tables on 

is in the genes is .. . - . - . _ 

flight of fancy racial vi ew of man’s origins 


Robin MdGe 


S OOTH AFRICA Is an 
apposite place for dis- 
cussing human ori- 
gins, for it has generated 
some of science’s most sen- 
sational theorising about 
human nature, disputes 
that still reverberate 
around anthropology. 

The focus of this furore 
was a discovery of bominid 
(human-like) remains at 
Tanng, near Kimberly In 
1924. The three-million- 
y ear-old fossil — a child's 
skull with jaws and teeth — 
was sent to Raymond Dart 
of Witwatersrand Universi- 
ty. Johannesburg. He 
it Australopithecus 
africanus. 

This species was intelli- 
gent. made tools, and was a 
predecessor of all modem 
h umans , he claimed, an 
idea that was ignored by 
the British scientific estab- 
lishment, who wrongly be- 
lieved that the key phases 
of human evolution un- 
folded in Europe and Asia. 
We now know Africa is the 
true home of humanity. 

But some of Dart's other 
assertions went Ear beyond 
bis meagre evidence. He 
concluded that the species 
was made up of “carnivo- 
rous creatures that seized 
living quarries by violence, 
battered them to death, 
tore apart their broken 
bodies . . . slaking their 
thirst with the hot blood of 
victims, and devouring liv- 
ing writhing flesh”. 

It was an almost porno- 
graphic outpouring based 
on interpretations of the 
damaged skulls and bones 
that were found at Taung, 


and later at Makapansgat 
and Sterkfontein. 

This was picked up in the 
1960s by the American Rob- 
ert Ardrey., who trans- 
formed it into a best-seller, 
African Genesis, which 
promoted the view that 
mankind's origins were vi- 
olent. Far from evolving 
big brains and then tools, 
“the weapon fathered the 
man”, Ardrey claime d. 

We made stones, axes and 
spears and evolved big 
brains to use them more ef- 
ficiently, a notion echoed 
by Stanley Kubrick and 
Arthur C. Clarke in the 
film 2001: A Space Odyssey. 

The image is clear: tech- 
nology is driven by our 
urge to make weapons, and 
to murder. It suggests war 
Is in our genes, we should 
feel neither guilt nor res- 
ponsibility. Killing is in- 
stinctive and natural. This 
notion is perpetuated by 
modern biological deter- 
minista who believe that 
many human actions today 
are best explained as be- 
haviour inherited from our 
primitive ancestors. 

Yet Dart's whole edifice 
was based on misinter- 
preted evidence, as scien- 
tists have recently discov- 
ered. Africanus probably 
did not use tools, never 
mind weapons, and was 
hunted, not the hunter. 

The skulls and bones had 
been left by leopards and 
other predators who had 
brought their prey to their 
lairs. The Taung child was 
probably an eagle's victim. 

Robin McKie is co-author 
of African Exodu s (Jona- 
than Cape) with Professor 
Chris Stringer Of the Natu- 
ral History Museum. 


G OD does not play 
dice, Einstein al- 
ways insisted, so the 
clatter of roulette j 
lahiM and one-armed bandits 
would seem a singularly 
inappropriate setting for a 
serious investigation into fee 
origins of humanity. 

On fee other hand, there is 
a delicious irony In a casino 
complex which is a monu- 
ment to fee inanitias of apart- 
heid hosting a scientific gath- 
ering feat has conceded one 
seemingly inescapable truth 
— the commonality of 

mankin d. 

More than 700 delegates 
from 75 countries concluded a 
unique interdisciplinary con- 
ference at Sun City in fee for- 
mer South African bantustan 
of Bophufeatswana at the 
weekend: a “dual congress” 
held by the International 
Association for fee Study of 
Human Palaeontology and fee 
International Association of 
Human Biologists. 

For a week, surrounded by 
fee casino’s fake boulders, 
fake h ush man paintings, rum- 
bles of ersatz earthquakes 
and cries of non-existent wild- 
life, some of fee world’s top 
, scientists argued about fee 
accuracy of dating methods, 
fee p rehens De tendehcies of 
"Little Foot”, whose remains 
are the latest contender for 
“missing link" status, and fee 
claim to respectability of the 
"aquatic ape theory”, which 
offers, among other things, an 
explanation of mankind's ten- 
dency to baldness and prefer- 
ence for. the missionary 
position. 

But underlying fee myriad' 
riddles which are the joy of 
palaeontology, sits a poten- 
tially explosive issue. 

It was represented at the 


conference by a “race ques- 
tionnaire” issued to dele- 
gates. It posed fee single, 
question, whether there are 
“biological races within fee 
species Homo sapiens?* 

The answer turns on a 
related Issue which has long 

feiTpH pilapn ntn lngiral ffj rrlaa 

but is, wife fee help of biolo- 
gists, in fee process of being 
decided: the relative claims of 
what are known as fee “Oat 
of Africa” theory and “multi- 
regionalism”. 

The names are misleading , 
because most respectable sci- 
entists now accept feat man- 
kind originated in Africa 
5 million years ago. 

The argument turns more 
on which boatload of emi- 
grants played Mayflower to 
fee rest of fee world: Homo 
erectus, who seemingly left 
African shores 1.5 million 
years ago, or Homo sapiens, 
who is held to have gone forth 
to conquer a mere 150,000 
years ago, exterminating fee 
remnants of erectus. 

At fee heart or fee argu- 
ment lies the question 
whether fee racial character- 
istics of present-day man — 
notably skin colour — are the 
product of comparatively 
recent, and therefore superfi- 
cial, adaptations to environ- . 
ment or represent a far longer ] 
and possibly more significant 
process of evolution. 

The champion of fee multi- 
regionalism approach was a 
hi lint- talking Australian uni- 
versity professor. Allen 
Thorne, from Canberra. 

“1 believe race exists." he 
said. “I don't think there was 
a second Out of Africa, be- 
cause I don't think there was 
a new species. I think it’s 
been the same species for fee 
last two million years.” 


The Out of Africa hypothe- 
sis meant H sapiens would 
have had to wipe out all fee 
other bominid populations in 
the world — such as the 
Neanderthals. “Hitler didn’t 
manag p feat, so how does a 
bunch of guys wife a few 
spears and rocks?” 

Biological differences be- 
tween population groups 


UCLA, who discovered Arde- 
pithecus ramidus, fee earliest 
hominid remains on record, 
dating back 4.4 million years. 

“The earliest anatomically 
modem people are indeed 
African and Middle Eastern 
— and date to little more than 
i 00 ,000 years ago. The earliest 
people in Australia may be as 
old as 40-50,000 years.” 


Underlying the riddles which are the joy 
of palaeontology is an explosive issue 


were enormous, he insisted, 
and could not be accounted 
for by fee time-spans offered 
by fee Out of Africa theorists. 

But. Prof. Thome’s position 
is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to defend. “The Out of 
Africa model has substan- 
tially more support in fee 
palaeontological community 
now because of the data.” said 
Professor Tim White from 


Chris Stringer, principal 
researcher into human ori- 
gins at fee Natural History 
Museum, London, strongly 
supported him. 

“A million years ago there 
were people living In Europe, 
in Asia and in fee Far East 
but there was only one place 
which has a continuous line 
of evolution from those an- 
cient people through to mod- 


ern people, and that is 
Africa." 

The Neanderthals and their 
counterparts in China and 
Java had become extinct and, 
at most "their contribution 
to our ancestry is very low”. 
So-called racial features had 
evolved “very recently” in 
Europe, probably 20,000 years 
ago. 

There was growing support 
for thl« theory from genetics. 
Prof Stringer said. 

One of fee world's leading 
geneticists, Sir Walter 
Bodmer, principal of Hartford 
College, Oxford, and former 
director of fee Imperial Can- 
cer Research Fund, backed 
them. He pointed out that 
gene frequency analysis in 
modern populations- was 
capable of showing that in fee 
I2fe century Henry H sent 
Flemish workers to Pem- 
brokeshire to develop the 
area and keep out the Celts. 
S imilar analy sis of Statistical 
patterns strongly supported 


the Out of Africa hypothesis. 

“All fee evidence suggests 
that about 150,000 years ago 
there was a later migration 
out of Africa of a species feat 
was very close to what we are, 
if not the same as Homo sapi- 
ens. It’s the descendants of 
those feat formed the differ- 
ent population groups in dif- 
ferent parts of the world,” he 
said. 

“Most of the genetic varia- 
tion In human populations is 
found within any population, 
and a minority of it relates to 
difference between them. You 
can take a population of LQ00 
individuals from anywhere 
and they will have as much 
variation, almost as a popula- 
tion of 1,000 sampled from all 
over the world. The differ- 
ences between populations is 
for than fee differences 
within them.” 

“There is no credence to a 
demarcation of human popu- 
lations Into clearly separated 
population groups.” 
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Mugabe responds to land squats 
with revived settlement plan 


£ 105525 , 


300 M-II 


Andrew Metdrum In Harare 


P RESIDENT Robert Mug- 
abe’s government has , 
announced an ambi- 
tious land redistribution plan 
alter a squatting campaign by 
thousands of Zimbabweans. 

It said last week that It in- 
tends to acquire 12.5 milli on 
acres of land for fee resettle- 
ment of 100,000 peasant fam- 
ilies during fee next five 
years, and would bold an In- 
ternational conference in 
September to raise funds for 
the project, estimated to cost 
about £ 1.3 billion. 

“Our hard-won peace and 
stability is threatened by our 
people’s urgent need for fer- 
tile land,” the minister of 
state, Joseph Msika, said. 

“I shudder to think what 
the future holds for us if we 
do not achieve an equitable 
distribution of our land.” 

The plan was announced 
aft er th ousands of peasants, 
frustrated by years of govern- 
ment inaction, began invad- , 
ing land owned by white 
farmers and claiming it for 1 
themselves. 

In the past month squatting 
has broken out in northern, 
southern and central Zimba- j 
bwe. Pointing to grinding 1 
stones used by their grand- 
mothers, and family grave 
sites, the peasants say the 
land was seized by British co- 
lonialists without compensa- 
tion, and they want it back. 

They have been encouraged 
by several speeches In which 
Mr Mugabe vowed that his 
government would get fee 
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Zimbabweans cross a fence to squat on a farm near Marondera photograph: Andrew m&drun 
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land back without “paying a 
penny for the soil”. 

Since fee country achieved 
majority rule In 1980 , the gov- 
ernment has resettled an esti- 
mated 70.000 families on 
about 7.6 million acres. But 
many of those resettlement 
projects have foiled because 
of poor planning. 

The new plan aims to 
resettle 100,000 families, total- 
ling more than 800.000 people, 
on land bought from white 
commercial formers. 


Mr Msika said fee govern- 
ment would pay only for Im- 
provements to the properties, 
such as dams, roads and 
buildings, not for the land 
itself 

This contradicts earlier 
government assurances to do- 
nors that owners would be 
paid fee foil market value of 
their land. 

Mr Msika said fee resettle- 
ment plan would go ahead 
with or without International 
assistance. 


“This plan must succeed." 
he said. “It must benefit 
people of all colours in our 
country. 

“It will be of tremendous 
importance for the entire 
southern African region, be- 
cause our neighbours like Na- 
mibia and South Africa also 
have disturbing Inequities in 
land which must be 
addressed. 

“If we foil, then conf usion 
and turmoil over land could 
spread throughout fee region." 
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a ch * rred &rest ta Palm 
Witness to the ferocity of the 
SSEfe destr °yed Florida homes and 

wildlife PHOTOQHAPHS: Joe cavaretta, abom ana WINSTON luzier 


An epic fight is raging in Florida 
against 2,000 blazes that have 
devastated half a million acres 
of land and forced 130,000 
people to flee. Ed Vulliamy in 
Flagler Beach meets the men 
determined to tame the fury 


on 
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Heroes in an apocalypse of flame 


Vi, 


I T IS a charred, lifeless 
moonscape: the ground 
brittle and littered 
with incinerated ani- 
mals; pine tree trunks 
Like sticks of charcoal The 
only creatures that survive 
are insects, which take cover 
by crawling inside one’s 
clothing, even into the fire- 
fighters' zipped yellow tunics. 

The smoke is so thick that, 
until they are yards away, 
fire trucks screaming down 
the ghost roads can be seen 
only by their headlights. You 
can just about see the palid 
sun In what is, above the 
smokescreen, a blue sky. 

Ash falls like black snow, 
carrying with it sparks that 
ignite yet more wildfire. 

This Is Backwater Trails, 
Inland from Ormond Beach, 
Florida. The black snow 
turned suddenly to a storm of 
embers; the heat scorching 
facea as a wall of flame ad- 
vanced through the trees. 

Firefighters charged 
towards it with their Jet 
hoses, sending onlookers 
packing. Mike Judd of the 
Ormond Beach police depart- 


ment later described how 
they had managed to “estab- 
lish a Are line and defend it”. 
This is the of language war. 

The fire, and the epic fight 
against it were both still rag- 
ing yesterday, with 2,000 
blazes incinerating nearly 
500.000 acres of land in the 
state. 130,000 people evacu- 
ated and more .than 120 fire- 
fighters injured. 

Just as the flames that have 
caused havoc in Flagler 
county in recent days abated, 
more fires began to the south, 
in Volusia and in Brevard 
counties towards Cape Canav- 
eral, and at a state wildlife 
park — Anther aggravating 
what forest rangers are call- 
ing a “wildlife apocalypse” in 
central Florida. 

Rain was promised and did 
fall, but too far inland, the 
thunderstorms evaporating 
in the face of the dreaded dry 
sea breeze. 

Daytona Beach is the mecca 
of stock-car racing, especially 
on July 4th when fans from 
the world over come for the 
raucus Winston. Cup. This 
year the race was cancelled 


and the speedway buildings 
and a mountain of food were 
turned over to shelter and 
feed some of those left home- 
less by the fire. 

Accompanied by dogs and 
cals, they gathered around a 
television showing pictures of 
their home town. Palm Coast, 

str aining to Spot landmar ks 

that might indicate whether 
their homes stood or not 
“l stayed until the last min- 
ute.” said Keith White, “until 
the cop said to me. ‘If you 
stay, you'll be the cheapest 
cremation in town’.” For 
some the pressure ' was too 
much. Sharon Jones sat on 
the steps of the shelter, pull- 
ing on a cigarette. “We went 
to a parking lot last night . . . 
er, was that last night? Is this 
Saturday?” 

By six that Saturday night 
people were expecting to be 
allowed home. Many had 
packed. Then came the an- 
nouncement “The fire threat 
remains too great to let people 
home at this time.” 

“Perhaps we’d better stay 
so long as they tell us to,” said 
Jane Fisher, aged 80. 



Soon after nightfall the 
speedway's next tide of inhab- 
itants — 225 firefighters from 
North Carolina and the Dako- 
tas — arrived to cheers from 
the evacuees. Blackened and 
exhausted, they lined up for 
showers, inspecting their do- 
nated "goodie-bags" filled 
with sweets, gum, fruit and 
dean (men’s) underpants. 

But despite the best efforts 
of the brave firefighters, the 
scene that will greet the evac- 


uees when they return to 
Palm Coast is a desolate one. 
On Saturday Florida's gover- 
nor, Lawton Chiles, and jour- 
nalists toured the ' deserted 
streets, lined with bunting for 
the 4th of July. “Today is bet- 
ter than yesterday," he said. 
"Today we are fighting the 
fire. Yesterday, we were 
running." 

Some bouses, incinerated to 
the ground, had collapsed 
into themselves. One great 


mansion, arched like a small 
cathedral, was no more than a 
skeleton of charred masonry. 
Moat homes were standing, 
although their paintwork was 
gnarled and their yards full of 
debris. And many houses 
were unharmed:- the fire's ad- 
vance across now barren land 
stopped just short of the prop- 
erty line. 

Not everybody in “empty" 
Flagler county bad heeded the 
advice to flee. Up a red-dirt 
track off Highway One. Brad 
Weller, with long white beard 
and straw hat, watched the 
smoke swirling in the heav- 
ens near his small wooden 
dwelling. *T ain’t leaving.” he 
said, “and the more they tell 
me to leave, the more I ain't 
leaving." 

His reason was the 16 
thoroughbred beagles he had 
raised in this little comer of 
the smouldering woods. “1 
can't take all of 'em, and if I 
go, who's gonna look after 
'em?" 

burned mile further on 
there were more people dot- 
ted about, mostly black, sit- 
ting in their yards, sur- 


rounded by parched wood- 
land and subject to polite rep- 
rimands from the authorities, 
by whom they are subjected 
to a nightly curfew. 

Otis Brennan, sitting on a 
child's swing, said: “If my 
house bums down, who’s 
gonna put out the fire?” 

The firefighters are extraor- 
dinary men. They attack ad- 
vancing walls of flame which 
cannot be seen, hidden be- 
hind barricades of smoke in a 
place where day can turn to 
night in a matter of minutes. 

And Floridans, along with 
the rest of the world, are just 
learning the central role of 
Native American Indians in 
the front fine of fire-fighting. 
The SAS of firefighters — so 
good at it that they are em- 
ployed by the federal govern- 
ment and used all over the 
country — are tribesmen of 
the Caddo Indian reservation 
in Oklahoma — the “Caddo 
Nation Firefighters”, as their 
caps say. 

Their colleagues are awe- 
struck by what Will Jacks, a 
Florida prison inmate mobi- 
lised to fight the blazes, de- 
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Cuba pays respects 
to colonial masters 


Tom Gibb in Havana reports on a 
ceremony to commemorate the 
historic naval battle that ended 
Spanish rule in the Americas 


C UBANS, have been 
commemorating 
the final naval 
battle of the is- 
land’s independence war, 
which ended four centuries 
of Spanish rule in the 
Americas 100 years ago. 

They have been commem- 
orating rather than cele- 
brating, because the war 
brought Cuba’s the first in- 
tervention by United States 
troops. 

Friday’s ceremony was 
held on the ramparts of 
the Morro castle, overlook- 
ing the scene of one of 
Spain’s worst naval disas- 
ters. Cuban helicopters 
dropped wreaths into the 
sea to honour Spanish sail- 
ors killed in the destruc- 
tion of the colonial fleet 
The guns of US battle 1 
ships brought about the 
Spanish surrender after a 
long war in which Spain 
used concentration camps 
and scorched earth tactics 
against Cuban indepen- 
dence fighters, leading to 
the death of hundreds of 
thousands of civilians. 

.The US Intervention 
made Spain’s cause hope- 
less, and the armed forces 
sought a quick defeat at the 

hands of the Americans, to 

save face and allow them to 
da bn that they had never 
been beaten by the Cubans. 

Admiral Pascual Cervera 
was ordered to lead his | 


squadron out of Santiago de 
Cuba harbour towards the 
waiting gnns of the for 
more powerful US ships. 

Six Spanish ships sailed 
out and within hours .all 
had been sunk, destroyed 
or run aground. Three hun- 
dred and fifty Spaniards 
died, compared to one dead 
and two injured in the US 
squadron. 

Cervera swam ashore and 
refused to surrender to the 
Cubans, insisting that he 
bad been defeated by the US 
forces. His descendants 
attended the ceremony. 

On Friday Cuba’s official 
historian, Eucebeto Leal, 
related a version of events 
in which Cervera repor- 
tedly told his captors: “You 
might be free of Spain, but 
you will now be slaves of 
the United States”. 

President Fidel Castro, 
whose father was a Spanish 
soldier in the independence 
war, would certainly agree. 
He did not attend the cere- 
mony, but he said recently 
that the real outcome of the 

naval battle was “a victory 
for Spain, not the United 
States”. 

Today the Cubans are 
doing everything possible 
to improve relations with 

Spain. Ring Joan Carlos is 
expected to visit the Carib- 
beau island next year in a 
further move to cement 
ties. 


In Cuban schools the US 
intervention is remembered 
as the start of a century of 
US imperialism against the 
island. 

“The United States saw 
Cuba as a ripe fruit which 
— when it was sufficiently 

developed — should be col- 
lected and taken over by 
that imperialist country,” 
said Yaima Lopez, a 14- 
year-old student at the Olaf 
Palme school in Havana. 

The US occupied Cuba for 
three years before giving 
the country a new constitu- 
tion. But they preserved 
and used the right to inter- 
vene thereafter, and kept a 
naval base a Guantanamo 
which is still a bone of 
contention. 

Cuban schoolchildren 
learn that the island was 
only freed by Fidel Castro’s 
revolution in 1959 and has 
been fighting ever since. 

American school- 

children, on the other 
hand, are taught about 
Theodore Roosevelt, who is 
supposed to have led a cav- 
alry charge up a hill out- 
side Santiago de Cuba, 
earning himself the US 
presidency. 

In foci, he was a spectator 
for most of the battle, 
which almost tuned into a 
disaster against a much 
smaller Spanish force. 

Today Cuban efforts to 
play up the island’s Span- 
ish heritage and exclude 
the US face an uphill 
struggle. 

There were no Spanish 
flags at a folk-dance eve- 
ning in the main square of 
Santiago on Friday, but 
several Cubans turned up 
wearing stars and stripes. 


scribed as “the way they can 
second-guess a fire ".The Cad- 
dos do that as their forefa- 
thers second-guessed wolves 
or buflhlo. 

With their long platted 
hair, the Caddos fanned out 
into the heart of a wall of 
thick smoke against a sudden 
wildfire near the Volusia- 
Flagler county boundary on 
Saturday night 

"We’re called out to pick up 
the hot spots,” said their 
leader, Randy Ott “There are 
certain things no one will do. 
that we will do.” 

“You got to think of fire as 
your friend and your enemy,” 
said one of the team. Marlin 
Autaubo. ‘‘He’s quicker than 
you and you have to respect 
that — like you gotta watch 
walking on ash, because in a 
second that could he walking 
on fire. But you can tame him 
because you're smarter, like 
getting a horse on a rope.” 

The fire off Highway 40 is 
quenched, and the Caddos 
return, their face blackened. 
“But” warned Randy, “at any 
time. Mother Nature can turn 
the Ores against us again.” 


Mayor 
calls trial 
a sham 


AffshJn ValEnejad fn Tehran 


mayor of Tehran, on 
trial for corruption and 
embezzlement, called 
his trial a sham yesterday, 
accusing the authorities of 
torturing senior municipal 
officials to extract false con- 
fessions for use against him. 

Gholamhossein Karbaschi, 
whose sensational trial has 
gripped the country since it 
opened a month ago. again 
rejected all the charges, say- 
ing the investigation was 
being carried out by thugs. 

"You’ve set up a group of 70 
men, most of whom have little 
more than a high-school edu- 
cation. and put them in 
charge of this investigation.” 
he said. “They take each per- 
son into a basement and 
emerge with a confession.” 
The mayor responded an- 
grily when the judge, Gho- 
lamhossein Mohseni Ejaei, 
told him to either admi t or 
deny the allegation that he 
had ordered the payment of 
El .6 million to a private com- 
pany without documenting or 
registering the transaction. 

“What kind of trial is this?" 
he shouted. “Either read me 
my written order or bring me 
the person whom I instructed 
to do this. Ail of my files have 
been seized by the court, and I 
have nothing available to me 
to defend myself.' ’ 

His trial is widely seen as 
an attempt by hardliners to 
topple key allies of the moder- 
ate president, Mohammed 
Kha tami. 

Mr Karbaschi read out a let- 
ter by Kamal Azimi Nia, one 
of his senior deputies, saying 
he had confessed to charges of 
corruption because of severe 
beatings in prison. — AP. 





‘The broadcasting watchdogs, burdened with dusty 
legislation, belong to a time when there was only BBC 
television and ITV and politicians were freshly paranoid/ 

Peter Preston 


Comment, page 12 
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Hong Kong bids a fond farewell 


News in brief 


to its white knuckle ride airport 


Vatican aide calls for 
more food for Sudan 


The great move 
from Kowloon 
Is prompting 
instant 
nostalgia for 
the noisy, 
vertiginous 
flight route. 
John Gittings 
reports 


FAMINE in Sudan's southern Bahrel Ghazni 

from malnutrition, the Pope's administrate for the area said 

^ft^M^nortoSS MazzoLnri, who had 


region’s Rumbek diocese, said in a stattraenn ~rne ««« u»u2v- 
utfd by the United Nations World Food Programme, aid agen- 
cies and the Churches ft far from being enough. 

He the WFP was able to deliver only about half the 

10 000 tons of food needed each month. "The famine is now 
hitting hard the children, the disabled, the elderly andthe 
lepers — those who have most d tfficulty in reaching the food 
distribution centres." he said. 

"I witnessed dramatic cases oTstarvtng “*L, 

children collapsing on an airstrip after walking all night — and 

finding that the food distribution had ended. 

He said an Increase in the Dow of food to the famine- hltareos 
was urgently needed in July and August. — Reuters. batrobt 


Fighting flares in Bissau 


T HE removal vans 
began rolling last 
night — aft L200 of 
them — in Hong 
Kong’s great airport 
move. Last week's visit by 
Bill Clinton was a distant 
memory as the media and 
most of the public focused on 
the real event of the year. 

As Kai Tak airport, famous 
for its vertiginous approach 
over Kowloon rooftops, shut, 
a fleet of trucks, barges and 
planes shifted vital gear and 
themselves to the new airport 
on Lantau island. 

Many Hong Kong families 
flew out of Kai Tak during the 
day to spend the night else- 
where in the region — and 
then fly back today to the new 
airport Shops in the depar- 
ture area sold out as every- 
thing became a souvenir. 

After the last planes had 
taken off, the runway lights 
were switched off in a cere- 
mony shown live on all four 
television channels. 

Kai Tak fever has been al- 
most as intense as the excite- 
ment over Hong Kong’s han- 
dover on July 1 last year. By 
comparison, the handover an- 
niversary last week was 
hardly noticed. 

Operation Night Move had 
a narrow window of opportu- 
nity: the last flight was sched- 
uled to leave Kai Tak at 
11.30pm; the first was due to 
arrive at Chek Lap Kok at 6 JO 

this mo rning . 

A fleet of trucks and barges 
was needed to transport 
essential equipment which 
could not be moved earlier. 
Including fire and rescue 
equipment and some massive 
cargo-loaders. 

Thirty passenger aircraft 
were also moved from one air- 
port to the- other to be pro- 
positioned for morning flights 
out of Chek Lap Kok. 

The earliest convoy to leave 
Kai Tak yesterday evening in- 



FORCES loyal to Guinea-Bissau's government exctangpd_ fire 
with rebel soldiers in the capital yesterday in some eff the fiercest 
fighting since the military revolt began four weeks ago. Portu- 

e '^neroSMy Lusa said a long column of black smoke could 
be se«x over Bissau, possibly streaming from the Chinese an- 
bassy, where flammable material was believed to be stored. The 
embassy is near the rebel stronghold.in the Bra military complex, 
dose to the airport. Another report said the smoke might have 
been caused by petrol bombs. . , 

In an interview with Lusa at the weekend. Guinea-Bissau s 
president. Joao Bernardo Vieira, reiterated that peace talks were 
condi tonal on a rebel ceasefire. — Reutov. Lisbon. 


Bucharest adviser arrested 


A SENIOR Romanian government official was arrested for ac- 
cepting thousands of dollars as a bribe from an American busi- 
nessman, a local news agency reported yesterday. Petre Isac, a 
govern ment adviser, is alleged to have demanded $10,000 from 
Vasile Bouleann for permission to build two water purification 
plants. Mediafaxsaid. j . . . _ 

MrBouleanu, a Romanian-born American, tdd a presidential 
aMp, who helped to organise a sting. Police allegedly caught Mr 
Isac with marked notes on him. — AP. Bucharest 


Berbers protest at Arabic law 


Some of the final flights landing at and departing from Kai Tak airport are caught by a time-exposure photograph 


photoqhraph: bobby yip 


eluded a squadron of motor- 
ised aircraft steps, speeding 
incongruously thro ugh urban 
Kowloon. 

Roads were closed and 
police tactical units deployed 
to prevent crowd interfer- 
ence. Earlier, a senior police 
officer had given a solemn 
pledge that neither of the two 
chosen routes would be af- 
fected by landslides. 

Kowloon residents whose 
lives had been made a misery 
by the busy flight path over 
their heads — which only 
closed for a few hours each 
night — said yesterday that 
they would miss the 
excitement. 

Pilots who constantly made 
the tight “checkerboard 


turn”, and still bad sweaty 
palms, told the television 
reports they would miss the 
challenge. 

Ordinary users of the air- 
port. which reached capacity 
12 years ago, said they would 
miss it “for sentimental 
reasons". 

Sightseers squatted on traf- 
fic islands to photograph 
planes as they were briefly 
framed in the sky between 
blocks of flats. In spite of 
police appeals, a stream of 
spectators flowed into every 
possible space around the 
airport 

Nostalgic archive footage 
on television showed the Bea- 
tles arriving at Kai Tak and 
trim ground staff behind 


1960s-style check-in desks. 
There were grimmer se- 
quences of crashed aircraft 
being fished out of the har- 
bour. But only 12 serious acci- 
dents have occurred since the 
second world wan no plane 
has ever failed to complete 
the rooftop turn and only a 
few have run out of runway. 

Nearly all Hong Kong's 
newspapers led yesterday 
with the Kai Tak story and 
they are expected to do so 
a gain today. The exception 
was the pro-Beijing Da Gong 
Bao, which led with the story 
of a border agreement be- 
tween China and Kazakhstan. 

But the Sunday Morning 
Post sounded a different note 
with a story alleging that the 


government had struck a deal 
with contractors at the new 
airport to prevent public 
knowledge of fatal casualties 
among construction workers. 

It said 49 workers bad died 
since 1995 working on the 
£12 billion project The acci- 
dent rate was above interna- 
tional s tandar ds — although 
it was still only two-thirds of 
the HoDg Kong average. 

Work began on the great 
move to Chek Lap Kok at file 
beginning of June. By the 
time it is finally concluded In 
early August it will have in- 
volved more than 10,000 vehi- 
cle movements and 70 barges. 

The first flight operated by 
Imperial Airways, landed at 
Kai Tak in March 1936. Dur- 


ing the war, the Japanese ex- 
panded the airport using 
prison labour. It was further 
expanded in 1954 and again in 
1975, when the runway was 
extended Into the sea to take 
jumbo jets. By 1996 it had be- 
come the third busiest inter- 
national airport in the world, 
handling 29.5 million 
passengers. 

The new airport at Chek 
Lap Kok has only just been 
completed in time. Although 
it has been hailed as a great 
engineering project, Hong 
Kongers win be quick to criti- 
cise any detects. The virtues 
of the old airport, a conve- 
nient taxi ride from the Kow- 
loon side of the harbour, will 
be mourned in retrospect. 


ALGERIA began enforcing a new law yesterday which makes 
Arabic compulsory for all official business, despite protests from 
the country's Berber minority. Hundreds of Berber activists took 
to the streets of central Algiers to denounce the policy and 
demand recognition of their Tamazight tongue as an official 
language too. 

Up to 5 million Algerians are believed to be Berber-speakers, 
mo&ly in the mountainous Kabylie region in the north-east. For 
20 years activists have tried to have their language given the same 
nfflrinl status as Arabic. A hitherto unknown Berber group 
threatenpd tact wurtc tD eliminate any Algerians who tried to 
apply the Arabisation policy. — Reuters, Algiers. 


Ronaldo craze kicks in 


AT LEAST 15 boys bom in the past two weeks in the southern 

Albanian town ofBerat have been named after the Brazilian 
football star Ronaldo. Registrar Lumturi Dyrmlshi said be was 
impressed by how often the striker’s name was appearing on birth 
certificates. 

Youths in the town have also taken to wearing Ronaldo shirts 
and shaving their heads to imitate their idol 

Meanwhfie/lhalmedia said right inmates had sawn tbeirway 
out afa prison daring the Croat la-Oarmany Worid Cup match. 

But the ptdice refused to say whether the escape from the 
detention centre inRayong, 90 miles south ofBangkok, occurred 
because guards were distracted. • i gendes. Tirana and 
Bangkok. 


Belgian museum Aid plan adds 
exhibits a brief to woes for 
history of anarchy Tajikistan poor 


Stephen Bates in Brussels 


I N HIS large suburban 
house in a distinctly 
bourgeois part of Brus- 
sels, Jan Bucquoy, film- 
maker and anarchist, is ex- 
pounding his theory of 
revolution. It’s all about 
underpants. 

After all, this is the home 
of surrealism. So convinced 
is Bucquoy that the revolu- 
tion can start from Brus- 
sels that he has opened one 
of the oddest museums that 
even Belgium has seen — in 
his front room. Le Mus£e 
du Slip Beige — the Belgian 
Underpants Museum — Is 
meant to shock the system. 

“I want to provoke the es- 
tablishment, attack its 
power, provoke a coup 
d'etat — it's not for tour- 
ists, it's not Magritte. 
Underpants can also be a 
statement," he explained. 

Bucquoy, small, plump, 
jolly, the author of a cult 
film called The Sex Life of 
Belgians. Is in a Line of 
national surrealists, stretch- 
ing back to the painter Rend 
Magritte and forward to 
Noel Godin, the celebrated 
entarteur (pie-thrower) of 
Brussels whose mission in 
life is to land custard pies in 
the faces of the rich, famous 
and pompous. 

Godin, author of Cream 
and Punishment, caught 
Bill Gates with a pie this 
year and has successfully 
targeted such French nota- 
bles as the philosopher Ber- 
nard-Henri Levy and the 
late novelist Marguerite 
Doras. Not surprisingly, he 
is a mate of Bucquoy and 
had a part In his film For 
him , too, the art of the entar- 
teur is a political statement 
Anyone visiting the 
underpants museum in Rue 
Nestor de Ttere on a Sun- 
day morning — it only 
opens on Sunday mornings, 
when all good Belgians are 
in church — will be treated 
to a tour of the pants hang- 
ing framed on the walls and 
to some rather more direct 
assaults on such national 
heroes as the late king Bau- 
douin and Tintin. 

It has to be said that the 


underpants, as worn by Bel- 
gian television presenters, 
singers and football 
coaches, are on the mun- 
dane side, as are the Y- ; 
fronts that adorn pictures of 
the beads of such famous 
Americans as Clark Gable 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

King Baudouin. a devout 
and saintly figure who died 
in 1993, appears to arouse 
r particular fury. He is de- 
picted in a series of collages 
gazing at naked men. 

Surprisingly, the current 
long, Baudouin's younger 
brother Albert does not fig- 
ure in the exhibition. "I 
don’t feel -the same way 
about him. He rides a 
motorbike in his spare 
time,” the artist said. 

Tintin also comes in for a 
slating. He is pictured doing 
unmentionable things to his 
pet dog. Snowy. 

Alas, for all Bucquoy’s as- 
saults on the system, the 
Belgian government and its 
royal family are still in 
place. The notorious paedo- 
phile Marc Dutroux, now 
awaiting trial, has done 
rather more to undermine 
the Institutions of the state 
by exposing the incompe- 
tence of the authorities. 

“Yes, well, Dutroux rep- 
resents the black side and I 
am the white side,” Buo- 
quoy said. “Revolution by 
arms is not possible but de- 
mocracy doesn’t offer the 
possibility of total change. 
Copernicus. Darwin. Bob 
Dylan — they all changed 
society with their thou ghts. 
Ten people visiting here 
would be enough. ” 

Unfortunately, not even 
the lure of free coffee and 
biscuits was enough to en- 
tice a single other visitor 
daring the museum’s first 
hour and a half of opening 
yesterday. The underpants 
revolution may have to 
wait a little longer. 

Bucquoy offered the 
Guardian copies of his radi- 
cal satirical magazines and 
a calendar of photographs 
of himself in a series of 

naked full-frontal and 
tumescent poses, then trot- 
ted. off to feed the chickens 
In his back garden: a very 
Belgian pastime. 


The old and sick are 
left behind by their 
families, reports 

Claudia McElroy 

from Dushanbe 


R aisa buriev, a 72- 
year-old widow with a 
debilitating heart com- 
plaint. is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to look after 
her son Yevgeny, who has 
been bedridden for the past 
eight years. 

Their combined state pen- 
sion of about £L90 a month is 
barely enough to buy a pound 
of meat and six loaves of 
bread, while just one of the 
medications they need would 
cost mare than £6 a week. 

They have sold most of the 
contents of their house in the 
Tajik capital. Dushanbe, to 
make ends meet- 
“Condltions here have been 
getting worse and worse, 
that’s why all the family left 
to find better opportunities. 
Because of the war they never 
come here and they can't send 
any money," said Raisa, look- 
ing at a photograph of two 
granddaughters who left for 
Estonia with their mother. 

On the other side of the 
city, Olim and Odd Saidov 
are also prisoners in their 
home. Ollm, aged 41. has been 
bedridden since an operation 
on his liver left him paralysed 
down one side five years ago. 

He is cared for by Odd, aged 
62, who had both legs ampu- 
tated at the thigh after a scle- 
rotic illness led to gangrene. 
The brothers' relatives have 
also left to seek a better lift in 
Russia, leaving the men to 
survive on a state benefit of 
less than £1 per month. 

O Hm . a tr ain ed engineer 
like his brother, spends hl« 
days dreaming of being able 
to complete the projects he 
was working on before he be- 
came paralysed. 

have designs for many 
useful projects in the villages 

such as flour mills and mini- 
hydros.” he said. “Chinese in- 
vestors showed interest — 
until the war rama along." 
Odd. wbo moves around 


with the aid of homemade 
crutches, is bitter: “What 
hope is there for someone in 
my condition?” 

The answer is that there is 
little hope in Dushanbe, 
where chronic poverty among 
the elderly and disabled has 
reached epidemic propor- 
tions. Tajikistan was the 
poorest Soviet republic even 
before the outbreak of civil 
war in 1992 brought about the 
total collapse of the economy. 
Now about 80 per cent of the 
population live below the pov- 
erty line, unable to meet even 
their basic needs. 

The elderly and disabled, 
whose only source of income 
is the state pension, are 
among those hardest hit by 
the collapse of the Soviet wel- 
fare system. 

A spokesman for the char- 
ity Dflsuz (Mercy) said many 
elderly and disabled people 
were turning to charity as the 
only hope. 

“Our caseload has multi- 
plied four-fold over the past 
four years, as. many people 
see us as their only hope. But 
no matter how much we do It 
never seems enough. Al- 
though the government says 
one of its priorities is to Im- 
prove the social welfare of in- 
valids, it cant do anything 
until the economy improves," 
he said. 

Tajikistan was by no means 
the orily republic that inher- 
ited a fragile economy from 
> the Soviet Union. But its 
unique circumstances, in- 
cluding the lack of a manufac- 
turing base and a crippling 
foreign debt, were com- 
pounded by a civil war and 
the economy went into free 
fan. 

Since 1995 the government 
has been following an eco- 
nomic reform programme 
sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank with over £150 
million in loans. The 
prgramme is aimed at bring- 
ing free-market capitalism to 
rapidly -changing societies 
such as the former Soviet 
repnhlics. 

But the austerity measures, 
coupled with liberalisation of 1 
prices, have caused hardship 
to many people, and wages lag 
far be hind inflatio n 


£269 a month including 
service and maintenance 
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Johnny Speight 


OBITUARIES 1 1 


Life with Aif 


( 


I HAVE often won- 
dered what would 
happen if I went 
up to a complete 
stranger in a bar 
and threw my 
drink in his face. Just what 
would he do? Just how would 
he reacts So once mused the 
writer Johnny Speight who 
has died aged 78 . in feet he 
spent 30 years doing some- 
thing very s imilar — throw- 
ing our prejudices in our 
faces through the rambling, 
poisonous outpourings of Alf 
Garnett Speight was always 
uncharacteristically modest 
when he discussed the bellig- 
erent, bigoted old bully. “I 

didn't create Alf Garnett.” he 
said. “Society did. I just 
grassed on him.” 

Speight first chronicled the 
doings of Alt played by War- 
ren Mitchell, in a half-hour 
play in the BBC's series of 
one-offs. Comedy Playhouse, 
in 1964. Several wildly suc- 
cessful runs of Till Death Us 
Do Pan and two movies later, 
Alf had entered the collective 
psyche to such an extent that 
a newspaper poll reported 
that seven out of 10 people in 
Britain thought he was reaL 
He loudly and often drunk- 
enly voiced every revolting 
prejudice there was, and 
viewers loved him for it No 
one was safe from Alf — 
blacks, Jews. Catholics, Liv- 
erpudlians, Irish, his neigh- 
bours. He distrusted and de- 
tested them alL No one was 
spared except Her Majesty the 
Queen, about whom Alf be- 
came misty-eyed with 
reverence. 

This led to a somewhat am- 
bivalent attitude towards 
Speight: how much was 
Johnny and how much was 
Alf? In reality, except for a 
shared Cockney background, 
they had almost nothing in 
common. Alf was an old-style 
hang 'em and flog 'em Tory. 
Speight was an affable, cyni- 
cal ex-jazz musician with a 
soft stammer and an old-style 
Marxist outlook on life. 

The son of a London docker, 
he was born in fanning Town 
and left school at 14. “I hated 
school,” he said. “We used to 
plan escapes, or try to acquire 
a disease, anything to get out 
of school. We used to think 
you were lucky If you got TB. 


If someone got TB we’d all try 
and catch it off him tf one of 
the kids had it. we’d get him 
to breathe all over us, or spit 
in our sandwiches." 

Speight worked for various 
companies in the East End 
while polishing his sk£D& as a 
drummer, and in h te late 
teens formed a band called 
the Syncopated Rhy thm Boys. 
He progressed to Howard 
Wynn-Jones and his Big 
Broadcast Band, a ram- 
shackle outfit with delusions 
of grandeur, and then his own 
band, Johnny Speight anti hie 
Hot Shots. 

The second world war in- 
terrupted his musical career 
and he was sent by the Army 
to help dispose of the bodies 
of German soldiers on the bat- 
tlefields of France. Under- 
standably, he loathed it, but 
later his cynical Jauntiness 
reasserted itself “I must say 
that 1 don’t regret one mo- 


‘You have to write 
all the rubbish out 
of yourself before 
you realise what 
writing is all about* 


meat of the war. It was the 
first fimw in my life that I had 
a bed to myself.'* 

Bad: in civvy street, Speight 
found work as a drummer 
hard to cone by. While work- 
ing as an Insurance salesman 
— annthar job he hatari be- 
cause his conscience got fn the 
way of making money — he 
discovered his vocation as a 
writer through George Ber- 
nard Shaw. “I was always 
reading some remark of his in 
the newspapers. They were al- 
ways very funny and I imag- 
ined him to be a stand-up 
comic, like Tommy Trinder. 
Then looking in Canning 
Town public library one day, 1 
saw this shelf of books and 
thought ‘Christ, he writes as 
weUT Reading Shaw was to me 
at that time as near as one 
could get to a divine revela- 
tion. It was as though a light 
had beer turned on and every 
dark recess lit by sweet 
reason." 

Speight devoured every- 


thing Shaw wrote and then 
moved on to other authors 
Shaw had mentioned — 
Strindberg, Chekhov, Ibsen. 
He joined the Unity Theatre 
and began to write plays about 
the evfls of capitalism and the 
rights eff man, warkhe latea: 
dismissed as “a load of crap. I 
think you have to write all the 
rubbish out of yourself fhr five 
years before you realise what 
writing is aH about” 

EQs move into comedy witt- 
ing came at a rare jazz gig 
when a throwaway line was 
heard by Spike Milligan and 
Eric Sykes. Sp e ight devel- 
oped more humo urous mate- 
rial and was Introduced to 
Frankie Howerd by an army 
friend backstage at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre. Howerd 
showed some of Speight’s 
gags to his own writers, Ray 
Galton and Alan Simpson, 
and Milligan and Sykes. Soon 
Speight was Incorporated into 
a team of fertile comic- writ- 
ing talents. 

His work was first heard on 
a radio show called Mr Ros — 

and Mr Ray. starring Bd- 

mrmdo Ros and Ray Elling- 
ton, two bandleaders who, ac- 
cording to Speight, “not only 
couldn't act. they could 
hardly talk proper. So any big 
words would have been lost, 
not only on their audience, 
but on them as well I did 
about five gags each show and 
I got about £15 a week.” 

He went on to write The 
Frankie Howerd Shout with 
Terry Nation and John Antro- 
bus, and also provided mate- 
rial for Peter Sellers, More- 
cam be and Wise, Arthur 
Askey. Cyril Fletcher and Vic 
Oliver, but found himself 
frustrated because most co- 
medians had characters of 
their own that left little scope 
for a writer to experiment. 

All this changed when he 
started to work for Arthur 
Haynes, and in Haynes’s con- 
temptuous, know-all tramp 
Speight created tbe embryo of 
Alf Garnett. He wrote 500 
radio and television shows for 
Haynes In nine years and 
loved the portly, beady-eyed 
little comic. “Haynes was one 
of the first truly great televi- 
sion comedians,” he said. 
'With Arthur there was no 
over-emphasis In perfor- 
mance. He seemed to do it all 
with his eyes, and when he : 


played a character he gave 
the impression that he had 
just walked In off the street,” 

During the years he worked 
for Haynes, Speight wrote two 
TV plays, The Compartment 

and The Playmates (which won 
a Screen Writers’ Guild 
Award), and a stage play, Hie 
Stacker’s Yard Then canw» 
TUI Death Us Do Part, with 
Mitchell brilliantly supported 
by Dandy Nichols as Rig* his 
long-suffering “silly moo” wife, 
Una Stubbs as daughter Rita 
and Anthony Booth as “Scouse 
git" son-in-law Mike. 

Alf and bis f amil y brought 
Speight wealth, big cars and a 
palatial house but he always 
remained something of a 
streetwise Jack-the-Lad char- 
acter. He described himself as 
“an egotist, a moralist, a very 
shy man of a very anti-social 
one, and a nasty bastard at 
times”. Warren Mitchell said 
of him: “The height of John- 


‘Atf may be 
ignorant but he’s 
not unusual. The 
world Is full of 
Alf Garnetts’ 


ay’s enjoyment of life is to ac- 
tually travel on the team 
coach to a football match.'* 
The Garnett saga proved to 
be eminently exportable; ver- 
sions were made in Holland, 
Germany, and, most success- 
fully. in the United States, 
where All In The Family won 
a number of Emmy awards. 
Back in England, Dandy 
Nichols left the cast but 
returned for a series of In 
Sickness and In Health, in 
which an older, mellower Alf 
is seen as an urban folk hero, 
a champion of the old and dis- 
abled, taking cm bureaucracy. 

In the 1980s Speight had his 
share of failures — a pro- 
jected series co-written with 
Ray Galton about politicians 
was shelved by the BBC, and 
Channel 4’s The Lady is a 
Tramp, with Patricia Hayes, 
was disliked by the critics. 
Curry and Chips, a racial con- 
flict comedy with Sykes and 
Milligan, got high ratings but 
was dropped by London 


Weekend. Television after 
complaints about its conde- 
scending attitude towards 
Pakistanis. 

By the 1990s Speight was 
having problems with the 
new era of what was then 
called "political correctness”. 
In 1992 the BBC pulled the 
plug on a six-part series of In 
Sickess and in Health; in the 
previous series there had 
been complaints about Alf s 
language and his attitude to 
lesbianism and Aids. An irri- 
tated Speight said in 1995: 
“I’m looked on as a kind of 
dissident. There's terrible 
censorship now. So many sub- 
jects are taboo. It seems to me 
that If you want to write the 
truth you have to be careful 
not to be too truthfizL You 
have to lie a bit. They want 
fiction, real fiction, now 
rather than fece up to un- 
pleasant facts. Cardboard 
characters «n d banality seem 
to be the In’ thing .” 

Some intriguing projects 
went unrealised. One was a 
film he planned with Alf as a 
grandfather — the long-lost 
baby boy briefly seen tn epi- 
sodes in the early 1970s be- 
comes the youngest Labour 
prime minister and Alf, who is 
discovered by the media, be- 
comes the government's rela- 
tive from helL (Tony Booth, 
who had played the baby's 
father, is in real life Tony 
Blair’s father-in-law). 

Speight, who had a long and 
happy marriage and three 
children, regretted that there 
seemed no room for Alf Gar- 


nett as social mores changed. 
"It's been a quiet. couple of 
years for Alf,” he said 
recently, “but as far as I'm 
concerned he never died. He’s 
a product of his background. 
He may be ignorant but. you 
know, Alf s not unusual at alL 
Unfortunately, the world is 
full of Alf Garnetts. You can't 
encourage racists to be any 
worse than they are. And the 
fact that you raise these 
points of view and make fun 
of them makes people more 
inclined to think about them. 
If you never mention them, 
they just go on.” 


Stephen Dixon 


Johnny Speight, comedy writer, 
bom June 2, 1920: died July 5, 
1998 



Speight ... he once thought Bernard Shaw was a stand-up comic 


PETER JOHNS 



The lady of the lake . . . Mavis Guzelian (left, on the lap of a nanny) on Coniston Water as a child with her sisters 

Mavis ‘Titty* Guzelian 


The first swallow of summer 


M avis “Titty* Guze- 
Uan, who has died 
aged 78, was the 
highly original 
young girl who caught the 
imagina tion of a crabby Man- 
chester Guardian journalist, 
tormented by stomach ulcere 
and the alienation of his own, 
only daughter. As a result she 
received the mixed blessing of 

becoming the “real” version 

of a famo us children’s book 
character — Titty, the least 
predictable of Arthur Ran- 
somed young sailors in the 
Swallows and Amazons 
adventures. 

She led her own successful 
life, in art, mwfichl adminis- 
tration and raising a family, 
but was always aware of her 
non-existent but far more cele- 
brated counterpart Hie com- 
plications were increased by 
the genuine emotion which 
Ransome put into his cre- 
ation, whose model was more 
than passingly the daughter 

he never had. 

Mavis’s mother, Dora Cor 
lingwood, had turned down a. 
proposal from Ransome when 
the writer — a student of her 
father W G Coflingwood, John 
RuSWn’s biographer — was an 
ambitious young man on the 
make. Ransome then con- 
tracted a disastrous marriage. 
Its- break-up lay behind the 
alienation of his daughter Ta- 
bitha- Wfoanwhite, Dora en- 
joyed a long and happy mar - 
rin g* to an Armenian doctor, 
Ernest Altounyan. 

Old ties were reforged when 


the Altoimyans-and their chil- 
dren — Susie, Taqui, Titty, 
Roger and Brigit — met up in 
the summer of 1923 for a long, 
sunny holiday in the Lake 
District Irritated with the 
Manchester Guardian — be 
described 9s venerable edito- 
rial corridor as “hutches for 
rabbits, some with diseased 
livers and swollen spleen” — 
Ransome was looking for a 
spur to write fiction full-time. 
The Altounyans’ children 
gave it to him. 

He acknowledged their in- 
fluence in Swallows and Ama- 
zons’ original dedication; his 
young crews were based on 
the Altounyans; the dinghies, 
tbe Swallow and the Amazon, 
were copies from the real 
boats, the Swallow and the 
Mavis; which he and Ernest 
clubbed together to buy- 
in the cacg of his characters 



Guzelian . . . imaginative 


Roger and Titty Ransome did 
not even trouble to change 
the names. Mavis was better- 
known throughout her life as 
Titty, a nickname taken from 
a favourite nursery rhyme. 

She discovered later in life 
that Ransome and his second 
wife, Evgenia Shelepina, had 
asked to adopt her at the age 
of eight, and that tbe writer 
had always kept a portrait of 
her which her mother had 
given him instead. To her he 
remained "Unde Arthur”,- al- 
though she confessed that fic- 


tional Titty “was so good and 
clever that she made me feel 

very inferior.” 

Mavis Guzelian was bom in 
Aleppo in Syria and spent her 
early years dodging to and 
from between the Levant and 
the T-nke District She was 
educated at Annisgarth 
school. Windermere, and the 
Perse School, Cambridge, and 
seemed destined for a career 
in* art after studying under 
Henry Moore in the late 1930s 
at Chelsea School of Art 

The war i n ter ve ned, how- 
ever, and she was dispatched 
to Jerusalem to write news 
bulletins. When victory came, 
she took over from Brigit as 
administrator of an Aleppo 
hospital TTtty’s most folSZting 
period followed bar 1954 mar- 
riage to MeUmn Guzelia n, an 
A rmenian refugee in Egypt 
She followed hfrn from Peter- 
borough and then ’ bfrpk to the 
Lake District, where he main- 
tained lorries and buses while 
Mavis painted and brought up 


two daughters and a son at a 
house on Ccniston (the back- 
drop to Swallows and Ama- 
zons). 

Tbe family re-encountered 
tbe Raosomes and might have 
inspired further books but the 
author’s grump in ess in- 
creased with age. to the extent 
that he replaced his ori ginal 
dedication on the misguided 
grounds that, the Altounyan 
children were einrmtng too 
great a part in the series* 
success. 

The G nzdians mnvwd finally 
to Bradford, to be close to their 
daughter Rahel and son Aza- 
dour, who had become a 
sought-after photographer. 
Titty produced more paintings 
and was engaged in translating 
her husband’s memoirs from 
Armenian when she Ml fn 

She was described by her 
sister Brigit Sanders, presi- 
dent of the Arthur Ransome 
Society, as having “a special 
relationship with Arthur 
Ransome because she was so 
imaginative". Some of that 
shows in solemnly quizzical 
photographs of her from the 
idyllic summer of 1928; and in 
her paintings, which are ex- 
pected to form a posthumous 
exhibition. She leaves her 
husband and two children. 
Her other daughter prede- 
ceased her. 


Martin Walnwright 


Mavis Guzelian, painter and ad- 
ministrator, bom May 28, 1920; 
died July 3,1998 


Aids and comfort 


A IDS did not touch the 
family or friends of 
Catherine Kennedy, 
who has died of pancreatic 
cancer aged 5L And as a for- 
eigner in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, she had no powerful 
patrons in the state govern- 
ment As for the local gay 
community, they could not 
figure out where this strong- 
willed Englishwoman with 
short blonde hair, who loved 
to jog, who had no political 
agenda, was coming foam. 

So her desire to set up a res- 
idential nursing home for 
Aids patients was frankly uto- 
pian. But in eight years Cath- 
erine Kennedy accomplished 
the impossible. In the face of 
rancorous politics, sexism, 
bureaucratic obstructiveness, 
not-in-my-back-yardlsm and 
cuts In public funding, 
created the Leeway aids facil- 
ity. Opened in 1995, it is one of 
the finest such facilities in 
the United States. And her 
struggle has become a case 
study in not-for-profit entre- 
preneurship at the Harvard 
Business SchooL 
In 1983 her husband, the 
historian Paul Kennedy, 
joined the brain-drain and 
took up a history chair at 
Yale Un i vers i ty. The move to 
the US Involved a significant 
sacrifice of her own ambi- 
tions, but she took an MA In 
public and private manage- 
ment. The challenge of usirig 
the most sophisticated man- 
agement tools in the public 
sector appealed to her. 
Catherine then worked on | 


Letter 


the implications for the insur- 
ance industry of Aids. The in- 
dustry seemed primarily con- 
cerned to exclude high-risk 
social and sexual categories, 
and she found that repellent 
So she discussed with her hu- 
band and a small group of 
local medical and political fig- 
ures the problems which Aids 
patients were facing. 

In Ronald Reagan's Amer- 
ica, the public fear was so 
strong that some hospitals 
refosed admission to Aids 
cases. If you were poor In 
Connecticut and bad Aids, 
there was nowhere to go. 
Thus did she set out to create 
the Leeway. 

Catherine was the oldest 
surviving child of five, born 
into a working-class Irish 
Catholic family in Wallsend, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. She 
won a grammar school place, 
but left after taking O-levels 
when her father had to stop 
work due to as best os is. She 



Isabel Adonis writes: In your 
obituary of my father, the 
painter, art historian, 

teacher, novelist, anthropolo- 
gist and archaeologist Denis 
Williams (July 4) no mention 
was made that be had a pri- 
vate life. My mother, Cather- 
ine Williams, stayed up night 
after night to help create the 
books, provided inspiration 
for the paintings and fed the 
many artists, including Wil- 
son Harris, who filled our 
home. I rang my father 
shortly before be died, and he 
sairt of that time: “1 saw 
everything through Cather- 
ine's eyes, she was so 
powertoL" 

My mother is suffering. She 
has been neglected and has 
lived in poverty aH her life, 
while her ex-husband had the 
identity of a cultural hero; the 
price of his achievement is 
stm being paid by the women 
and children of his several 
families. 


Kennedy . . . conscience 


A Country Diary 


became a clerk in a local in- 
surance office and at a parish 
dance met Paul, then a sixth- 
form grammar-school boy 
They became inseparable. 

After taking a first in his- 
tory from Newcastle Univer- 
sity in 1968, Paul Kennedy 
went on to Oxford. They mar- 
ried a year later. Catherine 
worked as chief insurance of- 
ficer for Robert Maxwell’s 
chaotic Pergamon Press, and 
in the evenings typed her hus- 
band’s dissertation. Three 
sons followed. In 1970 the fam- 
ily moved to Norwich, where 
Paul became a history lec- 
turer at the University of East 
Anglia (UE A). 

In 1975 Catherine graduated 
in economics with economic 
history from UEA. taking a 
master’s — on the Edwardian 
philanthropic campaign to 
provide meals for poor school- 
children — two years later. In 
Norwich she taught, and 
trained as a Catholic mar- 
riage guidance counsellor. 
Then came the US. 

Catherine Kennedy’s social 
conscience made her a per- 
suasive advocate for the mar- 
ginalised- Her humour, reli- 
gious faith, and devotion to 
her husband and her children 
made her a unique woman. 
Her husband and three sons 
survive her. 


Eric Homberger 


Catherine Urwjn Kennedy, 
health administrator, bom Feb- 
ruary 12, 1947; died June 23, 
1998 


THE YORKSHIRE DALES: 
Baugh Fell above Garsdale — 
pronounced Bo Fell, like the 
r jm g dfllp peak — is a far 
bigger mountain, in area, 
than anything In Lakeland, 
even falls like shapely Bow- 
fell, its namesake. Indeed, you 
could probably squeeze all tbe 
Howgill fells within the area 
embraced by Baugh Fell, 
their bulky neighbour. But 
it’s not a very high hill and. 
except on its steepish south- 
ern flank, a very sprawling 
mountain with long, rather 
tedious, ways to the top. I 
don’t think fve ever met any- 
body up there. This time we 
went up from Grisedale, “the 
dale that died”, so-called be- 
cause the farms were sud- 
denly deserted for economic 
reasons many years ago and 
now lie in ruins, with furni- 
ture, mattresses, cookers and 
children’s toys abandoned to 
the elements. It was about 10 
years since I had last been in 


Grisedale and the deteriora- 
tion is now far worse with an 
air of dereliction everywhere 
— neglected pastures, walls 
falling down, the chapel 
dosed, and nettles growing in 
considerable profusion. But 
Grisedale, a green trough 
more than a thousand feet up. 
sliced out of the flank of 
Baugh Fell is still a lovely 
place, filled with the fresh air 
of the heights, crowded with 
wild flowers and loud with 
birdsong. We trudged through 
the tussocks, past lonely 
tarns, to the east summit for 
the superb, widespread views 
and then down over Grisedale 
Pike back to the car. On this 
last summit, which com- 
mands a bird’s-eye view of 
Grisedale, there are about 16 
tall stone cairns of varying 
heights. I like to think they 
axe memorials of departed 
families, each looking down 
on what used to be a home. 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Dave Allen, comedian. 62; 
Vladimir Ashkenazy, pia- 
nist and conductor, 61; Mau- 
reen Baker, race relations 
and civil liberties activist 63; 
David Capet cricketer, 35; 
Prof Gordon Conway, presi- 
dent Rockefeller Foundation, 
60; Baroness Cox. nurse, 61; 
John Cummings, Labour 
MP, 55; The XIV th Dalai 
Lama (Gyasto Tenzin), 63; 
Alan Freeman, disc jockey, 
71; Peter Glossop, baritone, 
70; Geraldine James, ac- 
tress. 48; Jeff King; jockey. 
57; Janet Leigh, actress, 71; 
William McCall, trade union 
leader, 69; John Makepeace, 
furniture designer, 59; Elliot 
Morley, MP, minister for 
fisheries. 46; Mary Peters, 
athlete, 59; Cathryn Pope, so- 
prano. 41; Jonathon Porritt, 
ecologist, 48; Sir Charles 
Powell, former adviser to 
Mrs Thatcher, 57; Nancy 
Reagan, former US First 
Lady, 75; Jennifer Saunders, 
comedienne, 40; Tamara Sin- 

yavskaya, operatic mezzo-so- 
prano, 55; Betty Smith, saxo- 
phonist singer, 60; Sylvester 
Stallone, film actor and di- 
rector, 52. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN article that began on 
page 6 of G2, July 1, headed 
The kick inside, we said. 
The murder [of Tupac Sha- 
kur) was allegedly retaliation 
for the killing of rival rapper 
Biggie Smalls . . .” This 
would not have been poss- 
ible. Tupac Shakur was 
killed on September 13, 1996, 
six months before Biggie 
Smalls, wbo was killed on 
March 9, 1997. 

THE DIRECTOR or The X- 
Files is not Peter Weir, who 
was mistakenly credited with 
it in our Top-10 US film list 
page 21. Friday Review, July 
3. The director Is Rob 
Bowman. 

IT WAS not correct to say. as 
we did on page 34. July 3, that 
Roosevelt’s presidency 
"ended just after the second 
world war victory". Roose- 
velt died on April 12, 1945. 
Japan surrendered on 
September 2. 1945. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 01 71 
239 9$89 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mall to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Furring- 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail ; 
reader@guordian.co.uk 
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The New: BJitics 


Jonathan Cook 
@Azraq 

E ACH day at Azraq a 
modern caravan of air- 
conditioned coaches 
arrives to disgorge Its Law- 
rence of Arabia pilgrims. 
They congregate amid the 
crumbling black basalt 
walls of the town's castle, 
another brief stop on a T E 
Lawrence trail that also 
takes in Jordan’s weird de- 
sert rock formations of 
Wadi Rum and the Red Sea 
town of Aqaba. 

A kiosk dose to the cas- 
tle’s large, stone doors dis- 
penses faded postcards and 
overpriced drinks to these 
travellers of the tarmac- 
adam. Nada, guardian of 
the rains, stands close by, 
w yiflTly obligin g . 

To anyone who cares to | 

listen, he talks about his 
uncle. Monied. Until six 1 
months ago, when ill- health 
forced him to retire, 

Monied was guardian — 
and, say some, more of an 
attraction than the castle 
Itself. 

Although Monied was 
only five in the winter of 
1917, when Lawrence made 
the castle his headquarters 
and planned his campaign 
against the Turks, he has 
spent several decades viv- 
idly recounting his father’s 
stories about the great man. 

T -wa? iTnmpttinf ply Mpnr 

today is why Lawrence of 
Arabia chose as his base 
this position deep in Jor- 
dan’s eastern desert — 
known as Satan’s desert be- 
cause of Its dark surface of 
volcanic rock. Or why, be- 
fore the Ayyobids built the 
castle here in the 13tb cen- 
tury, a series of settlements 
wag established from 
300 AD. 

In feet, the Omayyads, 
Abbasids and many other 
long-forgotten peoples were 
drawn here because Azraq 
haw the biggest oasis in this 
part of Jordan. 

Or rather, it did. Since the 
1980s the eastern desert has 
slowly withdrawn its pre- 
cious gift. 

By the early 1990s, after 
years of over-abstraction to 
feed the rapidly expanding 
populations In the north, 
the 10 square kilometres of 
swamp had disappeared, 
apart from a brief flourish 
each winter. This year even 
that meagre pool failed to 
appear. 

B UT in parched Azraq 
hope has not drained 
away like the water. 

The town may no longer at- 
tract the thousands of 
migrating birds it was once 
famous for, but another mi- 
gration —one that over- 
shadows the trickle of tour- 
ists— has replaced it. 

All day , every day, a pro- 
cession of road tankers 
rumbles a ' nn g the asphalt 
strip by the castle loaded 
with another prized liquid 
— black gold. 

Their cargo is from Bagh- 
dad, to the east, a conces- 
sion by the United Nations 
exempting oil-starved Jor- 
dan from observing the 
blockade on Saddam Hus- 
sein’s Iraq, its pariah 
neighbour. 

Azraq, usefhlly located 
on the road to the country's 
refineries, has been one of 
the beneficiaries. The oasis 
has been reborn as a huge 
service station for the oil 
traffic, and its roads are 
now crowded with filling 
stations and tyre shops. 

This no w seems to be the 
kind of oasis better suited to 
a mechanised age. 
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stocks should think twice 
about the modem version, de- 
signed to titillate and enter- 
tain rather than inform." 
play fair by your real life cast 
list, she Instructs documen- 
tary-makers. “Do they always 
understand what they are get- 
ting into? Have they given 
truly informed consent?" And 
yes, there will be "further 
research”. 

Newspapers, who like to 
roast the broadcasters a little, 
give this stuff full weight The 
commission gets an annual £2 
milli on from Chris Smith’s 
S WE sit down in the budget It fielded 2,394 com- 

A Long, plush room our plaints about taste, bad lan- 
whole demeanour guage, sex and violence last 
rhawpxt We become suddenly year, taking an average of 80 




earnest We talk about diffi- working days to deal with 
cult balances and dear res- them. Some of those com- 


lifi 


pons ib Duties. We are anxious 
not to make the abnormal 
seem normal — nor the nor- 
mal abnormal. The challenge 
of the future lies ahead. The 


plaints were multiple — such 
as the 76 about the British 
National Party’s election 
broadcast But many were 
purely individual Anybody 


New rights for unmarried fathers 
will spread fear among women 

G OVERNMENTS can do I — then the law must recog- 1 the Institute of Economic Af- 1 easy answer, no dear justice, 
no right when they nise their status. A third of fairs, called it another assault Meanwhile, the 
enter the realm of the babies are bom outside mar- on marriage. "It’ll tip the bai- ment is heading Into 


need fix- further research has who sees something which of- 
never been more evident. We fends them can write or call 
are the legions of Self-Regula- within two months to set EL* 
Hon. speth’s Eagles Dying. 

There are a lot of us about If newspapers had a similar 
And very soon, it seems, there taste squad inflicted upon 


will be significantly more — 
as due DTI consultation peri- 
ods end and a new British In- 
ternet Complaints Committee 


them, there would be Instant 
mayhem. How can 13 commis- 
sioners (including two vicars, 
one barrister, one solicitor. 


arises, supreme monitor of one college principal, and one 
the web sites near you. There retired civil servant) pretend 
could be laws: indeed, there to represent the British taste 
are laws of copywright and in television? They aren't rep- 


defamation. But no govern- 
ment these days wants to 
mire itself In such matters 


no right when they nise their status. A third of fairs, caBed It another assault I Meanwhile, the Govern- when panels of the great and 


resentadve of anything. They 
need, of course, constant 
research to guide them — 
research which also, happily 


^^enter the realm of the babies are bom outside mar- on marriage. "It’ll tip the bai- ment is heading into a storm 
deeply personal. This week riage, but currently an un- ance against mm deciding to on the new divorce law with a 


good can flit fruitfully at the | enough, substantiates the 


the green paper on the CSA Is married father can't even 
published, trying yet again to stop a child being put up for 
make fathers pay for their adoption against his wIIL Is 


married father can't even marry. Why marry if they j certain insouciance. Reman- 
stop a child being put up for have the same rights anyway? I ber, it involves all couples at- 


interface. 

I served my time on the 


need for their existence. 

Yet such questions aren’t 


have the same rights anyway? her, it involves all couples at- Press Complaints Cornmis- asked In the press; and fcelevi- 
It reinforces the culture of fa- tending a compulsory group sion. (Since there are already sion can't or won't put than 







children. But whenever the that fair? On the surface, it thering at a distance, drop- ‘information" meeting when wen over 50 laws restricting for itself, The show rolls 

state steps into the charged looks sensible. But in this ping in fin' a bit of fatherin g, they first seek a divorce, press activities, who on earth sea m lessly on. The lectures 

emotions of divorce and pa- emotional - minefield nothing when they feel like it,** she- Geoff Hoon, the Lord Chancel- wante another '50 for lack of an what may or may not be 


rental rights, they unleash an 
electric storm of random and 
unpredictable passion. 

Even minor reforms open 


remains on the surface: it Ig- said. Thb Daily Mail zapped tor’s minister, blithely an- 1 regulatory endeavour?) ■Now 1 shown, and wben, flow with- 


nites explosive passions 
beneath. 


out a leader c afHng it another trounced last week that "89 I — the long, plush room bit — 1 out pause. Magisterial lips 


nail in fire coffin of tradi- per cent of those who Fm back in that sort of envl- 


As soon as the change was tional marriage. While the I attended a pilot Information ronment fix* a seminar on The 


up the great Ideological fault- announced, groaps represent- mothers’ objections were ig- meeting found the sessions Price of Freedom, as calcu- 


curl at the sight of Oprah 
Winfrey. Frowns follow the 
oddballs ofBroak&ideto their 


line between liberals and ing women protested. One 
moralisers, each seeking em- Parent Families was besieged 
blems of what kind or society with calls from women terri- 
we think we are. Machiavelli lied that fathers they had suc- 
would have told his Prince to cessfUHy excluded from their 
leave such stuff to God and lives (for good or bad 


nored, the Government usefol”. Sounds good? He for- la ted by regulators great and grave. 

quaked before the Daily Mafl. got to mention that those at- small from advertising. It is, coolly considered, a 


Support for the change tending were all volunteers, 
came only from fathers* Once it’s compulsory, expect 
groups. Though when you rage and fury. Would Marga- 


movies, newspapers and 
broadcasting. 

A useful off-the-record occa- 


leave such stuff to God and lives (for good or bad talk to some of their mem- ret and Robin Cook have sat sion — but what's said Is less 

the Pope: it’s always a politl- reasons), would suddenly de- bers. embroiled in long obediently, humiliatingly in a interesting than the way it is 

cal loser. mand access and equal con- battles to get rights over group of other would-be div- said and the assumptions be- 

However, Labour had no trol over their children. babies against the mothers orcees to be lectured to, even hind it We all. for instance, 

choice. The CSA is a disas- 


Bad men. difficult men or j wishes, you often glimpse the if the meeting is only for in- believe we are doing valuable 


trous, abandoned child on the simply tmdesired men from darker passions involved, formation on divorce? 
doorstep, and something had long past relationships might You understand why some The pilots show tha 


to be done, although few ex- 
pect miracles. Labour has 
also been landed with imple- 
menting the botched divorce 
law, passed in the dying days 
of the ancten fegime. Expect 
much trouble on this too. 

As if that wasn't enough to 


turn up on the doorstep and mothers beg the courts to let time couples reach this stage, 
make alarming demands. No, them live in peace; some men divorce is inevitable. A good 


rotation on divorce? work. We are the guardians of 

The pilots show that by the our codes and guidelines, and 
ne couples reach this stage, therefore of society. None of 
vorce is inevitable. A good us, fora second, supposes that 


they were reassured. This do use rights to their children idea, perhaps, for volunteers our mission will ever end. 
would not be retrospective, as a revenge weapon against but compulsion Is another The self-perpetuation of self- 



The new rights would only women who rejected than. 

apply to new fathers who sign 

their child’s birth certificate. O WHY has the gove 

One Parent Families is deeply ^^ment recklessly plunj 


matter. Government sources I regulation. 


now say that they will have to Bat pause. The world 
O WHY has the govern- return to parliament to mod- moves on, and we don’t The 
ment recklessly plunged fry this impossible law, so ex- broadcasting watchdogs, bur- 
into all this? Announc- pect another almighty row. dened with dusty legislation, 
t a tew days before the There’s no escaping any of belong to a time when there 


be going on with, the Govern- worried that many mothers, X-^tnto all this? Announc- pect another almighty row. dened with dusty legislation, 

ment is plunging into a new uncertain . about what ing it a tew days before the There’s no escaping any of belong to a time when there 

controversy. Last week they relationship they want with CSA green paper, is intended this. In opposition Labour was only BBC television and 
announced that unmarried their child's father, may de- to moflify tethers who are signed up for both the CSA ITV and politicians were 

fathers will get the same clde not to put his name on angry at proposed changes, and divorce reform, though freshly paranoid. As the digi- 

rights over their children as the birth certificate at all — The new CSA formula will they would have done both tal future unrolls — more 

married mm, as the Lord denying children the right to simplify the system, taking hriter themselves. Whenever channels than ma pwriwA*; on 

Chancellor’s contribution to know who their tether is. less account of men's special these subjects are hotly dis- the rack in the newsagents — 

Jack Straw’s demand for new They want a compromise: any circumstances — rough jus- cussed, everyone comes up who wants or needs the 

ideas for the ministerial tether can apply for parental tlce, they protest Fathers' with contradictory, hut paw- nanny provisions of fairness 



ideas for the ministerial tether can apply for parental tlce, they protest Fathers' with contradictory, hut paw- nanny provisions of fairness 

group on the family. responsibility currently, so rights are supposed to be the erfdl. anecdotes where grave and balance so that every 

Any father whose name ap- registrars shoutateUfathera quid pro quo: if a man can be injustice has. been done to one news summary and every po- 

pears on the birth certificate who sign a baby's birth certif- dunned by the CSA for 16 partner — it always depends litical discussion is a set piece 


— as they do for 80 per cent of icate that they can apply for years fallowing a one night whose side of the story yon constructed according to 

children boro outside mar- these rights. That gives the stand, then he should have hear. Every case is unique, statute? 

riage — wiU have automatic mother the chance to object rights to match. But mothers one law never fits alL More (roahlingiy still — to 

parental responsibility — as in court IT she wants. are appalled that a one-night- On the question of tethers’ anyone who has seen and 


parental responsibility — as in court If she wants. are appalled that a one-night- On t] 

tether’s rights are called In The Lord Chancellor knew stand tether might be tied to rights, the Government would { heard the explosion of local 
law. that' mothers’ groups would her forever. be weF 

Reformers make a good protest. Butwhat came as a Fathers’ rights may opes giving 
case. If we want new men — surprise was the outburst of another can. of worms, while man, £ 
tethers who take life-long res- indignation from the moral doing nothing to dilate anger judged 
possibility for their children Right Patricia Morgan, from over the CSA. There is no courts. 


Trouble on the Net? 
Something to be 
done? Call for a vicar 
and a solicitor 


that ' mothers’ groups would her forever, 
protest. But what came as a Fathers’ rights may open I giving automatic rights to all — where is the continuing 
surprise was the outburst of another can of worms, while j men, and let each case be rationale fin: the detailed reg- 
indignation from the moral doing nothing to dilute anger judged on 'its merits in the ulation of British local radio? 


be weD advised to abandon I radio stations across Europe 


rationale for the detailed reg- slightly ridiculous enterprise, 
ulation of British local radio? Round the course in 80 days. 


Local voices, local preoccupa- One digital day soon it may 
tions need to be different. Our even shrivel for lack of busi- 


Endpiece: with the zealots 


present divide, in -practice, 
leaves the solid stuff to the 
BBC, and the pop to the com- 
mercial stations. 

Beeb presenters [ may be 


ness. (Complaints about satel- 
lite and cable are tiny be- 
cause viewers don’t beef 
about something they've 
“elected, and paid” to 





don public — he signified his — defined by votes received 

choice of speaker by thrusting might not be runners up. So 
out Ms left arm with such sud- suggested that names might 
den violence that I expected a be drawn from a hat to decide 

bolt ofligh tiling to flash which constituencies they 

across the room. should “represent". A retired 

Jenkins began the proceed- civil servant had a better idea: 

logs by reminding the audi- Members afParliament 

ence of the commission’s should have weighted votes 

terms of reference . Its task is which corresponded to the 

to decide an alternative voting support they received at the 
system to be offered to the eleo- polls. Thus in 1964 (when I 
torate — not to adjudicate be- entered the House of Com- 

tween what is now and what mens) I would have been 

might be tattie future. Even if worth 16,287. By 1997 (when : 
he were so minded — which he left) my value would have 


— defined by votes received — | bridge asserted that, had Brit- 


might not be runners up. So he ain adopted proportional rep- 


resentation when John Stuart 
Mill proposed it 150 years ago, 
“much of Britain’s cata- 
strophic decline would have 
been averted”. He was also 
sure that “we must start from 
where we are now and make 
sure that the best is not the 


provide proper representa- 
tion for wo men and for mino r- 
fries. One of the reasons Ihave 
softened my attitude towards 
PR is the prospect it provides 
of a party which speaks for the 
poor. 

But the real enthusiasts — 
the people who have been bat- 
tling fix FR over the years — 


course, but they’re ail Corpo- 
ration people, bound by Bir- 
meettagwas an establishment tian roles and ' Charter in- 

Uml-ww «TI onwnr 


permitted regional accents of receive). 

course, but they’re all Corpo- But the genuinely good. 

rattan people, bound by Bir- genuinely concerned ladies 


enemy of the good”. He did not advanced a more dubious ar- 


entered the House of Com- 
mons) I would have been 
worth i6.28T.By 199? (when I 
left) my value would have 


I N MANY ways, it was more 
like a revivalist meeting 
than a constitutional con- 
sultation. As you would ex- 
pect the affirmations of faith 
were made in restrained lan- 
guage. But the suppressed 
emotion was bubbling away 
beneath the surface. Lord Jen- 
kins of Billhead, the leading 
evangelist, has not much in 
common with an Old Testa- 
ment prophet. But he does 
point a neat messianic finger. 
Last Wednesday— when the 
Independent Commission on 
Voting Systems met the Lon- 


certalnly is not — he could not risen to 22,116. In case his 


say if a change in the voting 
system would reduce the inci- 
dence ofclicMs at public 
meetings. 

I do not suggest that the 
whole evening was taken up 


produce a report Which reccm- I sulipmo wmwl tn lack ingftnn- 1 With p omp/Mic n nriBMWO 


mended keeping the first- 
past-the-post system. So it was 
not clear why. halfway 
through the evening, he asked 
if there were any speakers in 
favour erf the status quo, which 
he i3 neither inclined nor en- 
titled to support But it was a 
night for enthusiasm not 
logic. 

One devotee of change pro- 
posed that each constitumcy 
should be represented by two 
MPa — the candidate who 
topped the poll and one of the 
“best losers". The best losers 


fry, he recommended that, in- 
stead ofholding occasional 
general elections, one seat 
should be contested each week 
in a five year cycle. 

Over theyears, I have 
grown less antagon istic 
towards what — in an attempt 
to end the argument before it 
begins — enthusiasts for 
change call “electoral 
reform”. But I am still im- 
mensely irritated by the over- 
blown claims that are made 
about its benefits. Last 
Wednesday, a Mr Thom- 


Though whenever I hear 
someone talk of “inadver- 
tence” I reach for my thesau- 
rus — not to find alternatives 
to that pretentious word but so 
that I have something heavy 
to throw at whoever used it 
And too man y of the “contri- 
butions” were preceded by 
8eff-conscious introductions. 
“Member of Charter 88 but 
speaking in a personal 
capacity' 1 and “associated 
with many related organisa- 
tions". However, much sense 
was talked about the need to 


gument They claimed, time 
aflyr tima, that 

reform would both avoid vio- 
lent-swings m policy (“nation- 
alisation one yem and privati- 
sation the next”, as one 
speaker described it) and pro- 
duce a government that more 
closely represented the views 
ofthe people. Those objectives 
can only be achieved simul- 
taneously if voters never 
change their minds. There 
was a time when nationalisa- 
tion was popular. Then priva- 


reunion. Certainly all the 
usual suspects were there. 
When the first speaker failed 
to give his name. Lord Jen- 
kins told him ‘T know per- 
fectly wril who yon are” in 
such menacing tones that I ex- 
pected him to add “And I 
know w h er e y ou live”. But the 
most lucid exposition of the 
reformers’ease came from a 
man with a scrubby beard 
who spoke on behalf of the 
Socialist Labour Party 
He was not wholly represen- 
tative of tiie gathering. More 
typical was Kate O'Rourke 
from the Make Your Vote 
Count organisation who 
promised to campaign for 
whatever the commission 
recommended. She answ er ed 
the question which I had gone 
to the meeting to pursue. Why 
did 250 people crowd into a 


nan rules and Charter to- and gentlemen who sit 
stincts. They can't shout or around the table in The Sanc- 
ca mp aign obsessively. They tuary. SW1, will be the last to 
can’t stretch a debate. The notice. Regulators never sav 
context of consensus rules. their rote has 
Sensible, perhaps, as a mo- tors believe the role is an eter- 
°Pf : ^ di „ 20 Tears bads, nal flame. And politi cians, of 


But not at all sensible now. 
Even Russian local radio is 


course, agree. 

Why act yourself when 


more various, maverick and others — for £is ooo or bo 

Affew days ago — this tune courage broadcasting, as It 
sqn^on-the^ecord- we proliferates, tagrw snore 
authenticcry like a free press? Broacteast- 
of the British regulator. When ere have to give you^urta- 


summer comes, so does the 


era oare to give you your In- 
terview straight on the fair- 


ann^.re^t of the Broad- ness and b£S£« ^rltete- 

ipfly wen ei- 


sion. Enter Its revered chair. 
Lady Elspeth Howe. 


spethed if they don’t. 

Trouble on the Net? Some- 
ujing to be Done? Call for a 


L ^Y Elspeth has a nif- Snd a^SEiff 1 a£d a 

tier nosefor a headline suitable Profes^c^X a 
than husband Geotfrev. code, sit kSST 


tisation was in vogue. The vio- j stuffy room to make points 


lent swing Is called 
democracy. An immobile pen- 
dulum gives the great and the 
good of the middle ground 
power to do what they believe 
Is best for Britain. 

Not that last Wednesday’s 


which, assuming that they 
have amodlcnm of common 
1 sense, they must have known 

I a mnlrf ir-hango noth ing ? Thoy 
were there to bear witness. Al- 
leluia! The Second Preference 
Is at hand. 


■Hthan husband Geoffrey, 
dean up your act! she warns 
the top soaps. “Sensational- 
ism is creeping into story- 
lines which flouts audience 
expectations of both charac- 
ters and settings." 

Beware victim TV, she tells 
Eilnoy, Jerry, Vanessa and 
Oprah. “A society that has 
1 long since abandoned the 


code. Sit back and smile: 
problem salved for eternity; 

t ^ w tJi ts \ years on, some 
Lady Penelope will be doing 
her 19th report on Internet 
bad language (Four-letter 
words not acceptable on hn«na . 
Pages, warns Lady P) and 
well all sleep safer to beds. 
Evrni Jf U Is the sleep of the 
brain dead. 
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‘When I created Bash 
Street in 1953, 1 was an 
admirer of the Goons’ 

Leo Baxendale, Letters 
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The siege 
of Drumcree 

Ulster must make its peace 

THE scenes at Drumcree yesterday were 
hard to believe: a direct contradiction of 
everything that had seemed to go before 
them. Just last week the leaders of Northern 
Ireland had sat down together —for the first 
time in a generation — to form a democratic 
assembly of their own. A week earlier 
Ulster’s people had voted in over w h elm i-ng 
numbers for politicians bait on peace and 
co-operation. A month before that they had 
delivered an equally hefty mandate for the 
Good Friday agreement, a plan to let the two 
communities live side by side. From April 
to May to June, Northern. Ireland had 
seemed to be putting its bloody past behind 
it, and looking toward a new future. 

July has begun differently, with a return 
to the tensions and hatreds of old. Officially, 
the nationalists and unionists may have 
found a new accomodation — but it didn’t 
look that way in Portadown yesterday. In- 
stead it was a return to battle stations, with 
a thousand Orangemen digging in for a 


standoff that could last a year — refusing to 
leave until they are allowed to march their 
traditional route from Drumcree parish 
church down the mainly nationalist Gar- 
vaghy Road. The barbed wire was back, 
along with barricades of steel and concrete. 
Police and troops are in flame-proof riot 
gear, army engineers have dug a giant 
trench, while armour-plated Army Saracens 
look on. The scene is set for the siege of 
Drumcree. if the Orangemen stay true to 
their word, it could yet become a Unionist 
Greenham Common. 

So who’s in the right? Mo Mowlam was 
asked a version of that question yesterday, 
and wisely dodged it For there is no easy 
right and wrong at Drumcree. On the con- 
trary, what makes it so painful is that the 
dash there is between right a nd right it is 
two just causes that have c ollided on the 
Garvaghy Road. 

Progressives may find the Orange Order a 
difficult organisation to warm to, but when 1 
the men in sashes demand their right to 
march, they are asserting a liberty which is 
as fundamental as they come. Freedom of 
assembly is a basic human right, no matter 
who wants to exercise it Just because the 
marchers in this case are awkward, bloody- 
minded and politically unappetising does 
not reduce that right by one Jot We may 
wish they would just forget their precious 


march, a n d let the constructive work of 
peace-making continue. It would certainly 
be more convenient But when Orangemen 
say a defining part of their cultural heritage 
is being denied, and a haw human right 
blocked, all those who care about civil 
liberti es should listen. Nor should demo- 
: crats dismiss the Orangemen's rejection of 
| flie Parades Commission, which barred 
t h e m from w alking the Garvaghy Road. The 
commission is an unelected quango, a n d 
those on the liberal-left who used to con- 
demn government-by-quango when it hurt 
their interests in the past should at least 
show some sympathy for unionists facing 
the same plight now. 

So why don’t the nationalist residents of , 
Garvaghy Road just hold their nose, and let I 
the Orangemen pass through for their 15- 
minute parade and be done with it? Because 
the nationalist case against the march is 
just as strong. Garvaghy Road is their home, 
not a stage for a triumphalist, sectarian 
show of force — which is how they view the 
annual Drumcree ritual. They have agreed 
to abide by the Parades Co mmissi on when it 
rules against them; an they ask now is that 
the Orangemen do the same. When two just 
causes dash, as they have here, the only 
answer is for sacrifice on both sides. Both 
communities need to realise they win never 
achieve their entire dream — but that 


compromise is better than permanent con- 
flict Plenty of observers thought that mo- 
ment had been reached on May 22. when 
Northern Ireland voted for peace. But the 
battle of wills now underway at Drumcree 
suggests that kind of accord — an agree- 
ment of the heart — is still a long way off. 


One nation? 

Can Australia survive Pauline? 

THE emergence of Pauline Hanson's One 
Nation Party has thrust Australian politics 
into a crisis which has significant implica- 
tions for the rest of the world. It could 
complicate foe already difficult affairs of an 
Asia where economic pressures are produc- 
ing a sharper, more nationalist mood. And if 
Australia were to let slip its reputation as a 
country where racial and ethnic relations 
are sanely managed, that would have its 
effect, subtle or o t he r wi se, everywhere. 

The crisis in Australian politics has been 
postponed rather than averted by agree- 
ment on the vexed question of aboriginal 
title to much of Australia’s land. The agree- 
ment, still not quite in the bag, means that 
the Prime Minister, John Howard, does not 
have to hold a special “double dissolution" 
election in which all the seats in Australia’s 


powerful upper house would be -contested. 
The problems of the Australian right are 
huge. Their “natural” vote is split between 
the major conservative party, the Liberals, 
its junior partner, the National Party, and 
One Nation. Politicians in all the major 
parties, including Labour, are genuinely 
uncertain of what elections might bring. 
They will almost certainly bring a Labour 
victory, but some speculate that the polls 
will witness foe complete destruction erf the 
National Party in what was once its Queens- 
land stronghold, but that as many as three 
parly leaders could lose their seats — the 
National Party leader, foe Labour Party 
leader, and even the prime minister. 

One nation's nightmare future of Asian 
cities waxing ever larger on foe coast while 
“real’’ Australians survive only in the bush, 
is a fantasy. But it touches the insecurities 
of those parts of Australian society that feds 
perplexed and outflanked by change. The 
mainstream Australian parties have in 
recent years all been shifting their positions 
to some degree on immigration, aboriginal 
issues. But these responses have not as- 
suaged an angry portion of foe electorate 
which is drawn to Pauline Hanson's simpli- 
fications. Whoever next takes office will 
have to try to satisfy a less deferential 
citizenry and one in which a substantial 
minority will be more openly prejudiced. 
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Fay’s way with 
early feminism 

K I ANCY Banks Smith (July 
I M 3 ) had more fun than she 
expected watching Fay Wel- 
don’s Big Women. 

But what was most ridicu- 
lous about it was that it was so 
bizarrely off-beam. Early 
Women’s Liberationists are 
easy to satirize: the way we sat 
in gloomy basements waiting 
in vain for needy women to 
drop by; the strange tolerance 
for interruption, complaint 
crazyness from other women; 
the earnestness of our at- 
tempts to stifle envy. egotism 
and exhibitionism; the energ y 
we put into collective under- 
takings of whatever Mwi; the 
oddity of male friends and 
lovers minding our kids, even 
after we kicked, than out of our 
beds or homes; the exhilara- 
tion of w inging, man-htag anrt 

dancing— not in our shared . 
and messy homes — but in the 
street or conference haQ; the 
exclusions which such pas- 
sionate bonding breeds. Not 
one chord was struck by Fay 
Weldon's feeble fantasy. Did 
She really miss it all? 

Lynne SegaL 
London.. 

I ET me get this straight in 
t— order to take them out of 
the ghetto, homosexuals are to 
have their own separate 
drama series on Channel 4 
(Report July 3). 

Paul Thompson. 

Scone, Perth. 

E LLIOTT Bignell's letter 
(July 2) on gender in lan- 
guage ignored the peculiar 
problem facing speakers of a 
language in which every noun 

has a gender, always ex- 
pressed in the definite or in- 
definite article. It is all very 
well to say that the same ter- 
minology should be applied to 
a worker regardless of gender, 
but in French the fact that 
many prestigious occupations 
have no accepted feminine 
form leads to women having 
to describe themselves using 
masculine nouns (eg, a female 
teacher remains to professor). 
Only the less prestigious pro- 
fessions have feminine forms, 
so a businessman's personal 
secretary may be la secretaire, 
where a politician must 
remain le secretaire d'Etat. 

The need for this state of 
affairs to be rectified in mod- 
ern speech Is surely evident 
Alexander Jacoby . 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Catholics’ test of faith 


I ALA Winkley of the Catho- 
L-lic Women’s Network 
(Pope turns on liberal Catho- 
lics. July 2) has a distinctly 
pre-Vatican H understanding 
of Catholicism which is hound 
to bring a dash with today’s 
Church and a Pope who has 
emphasised his worldwide 
role. Being a Catholic does not 
mean being born into a pri- 
vate club. The Church is a div- 
inely-fbunded institution, 
open to all who accept its un- 
changing message. Simply 
being bom into a Catholic 
family does not mean that 
whatever views you want to 
hold are thereby Catholic. 

The successor ofSt Peter is 
perfectly entitled, according 
to Catholic doctrine, to assert 
his office and “confirm his 
brethren** by ensuring that 
the Catholic faith is taught in 
all its fullness and integrity. 
When I saw the Pope recently 
in Rome he delivered an excel- 
lent address and showed no 
sign of mental decay. His com- 
mitment to his task shows 
courage and faithfulness — 
qualities deserving of admira- 
tion and gratitude, not carp- 
ing criticism. 

Joanna Bogle. 

New Malden, Surrey. 

AS chairman of the annual 
/"VFaith of our Fathers con- 
ference I welcome the Pope’s 
latest letter defending foe in- 
tegrity of the Catholic faith 
against theological dissent. 
His clarion call is necessary to 


er>S tira that all who h old and 
tearfo the faith dO 80 h rfldTy and 

unambiguously — preserving 

and jawing it nw fajact 

Our conference has ex- 
pressed the desire that anyone 
who is known to dissent from 
Church tsarhiwg mi faith and 
morals be removed from sensi- 
tive positions and Church ad- 
minlstratian. Catholic educa- 
tion and from any advisory or 
co unselling eitna tf on involv- 
ing Catholics. Perhaps we are 
now a step nearer to seeing the 
achievement of that aim. 
Michael Akerm an. 

Enfield, Middx. 

THE reports of the Pope’s 
I letter, and reaction to it 
overstate the nature of the ac- 
tual document The letter 
recalls a “profession of faith" 
for those in public office in the 
Catholic Church, which has 
been in use since 1989. The 
profession referred to three 
categories of theological truth: 
truths revealed by God in the 
Bible and in the Church's 
teaching tradition; beliefc 
which are consequences of 
these truths; and other mat- 
ters taught by the Pope and the 
Bishops. The Pope's letter 
traces these concepts into the 
Church’s law which predated 
the profession by six years, to 

farmg nf fiiitlinli phpHpfli a-nri 

doctrine, the letter contains 
nothing new. 

TOmHorwood 
Catholic Media Office, 

London. 


Presumably Daphne 

I MacLeod (Letters, July 8) 
Is in constant contact with the 
thousands erf catholics in the 
country so that she can state 
with confidence that “the vast 
majority’ will have welcomed 
the latest papal pronounce- 
ments? My impression was 
that every survey carried out 
showed an overwhelming ma- 
jority of catholics in favour of 
women priests, fix* example. 
Bernard Tucker, 
nid Alreaford, Rants 

V70UR correspondent (July 
T 4) praises the Protestants 
of Alsace for sharing their 
churches with Catholic wor- 
shippers. This also happens in 
Milton Keynes where the City 
Church of Christ the Corner- 
stone and local Christian cen- 
tres are shared by several 
denominations. 

Carol Richards. 

MU ton Keynes. 

I HAVE just taken part in a 
I march of about 2,000 people 
which required only 10 police 
on duty. It was to St Cedd’s 
church at Bradwell on the 
Essex marshes: the leaders of 
the Catholic and Protestant 
churches In Essex all took 
part- Why can’tthe Protes- 
tant s and fa thnUw rfh mm . 
cree realise that their future 
lies together and similarly 
withdraw from the sterility of 
the past? 

Rev Christopher Jones. 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


GMTV replies 

G IOVANNI UHeri’s dec- 
ision to include GMTV in 
his range of targets under the 
h id ing A Sleazy Affair is 
wholly unwarranted. Mr Tii- 
leri attacks GMTV for broad- 
casting, as.then, unseen foot- 
age of Louise Woodward 

showing him walking hand in 
hand with Louise Woodward. 
The clear implication of the 
broadcast, claimed MrUHeri, 
was that he was "Louise’s new 
boyfriend” and, even worse. 
GMTV offered him rw ade- 
quate right of reply to this 
“sleazy” attack on his profes- 
sional integrity. In fact, GMTV 
pointed out thatthe relation- 
ship was one of friendship. 
Gerard Melting. 

Editor. GMTV, 

Lon d on. 


Mob pressure 


strike planned (Guyanese 
call march of defiance, June 
29). In fact the Public Service 
Union which had threatened 
industrial action, decided to 
engage in neg o tiatio ns with 
the Government 

Regarding the allegations of 
fraudulent elections by the . 
Leader of the Opposition of 
Guyana, all of the observer 
groups which monitored the 
general elections last Decem- 
ber were positive in their . 
c nirmwntB 

The government and people 
of Guyana remain concerned, 
therefore, over the action of ' 
the opposition to intimidate a 
democratically elected gov- 
ernment They have de- 
nounced the mobs, bomb 


scares, firebombing and as- 

gqfa fflU iwmwn^ 

leashed in Central George- 
town over the past week and 
adopted, tor the main opposi- 
tion party. Hospitals, homes 
for the aged, schools including 
kindergartens, have not been 
exempt from these acts. 

If foe opposition has any 
grievances, these Should be 
channelled through the appro- 
priate channels. The govern- 
ment has already conceded to 
have foe next general elec- 
tions two years earlier than 
required. The government has 
also called for dialogue be- 
tween the main parties to 
resolve the country’s domes- 
tic problems around the nego- 
tiating table rather than in 
open violence In the streets. 
LaleshwarKNShigb. 
Guyana High Commissioner, 
London. 


Anorakistan man 



I ’M AFRAID William 
Hague has had it. Some- 
thing happened on Satur- 
day, worse than the base- 
ball cap, worse than the 
Notting Hill Carnival, worse 
even than the absence 
through sinusitis, which I 
fear must finally rule him out 
as a potential prime minister: 
It may have been suspected 
already. I have seen It 
reported before that when 
only 14 Hague was having 


Hansard delivered; also that 
he carried in that capacious 
head the names of all MPs, 
their constituencies and their 
majorities. 

But what bad not to my 
knowledge surfaced till Cohn 
Hughes’s profQe at Hague ap- 
peared in Saturday’s Guard- 
ian is that over foe years he 
careftxDy logged the results of 
every game of Whot! which he 
played with -his Auntie May. 
just imag ine what will hap- 
pen when that gets into foe 
focus groups, as those clever 
young people in MfflfranR wm 
surely see that it (foes. “Can’t 
have him,” they will testify to 
one great unanimous shout. 
-He’s an anorak.” 

There was a time when an 
anorak meant only what older 
dictionaries say. as the Oku 
puts it a weatherpoof jacket 
& skin or doth, with hood at- 
tached. worn by a Greenland 
eskimo; or a similar garment 
worn in a country other than 
Greenland- . . 

If you look back through 
the Guardian of 10 years a &>, 


that’s the sense in which it Is 
used: and even then, quite 
often in terms of disparage- 
ment You can pay a heavy 
price far wearing an anorak. 
The fan in foe reputation of 
Robin Cook may be directly 
attributable less to the fact 

that he left his wife than to 
his choice of a green anorak 
for his remarriage. In May a 
man called Annand Watts 
was told he could not con- 
tinue as mayor of Chepstow 
because he wore an anorak in 
the council chamber. 

And last week the co-editor 

of. Rail Express, Murray 
Brown, blamed the decline of 
trainspotting not on the bor- 
ing diesels which infest our 
railways now, but on foe me- 
dia’s constant linking of 
trainspotting with anoraks. 
“It’s honestly not true,” he 
protested- “Fishermen wear 
anoraks, not trainspotters. ” 

I fear he has failed to spot 
so mething profoundly impor- 
tant. The farm anorak nowa- 
days often has little to do with 
the wearing of jackets of skin 


or doth. When, why and how 
is Unclear, but at some stage 
over the past decade anorak 
began to define not an i tem 
bought at MEQefs but a whole 
way of life — the life of the 
true obsessive. Anoraks in 
this sense do not necessarily 

wear anoraks. You don’t need 
to put on an anorak, even in 
Wafo upon Bea ms, to play 
Whot! with your Amitie May. ' 

N ANORAK now 
means someone who 
pursues an obsessive 
usually in- 
volving statistics. That goes 
for trainspotters, certainly, 
but it also goes for birdwatch- 
ers, film buffs, psephologists, 
and foe sort of football enthu- 
siast who can tell you the 
Trazxmere Rovers line-up in 
their m^fah against Bradford 
Park Avenue in March 1929, 
plus the names at the referee 
and the linesmen. Why do we 
sneer at them so? Why (to we 
.gfr^TTi to gasiwrw* that they’re 
in the grip of some form of 
illness: anonada nervosa per- 
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FIND CHJT WHAT qO&DOM BROWH IS 
UPTD9 NO p&OBJiEMfRlME MINISTER. 

wov r 
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From Bash Street to Barmy Army 


and Goofy (Sport, 
July 3): there's more to it than 
that lately I had an e-mail 
from a fan via my website, 
pointing out his mates’ com- 
ments on the likeness between 
Ronaldo and Plug from The 
Bash Street Kids. 

When I created Bash Street 
in 1953, 1 was an admirer of 
The Goons. In creating Plug, I 

Vii»^ In mhtd tn nmtp a (Mfl 

version ofEccIes. The Goons 
were on radio, 90 their cre- 
ations had no visual exis- 
tence, but I reckoned that 
Spike Milligan bad based Se- 
ries voice on that of Goofy. 

So I made Plug gangly and 
goofy, with sticky-out teeth 
and ears an stalks (and smirk- 
ingly complacent in his own 
radiant beauty). Ronaldo 
doesn't just have the teeth — 


look at his ears, and foe hair- 
less head. 

I don’t know anything about 
Plug's skills atfootie — 
though he should be good at 
nodding in high centres. 

The Barmy Army is the 
other comics/footie conun- 
drum: for some years sports 
commentators have used 
“Barmy Army” for English ■ 
fans. I created The Barmy 

Army (a medieval army of in- 
competent mercena ries) a s 
part of my creation ofWHAM! 
for Odhams in 1964. At what 
point in later years, did foe 
phrase come to describe 

Rn glinh fawn? Till! it nrl gipafip 

from the sports media, from 
fanzines — or from fang them- 
selves? Can anyone pinpoint 
the moment of transition? 

Leo Baxendale. 

Stroud, Glos. 


Kate’s job 


bood that starts with such a 
vicious attack on other 
women. What on earth have 
“feminist academics’’ done to 
Linda Grant (June 30)? Have 
they not supplied her with lots 
of free information for her 

columns? 

I simply do not recognise 
her portrait of academic fem- 
inism in any ofthe work car- 
ried out in my department. 
There are projects on health, 
poverty , the impact aflong 
hours and flexible work hours 
on women, to name but a few. 
H ts not possible to be a '‘jobs- 
worth” academic (feminist or 
otherwise) In Britain in the 
1390s. We are subject to in- 
tense surveillance and de- 
tailed measurement of our 


productivity. Research grants 
and publications are assessed 
every four years and a mini- 
mum of four major publica- 
tions must be submitted. 

If she reaQy wants to under- 
stand why Kate MHlett has not 
been offered a Job in a British 
university she needs only to 
investiga te this. With only one 
publication (however major j 
in the last 30 years. Kate Mil- 
let! would not even get to the 
interview stage in today's aca- 
demic job market I am truly 
sorry that Kate has not had the 
recogni t ion that she deserves; 

bgt blaming other feminis ts Is 

not the answer - 
Dr Rosalind Gill 
Gender Institute, London 

School ofEconomlcs. 


Please include a full postal 
address. We may edit letters. 
The Country Diary is on Page 11. 


haps? Unlike football hooli- 
gans, say, or the sort of young 

men who drive cars with de- 
fective exhausts at 56 miles 
an hour down foe middle of 
village streets on a Sunday 
mnrnfng , exuding a bass beat 
so vicious that cottages trem- 
ble, anoraks do no harm. In a 
carious way, I suspect, we are 
envious. We envy their phe- 
nomenal memories, evert i£ 
given such memories, we 
might pot them to other uses. 
We envy them, even more, 
their sense of fulfilment. A 
sort of dreamy content floods 
over them as they let their ob- 
sessions rip. 

William Hazlitt knew all 
about that “The power of at- 
taching an interest to the 
most trifling or painful par- 
suits, in which our whole at- 
tention. and faculties are en- 
gaged. is one of the greatest 
happinesses to nature,” he 
wrote. 

So it’s good to see in the 
Guardian letters column 
these last few days that Ano- 
raks are fighting hack. They 


ought to go further. There 
ought to be an ann|| ”i march 
pro claiming Anorak Pride 
and Anorak Power. It would 
help them aspime their ap- 
propriate place to the long 
sad tradition of persecuted 
minorities, such as the Arme- 
nians, the Azerbaijanis or the 
Abkhazians. 

perhaps we should create 
them a homeland, their own 
Anorakistan. in some empty 
tract of the country like 
Thorne Waste on the borders 
of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, where the trainspotters 
among them could tog the 
Regional Railways trains as 
they make the flat and 
mournful journey from Don- 
caster to Grimsby . 

Better still, we could hon- 
our their place in our' 
national life by offering them 
a permanent place In foe Mil- 
lennium Dome- I doubt if 
Blair would agree to it But if 
by some miracle Auntie 
May’s nephew had swept Into 
power by then, there's always 
a chance that he might. 


Banking on Asian crisis could 
cost us hard-earned friends 


A LEX Brummer (Banking 
/Von Disaster. July l) recy- 
cles the Western financial 
commentators' banal view of 
Asia as in quasi-terminal cri- 
sis, yet does not consider 
either foe contribution which 
Asian Investment has mad e to 
current UK and European eco- 
nomic prosperity, or foe wider 
political context of the present 
financial market upheavals in 
the post-cold war process of 
reordering global patterns of 
political and economic power. 

It is clear thatthe 1997-98 
financial crisis to Pacific Asia 
has been the subject of sharp 
political debate- At one ex- 
treme advocates ofthe US- 
style liberal market system 
have blamed foe political and 
business elites ofthe region 
whom they have accused of 
org anisin g a ‘ ‘crony capital- 
ism”. In reply, advocates of 
foe particularity of the 
development experience of 
Asia have spoken of a Western 
conspiracy to undermine 
Asia’s success. A less fevered 
discussion ofthe developmen- 
tal dynamic of the region sug- 
gests that the crisis is likely to 
be transient within a pattern 
of success that has endured 
for 50 years. The febrile ana- 
lyses of these commentators 
are missing the point. What is 
at issue is the economic and 
political architecture which 
will govern the post-cold war 
tri -regional global system. 

It would seem sensible for 
UK and EU governments. 


whose economies have 
received significant Asian to- 
ward investment, to remain 
firm in their long-term commit- 
ment to the region because 
when this crisis has passed 
Asia will remember its friends. 
Dr Peter W Preston. 

Pacific Asia Research Centre, 
University of Birmingham. 

A S your writers say (Boom 
/Aand doom mark end of 
Labour’s economic honey- 
moon, July 4), the Bank of 
England's big worry is earn- 
ings. When it put up interest 
rates last month, average 
earnings were rising at an 
annual rate of-L9 per cent and 
this month reached 5.2 per 
cent, well above the inflation 
target of 2 per cen U so they'll 
probably put interest rates up 
again, and possibly tip the 
economy into recession. 

But earnings to finance rose 
by 10.3 percent, in manufac- 
turing 5.3 per cent and in the 
entire public sector by 2.6 per 
cent Earnings ofthe ' 
following directors of the 
Bank of England rose as fol- 
lows: Graham Hawker, 67 per 
cent; Sir David Lees. 40 per 
cent; and Sir Neville Sims, 28 
per cent Britain is still divid- 
ed into two classes. Occasion- 
ally their interests converge, 
but they need different 
parties and different theories 
of economics. 

Dr Julian Tudor Hart. 
President, Socialist Health 
Association. Swansea. 
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Business begs Bank not to raise interest rates as gloom spreads from manufacturing to services 

Industry in fear of recession 



Dan Atkinson 
and David Gow 

RIT AIN'S business 
leaders yesterday 
piled pressure on 
| the Bank of Eng- 
land not to raise 
interest rates this week by 
painting a grim picture of the 
economy sliding into reces- 
sion, and confidence at its 
lowest since the slump of the 
early 1990s. 

The director-general of the 
Institute of Directors, Tim 
Melville- Ross, pointed to “in- 
creasingly depressed” board- 
rooms and fallin g exports and 
jobs prospects, and urged the 
Bank's monetary policy com- 
mittee (MPC) not to raise In- 
terest rates again when it 
meets on Wednesday. 

‘Interest rates are, frankly, 
already too high- To raise 
them yet again would be per- 
verse in the extreme," he said 
onGMTV. 

A Lloyds Bank survey con- 
cluded that the drop in confi- 


dence created “an added di- 
lemma” for the Bank- gover- 
nor, Eddie George, and the 
other eight MFC members. 

Pointing to a weaker con- 
sumer sector, it said: “The 
economic slowdown Is gather- 
ing momentum and has fil- 
tered into the service sector.” 

A si m ilar message is being 
sent to the Bank from the En- 
gineering Employers' Federa- 
tion, which on Wednesday 
win warn of 100,000 job cuts 
in the next 18 months, a fall in 
domestic orders for the first 
time since the economy 
picked up in 1993 and a drop 
in investment plans. 

The British Chambers of 
Commerce next week win 
show the gloom spreading 
from manufacturing to ser- 
vices. But some City econo- 
mists still expect the MFC to 
push rates up a further quar- 
ter-point to 7.75 per cent. 
They argue that rising earn- 
ings and continued growth in 
consumer spending point to a 
fresh increase. 

Lloyds Bank showed that 20 


Stenriees growth moderating 



*897 


1998 


British manufacturing has 
been In the doldrums for 
some months, as today's 
industrial figure* win sbonr, 
but the gloom has spread to 
sendees, wMcfa account tor ■ 
two-thirds of output. The 
graph, based on last week’s 
Purchasing Managers 
Insti tute report, shows the 
services activity index falling 
to a record tow of 55.4, and 
quarterly growth at 0J5 per 
cent That te below trend, but 
is it enough to prev e nt the 
Bank of England, worried by 
the sector's pay increase of 
6 per c en t, r ai sing rates 
again this week? 


per cent of those surveyed cut 
prices during the past six 
months, while only 19 per 
cent Increased them. “Conse- 
quently, just 3 per cent 
reported increased profits, 
the lowest level since the 
recession." 

On exports, 36 per cent said 
orders had dropped, with 32 
per cent reporting they had in- 


creased. Order books gener- 
ally grew at a slower rate than 
during the previous six 
months: 18 per cent reported 
increased orders, against 29 
per cent in the last half ctf 1997. 

The survey showed that. In 
one year, business confidence 
has dived from its highest 
since the slump of the early 
1990s to its lowest. 


This chimed with Mr Mel- 
vflle-Ross’s comment that “the 
degree of the fall in optimism 
about the state of the economy 
generally is quite marked". 

He said: “The South-east 
Asian crisis is a problem even 
if you are just a domestic oper- 
ator. because there is the pros- 
pect of greater competition 
from companies in South-east 


Cruising on a Sunday afternoon 



New York bound . . . After a one-day stopover in northern Germany the Queen Elizabeth 2 departs yesterday from the port of Hamburg for i ts At lantic 
crossing. The cruise ship, owned by Canard, carries up to 1,800 passengers and 1,000 crew photograph: chretof stache 

Brussels set to clip BA’s wings 


Approval of alliance depends 
on cut in transatlantic flights 


Julie Wolf In Brussels 


T HE European Com- 
mission will demand 
this week that British 
Airways and Ameri- 
can Airlines cut the number 
of flights on some transatlan- 
tic routes by up to 55 per cent 
to secure EU backing for their 
long-delayed alliance. 

The commission Is also ex- 
pected in its preliminary rul- 
ing to require that the air- 
lines give up 267 take-off and 


landing slots at Heathrow and 
Gatwick airports, with be- 
tween 210 and 220 coming 
from congested Heathrow. 

The terms, while considera- 
bly less stringent than the 350 
slots initially targeted by 
competition commissioner 
Karel Van Miert, will bring a 
furious response from the two 
airlines. BA and AA will 
press for a phasing-in of the 
slot reductions. 

The commission is due to 
issue the ruling at its weekly 
meeting on Wednesday after 


its outlines were agreed by 
senior EU officials last week. 

Under that accord, the air- 
lines will be asked to reduce 
the number of their combined 
flights as well as give up slots 
on die London to Chicago, 
London to Dallas and London 
to Miami “hub” routes. 

BA and American will have 
to cut the number of flights 
on those routes by 55 per cent 
If several new entrants ap- 
pear on the scene, and by 
50 per cent If there is only one 
new competitor. The reduc- 
tions win apply for a period of 
only six months. 

The two airlines are also ex- 
pected to be asked to cede 
slots to open up competition 


between London and Boston, 
New York, Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle. Charlotte and Philadel- 
phia. Although the airlines 
will fight to weaken the condi- 
tions before the commission 
issues- its final ruling later 
this year, EU and industry 
officials believe that the alli- 
ance wffi now go ahead, prob- 
ably in time for the 1999 sum- 
mer season. 

The commission’s verdict is 
the first step toward ap- 
proval. hut the airlines still 
need Immunity against anti- 
competition claims in the US, 
which is contingent on the 
conclusion of an “open skies” 
agreement between Washing- 
ton and London. 


Margaret Beckett, the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, win come under pres- 
sure to seek a relaxation in 
the EC's terms, but EU offi- 
cials believe the British Gov- 
ernment is close to the line 

takon by tho mm miss ion 

The commission win also 
issue its opinion cm a sepa- 
rate link-up already in opera- 
tion between Lufthansa, SAS 
and united Airlines. 

Brussels is expected to de- 
mand that the airlines cede 
about 100 slots at Frankfort 
airport and cut flight frequen- 
cies by up to 55 per cent on 
their Frankfurt to Chicago 
and Frankfort to Washington 
routes. 


BBC begins fightback 


Asia with price advantage." 

Mr Melville-Ross said con- 
sumer pessimism was leading 
to financial caution — with 
potential dangers for the rest 
of the economy. ‘"There Is a 
concern that people are less 
likely to spend and that will 
in turn have consequences for 
jobs," he said , 

Lloyds said of its survey, 
which covered 2,000 compa- 
nies with sales ranging from 
£1 million to £100 million: 
“Over the past six months all 
sectors of the economy suf- 
fered a slowdown in order- 
book growth, led by manufac- 
turing. Retailing was 
particularly hard hit by lower 
sales, pointing to a weaker 
consumer sector.” 

Michael Riding, Lloyds 
Bank’s commer c ial -banking 
chief; said: “Every sector is 
now suffering a decline in 
growth and this, coupled with 
Intense domestic and foreign 
competition, means more 
companies are being forced to 
cut prices, leading to an acute 
profits squeeze.” 


Race for 
Polish 
steel 


DnUOow 
Industrial Editor 


C ASH-rich British Steel 
is preparing a bid for 
one of Poland’s two big- 
gest steel mills, which is 
being privatised under a plan 
to ease the country’s path to 
joining the European Union. 

Thwarted by the Far East 
economic crisis from buying 
a Korean steel business. Sir 
Brian Moffat, British Steers 
chairman, recently held talks 
in Warsaw with Emil Wasacz, 
Poland’s minister responsible 
for privatisation. 

Sir Brian, UK industry 
sources said yesterday, plans 
to bid for Huta Katowice 
which, under the Polish gov- 
ernment's restructuring plan, 
is being modernised with ap- 
proval granted for a new strip 
mill and thin-slab caster to 
make steel for cars and con- 
sumer goods. 

British Steel, sitting on a 
cash-pile of about £450 mil- 
lion. is keen to expand abroad 
to offset the continuing 
strength of sterling, which de- 
pressed last year’s earnings 
by- £500 minion and drove 
profits down to £351 million. 

But it faces tough competi- 
tion in Poland where Mr Wa- 
sacz, a former steel executive, 
plans to privatise the overall 
Industry by 2001 with the loss 
of 40,000 jobs In the 90,000- 
stroog workforce — and keep 
overall capacity at 13.4 mil- 
lion tonnes a year, in the face 
of EU pressure for cuts. EU 
excess capacity alone is about 
20 million tonnes.' 

Mr Wasacz wants to sell 
both Huta Katowice and a 
larger plant, Huta . Sendsamira 
In Krakow, which together ac- 
count for 60 per cent of Polish 
capacity, to a single bidder. He 
has attracted Interest from a 
consortium of Germany’s 
Thyssen Krupp and UK-based 
Ipsat International, and an- 
other of Austria’s Voest At 
pine and Holland's Hoogovens. 

But the Katowice business 
has set an independent 
course, inviting bids from 
both British Steel, and . the 
Austro-Dutch combine. 

The Polish government's 
plans for early EtJ entry are 
being hampered by a dispute 
with Brussels over steel im- 
port tariffs. Last week it cut 
these from 6 to 4 per emit and 
promised to reduce them to 
3 per cent from next January. 


Chrta Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 


T HE BBC is to launch an 
offensive against its po- 
litical and commercial 
critics with a campaign de- 
signed to show its crucial role 
in protecting Britain's cre- 
ative Industries from over- 
seas competition. 

The campaign will empha- 
sise the importance of the 
BBC’s name and services in 
promoting British Interests 
and values. 

It will also point out that 
many American media con- 
glomerates are far bigger and 
wield much greater financial 
power than the BBC or other 
British media groups. 


Implicit in the c amp aign 
will be an attempt to hit back 
at BBC critics such as media 
magnate Rupert Murdoch, 
who in April attacked the 
BBC for holding an “un- 
healthy concentration" of 
power and resisting diversity 
in broadcasting. 

The BBC will demonstrate 
that it is only 13th among 
world's media players — far 
behind Time Warner, Disney, 
Bertelsmann and others. It 
will argue that the threat to 
independent production com- 
panies comes from these 
larger, overseas rivals. 

Patricia Hodgson. BBC di- 
rector of policy and planning; 
said broadcasting was on the 
threshold of an era “quite 
frightening for the UK". 


She added: “If we get this 
wrong, the implications for 
our creative Industries will 
be enormous.” 

Britain’s film, music, televi- 
sion and literary companies 
could be “blown to smither- 
eens” by US-based multi- 
media groups which can de- 
velop products with greater 
economies of scale and sell to 
the British market at rock- 
bottom prices. 

The BBC, she said, was 
“Just about in the world 
league” if its commercial and 
World Service activities were 
included. 

It hail to remain a world- 
class player if it was to nur- 
ture British talent and pro- 
vide it with access to overseas 
markets. 


Contract rights expanded 


Dan Atkinson. 


A FOOTNOTE In the 
Government's Fair- 
ness at Work propos- 
als could leave companies 
open to milli ons of pounds 
in damages made by 

people who are not em- 
ployed by them. 

Cleaners, maintenance 
workers and others tradi- 
tionally employed by exter- 
nal contractors may be able 
to sue not only the con- 
tracting firms, in cases 
such as unfair dismissal, 
but also the company using 
the contractor’s services. 

Osborne Clarice, a firm of 
solicitors advising some of 
Britain’s biggest compa- 


nies, warns today that a 
footnote to the white paper 
extends the definition of 
“employee" to include “all 
those who work for some- 
one else, regardless of 
whether or not they are 
strictly employed under a 
contract of employment”. 

The clause may become 
the focus of ferocious lob- 
bying as the white paper 
goes out for consultation, 
with small business groups 
fighting to remove what 
could be an unlimited legal 
liability for companies. 

Osborne Clarke ' said 
cleaners, caterers, com- 
puter specialists and ac- 
countants could find they 
have legal recourse to com- 
panies which use their ser- 


vices. POck Mioore, head of 
the firm's employment* de- 
partment, said: “The impli- 
cations of the footnote are 
extremely concerning. 

“It could radically trans- 
form the whole basis of 
British employment protec- 
tive legislation. 

“Once they [the propos- 
als] are in force, a single 
botched dismissal could 
easily bring a company to 
its knees.” 

Osborne Clarke said the 
white paper could make life 
more difficult for employ- 
ees because employers 
“might decide to let them 
go before they are liable for 
all sorts of claims they will 
be entitled to under these 
new laws”. 


Economics Notebook 


How to get over 
a state mugging 



Victor Keegan 


W HO on earth can we 
entrust our pensions 
to? For most people 
this is by far the most impor- 
tant decision of their lives. 
Yet young people ignore it be- 
cause it seems irrelevant, and 
older people do not start com- 
plaining until it is too late. 

Governments certainly can- 
not be trusted. Labour has so 
far endorsed Margaret 
Thatcher's unforgivable deci- 
sion to Unk increases in the 
state pension to prices rather 
than wminga — which al- 
ways increase faster. 

This permanently freezes 
the after-inflation value of the 
pension. Hie Borrie Commis- 
sion warned that by 2020, the 
value of the basic pension 
would fall to 9 per cent of av- 
erage earnings, compared 
with 21 per cent when Labour 
left office in 1979. 

Nobody can live on that, so 
It is a question of relying on 
diminishing state hand-outs 
or of organising your own 
pension, with your company 
or as a personal plan. 

To meet a supposed but 
never proved pensions fund- 
ing crisis the Conservatives 
encouraged people to take out 
personal pensions, even if it 
meant opting out of much bet- 
ter company schemes. 

It was the signal for an 
army of spivs to descend on 
hundreds of thousands of 
gullible people and sell them 
pensions they did not need, 
causing serious financial 
problems that are stm to be 
cleared up. 

Last week, years later, the 
mighty Prudential, after ini- 
tially denying that it had 
done anything wrong, finally 
admitted the cost of compen- 
sating customers bad tripled 
to £L1 billion. 

It would be comforting to 
think that the admirable new 
regulations have solved the 
problem of ordinary folk 
being hoodwinked over pen- 
sions — but have they? 

Only last week, a friend 
showed me a personal pen- 
sion document from one of 
our biggest banks that his 
young, low-earning son was 
about to sign. 

Unlike pre-scandal docu- 
ments, it outlined manage- 
ment charges and other costs, 
so nobody could subse- 
quently claim the dangers 
were not set out 

T HE only trouble was that 
although the consider- 
able management 
charges were mentioned, the 
main section dealing with 
“up front" charges was writ- 
ten in gobbledygook. 

It was only when we looked 
at a column, of illustrative fig- 
ures that it became apparent 
that £800 of his first £1,000 of 
savings could be swallowed 
up In the first year by “up 
front” charges. 

Such an early penalty may 
be all right for someone earn- 
ing a reasonable salary stay- 
ing with the scheme for 25 


years. But for someone on 
less >i*«n the proposed mini- 
mum -wage to see the first 
£800 snatched from a pension 
plan he should not have 
joined in the first place would 
be more like daylight robbery 
than savings. a 

He would have been better 
off In a regular savings 
scheme. The policy was being 
sold by an adviser who only 
dealt with the bank's prod- 
ucts. But even with that limi- 
tation. there should have 
been a legal requirement that 
the salesperson spell out all 
the up front charges and that 
they did not sell a policy 
dearly wrong for the custom- 
er’s circumstances. 

Is there a way out of this 
jungle? There is — and there 
are rumours that it may actu- 
ally happen. 

What most people need Is a 
single, “stakeholding'’ pen- 
sion that fulfils certain condi- 
tions. First. It must be com- 
pulsory up to a certain level 
of payments — embracing 
present compulsory insur- 
ance payments, which are no 
longer used to pay pensions 
— with any further top-ups 
augmented by tax relief. 

Second, it must be simple, 
so everyone can understand 
It There could be a standard 
pension, invested 50 per cent 
in safe government stock and 
50 per cent In an equities fond 
which tracks the FT index to 
minimise management 
charges. Shares have given 
an average 10 per cent return 
for decades. 

T HE weight of new money 
going into the equity 
foods ought to make con- 
tinued capital growth self-fol- 
f ining — or at least for the 
period before the fond starts 
paying out 

Third, they must be porta- 
ble, so people can take them 
with them when they change 
jobs or become self-employed. 

Fourth, and in many ways 
most important, members 
must have provision to draw 
down some of the capital for a 
small number of defined, 
longterm purposes, like a de- 
posit fora house. 

At a stroke, this would 
remove the main reason for 
pensions being so unattrac- 
tive to young people — which 
is the fact that there wtfl be 
no benefit from it for what 
seems like an eternity. 

If It were possible to draw 
some or it for your first house 
or to guarantee a loan for a 
deposit, buying into the pen- 
sion would become much a 
much better proposal. Ac- 
cording to reports in the Fi- 
nancial Times, ministers are 
at last starting to think along 
these lines. 

Perhaps the Government 
should hold a competition to 
.find the best “model" pension 
.'that maximises benefits while 
'reducing costs. 

It could then be licensed for 
marketing to banks, friendly 
societies and others. 

In theory, there is no 
reason why the Government 
should not introduce its own 
“model” pension scheme, on 
the grounds that its product 
ought to be competitive be- 
came it does not have to 
make a prefit on it 
But in practice; the Govern- 
ment has proved almost as 
big a pensions-m ugger as the 
private sector. They have 
merely done it In a more 
subtle way. 


Tomkins turns 
gun slinger 


This week 


Ian King 


IOMKINS, headed by 
Greg Hutchings, is prob- 
ably about the last Com- 
pany left in Britain — ' and 
certainly the FTSE 100 — 
proud to call itself a 
conglomerate. 

That could change .today 
when, annonn^e its fhll- 
year results with profits of 
around £500 million. T bmirinc 
may hoist the “for sale” sig n 
over gun-maker Smith & Wes- 
son. Share buy-backs may 
also be on the cards, since 
generati n g excess cash Is un- 
likely to have been a problem 
for the company. 

The same day sees foil-year 
results from Matthew Clark, 
which owns Gaymers 
Taunton Cider and 'vintner 
Stowells of Chelsea. 
Following the disappointing 
results last week from rivals 
Merry down and HP Bulmer. a 
sharp fall In profits seems 
likely, with broker Merrill 


Lynch — which forecas 
headline figure of c w., 1 ; 
lion — the most bullish. 

Tomorrow is ano ther 
nificant day in the retail 
tor with Harveys, the 1» 
fur n i shings group chain* 
Sir Harry Solomon, expe 
to announce foil-year pr 
to the order of £16 mill in 
twice last year’s figure. 

Figures will also be 
listaed from John Menzies 
news distributor wl 
recently sold its high si 
operations to WH Smith. I 
ries is forecast to report i 
its of about £30 million, > 
broker SG Securities exi 
tog as much as Baa milling 
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the Third Way 



Larry Elliott 


S INCE it's the exami- 
nations season, 
here’s a little paper 
for you on the Third 
Way. Imagine that 
you are a member of the 
Labour party and watching 
the news in 1388, when Mar- 
garet T hatche r was prime 
Minister, Nigel Lawson was 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
and Kenneth Baker was edu- 
cation secretary. 

The newsreader says that 
the crisis. that began In Asia 
in mid -1987 has spread to Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and New 
Zealand; Mr Lawson has an- 
nounced that the next stage in 
the Government's privatisa- 
tion plan is to sell off 49 per 
cent of air traffic control and 
Mr Baker has said that Mc- 
Donald’s has been invited to 
use its business acumen in 
schools as a partner in one of 
his new Education Action 
Zones. What is your reaction? 

Remember, we are larking 
about 1986 not 1998, so it is no I 
good trotting out the answers 1 
you would be expected to give i 
today, namely that they are 
all evidence of the Govern- 
ment's fresh, un dogmatic ap- 
proach to running Britain. 

Of course, there may be 
some who cannot recall 1988, 
w hich now qualifies as an- 
cient history of the sort that 
is no longer relevant (a key 
Third Way word) to the Brit- 
ain of the new mill e nnium 
(ditto). History, indeed, is pre- 
sumably the sort of subject 
that will have to show it can 
cut it in the marketplace to 
survive in the new curricu- 
lum, or at the very least adapt 
to changing conditions. 

Under the boring old sylla- 
bus, 1968 was the year of the 
Tet (Xfensive and the assassi- 
nation of Robert Kennedy; 
under the exciting new sylla- 
bus, children could discover 
that it was the year the Big 
Mac went nationwide across 
the US. - 

Here are some hints for 
those still struggling with the 
concept of a Third Way. The 


first thing to remember is 
that, despite everything we 
now hear, the idea of a Third 
Way is not new. 

Indeed, the Third Way 
bowled along quite merrily in 
the West for about 30 years 
after the second world war. 
At that time it was called 
social democracy and charted 
a course midway between 
totalitarian mnimnnicm at 
one pole and naked freo-mar- 
ket capitalism at the other. 

The main components of 
the Third Way were foil em- 
ployment, Welfare States, 
strong trade' unions and 
restrictions on capital. 

The old Third Way ran into 
serious problems in the mid- 
1970s — largely but not exclu- 
sively due to the fight over 
income shares both within 
and between counties caused 
by twin on-price shocks. 

For 20 years, the centre of 
gravity in the West was dose 
to the free-market pole. The 
new Third Way argues that 
there is no going back to the 
Old Third Way, but that there 
are problems also with the 
Thatcher-Reagan model of 
laissez-faire. 


There is a second, linked as- 
sumption — namely that neo- 
classical economists have a 
better understanding of the 
| way economies work than did 
| Keynes and bis followers. ' 

Deep down, the philosophy 
that underpins the new Third 
Way is that markets will ulti- 
mately deliver, and that inter- 
vention is best kept to a mini- 
mum. This is not to say font 
there should be no interven- 
tion, because there is a recog- 
nition that there may be 
short-term market failure 
which requires some remedy- 
ing before equilibrium can be 
restored. 

But Keynes’s central idea — 
that no matter how long the 
time period was, a market 
economy might not possess 
adjustment mechanisms to 
correct the system — has 
been decisively rejected 

But despite the feet that the 
world is awash with neo-clas- 
sical economists able to show 
with their nwfliematiMi mod- 
els that markets are self-clear- 
ing, Kqynes bad a far better 
understanding of the way 
economies actually work. 

The neo-classical model is 


The Government is like Thatcherism 
with extra surveillance cameras 


Accordingly, the New Third 
Way is positioned somewhere 
between social democracy 
and neo-classicism, which 
means it is somewhere' to the 
right of the Old Third Way. 

It is perhaps worth looking 
at the assumptions that lie at 
the heart of the new thinking 
The first is that social democ- 
racy ultimately proved to be a 
fedure and that laissez-faire 
has broadly been a success. 

Proof for this notion is 
pretty thin on the ground. As 
one economist puts it, in the 
past two decades the West has 
seen the replacement of the 
Golden Age with the Leaden 
Age. 

Growth has been weaker, 
unemployment has been 
hi gher , inequality haa wid- 
ened dramatically, welfare 
states have been neglected. 
Moreover, tame financial 
markets have been replaced 
by regular and periodic bouts 
of intense instability, which 
have merely fed the desire of 
conservative policy-makers to 
pursue contractionary macro- 
economic policies. 


really based on Say's Law, 
which states that supply 
brings forth its own demand, 
and that depressions were im- 
possible because production 
created income sufficient to 
buy everything In the market- 
place. In fills model, money is 
neutral and any increase in 
the money supply can only 

lead to high er inflat ion 

ff an this were really true, 
then it is quite dear what the 
West should do about the in- 
cipient slump in Japan. Noth- 
ing at alL 

In the end, the economy 
will return to fun-employ- 
ment equilibrium and any in- 
tervention win only make the 
problem worse. 

Is this what the West is 
doing? Don’t you believe it 
Policy-makers are dusting 
down their copies of the Gen- 
eral Theory and deciding that 
there is something to be said 
for Keynes after alL 

The fa ct that this much has 
been conceded suggests that 
serious Third Wayers might 
like to start exploring some of 
the other nostrums of neo- 


classicism — that trade 
unions prevent the labour 
market from el p wr fo g , that 
public spending crowds out 
private investment, that envi- 
ronmental protection is a bur- 
den on business, that low 
taxes for the wealthy are vital 
for incentives. 

Searching q uestions are al- 
ready being asked in Amer- 
ica. In his book Plenty of 
Nothing, Thomas Pafley de- 
scribes how the US has . 
replaced Main Street capital- 
ism — where benefits of eco- 
nomic growth were shared — 

with Mean Street capitalism. 

PaDey’s call is for Struc- 1 
rural Keynesianism — a pro- 
gramme to restore high-wage, 

ftiTI wnpln y mAnf 

There are times — rare, ad- 
mittedly — when the Govern- 
ment seems to Want to run 
with hits ofthisagenda. 

Faimess at Work, for exam- 
ple, is a modest advance for 
labour, the windfall tax grt ^ 
the working families tax 
credit have made the tax sys- 
tem slightly less regressive, 
and public investment is set 
to doable over the next few 
years, albeit from a pitifully 
low base. 

For much of the timw, how- 
ever, the Government seems 
to give the impression of 
being Thatcherism with extra 
surveillance cameras. 

It is unclear whether 
Labour is following a broadly 
neo-liberal agenda because it 
believes in it or because it 
fpAln impotent to challenge 
1 those who really believe in it 

Of coarse, there are those 
who feel there is a coherence 
to the new approach. 
Anthony Giddens, the Prime 
Minister’s favourite aca- 
demic, was quoted in the 
Economist recently as saying 
that “there was a new cul- 
tural sensibility emerging, 
based on the collapse of neo- 
liberalism and post-modern- 
ism, and the start of global 

c nsmn p nl itaninm. ” 

Same of us may be ready to 
embrace global cosmopolitan- 
ism. But there others — those 
who wonder whether global 
cosmopolitanism means hav- 
ing their children receiving 
lessons an the nutri tional de- 
lights of a Happy Meal — who 
still need to be convinced. 

Indeed, they may think the 
talk of post-modernity invites 
the response of John T -an non 
who, aakarf what he thoug ht 
of the avant-garde movement 
in the 1960s, replied: “Avant- 
garde is French for bullshit." 
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Tourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 2.627 Germany 2*327 Malaysia 6*7 - SftWPora2.74 

Austria 20.67 Greece 493.03 Malta 0.6370 ' South Africa 10.17 

Belgium 60.56 Hong Kong 1250 Netherlands X2W5 Spain 2*7.83 

Canada £36 India 70-45 ■ New Zealand 3.13 Sweden 13.14 

Cyprus 0*6 Ireland 1.1570 | Norway 12*9 • • Swaariand 2477 

Denmark 11*6 Israel 6*67 . Portugal 268.81 TUitoy 429,160 

Finland 9.01 Italy 2.902 Saudi Arabia 6.11 US t.6142 

France 9.837 SvppM by NftWml (waAttana mdoaaij 
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France plays centre-forward Cup game 


Every Thursday in the 

_ m INTERNATIONAL 

/Guardian 


Briefing 


Peter Gaskell 


I P FRANCE does not 
achieve World Cup tri- 
umph, it will not be for 
lack cf effort on the part of 
the government The authori- 
ties have put in a substantial 
financial inve s tm e nt over sev- 
eral years, aimed at adding 
France’s name to the select 
band of six so fer to have lifted 
football’s biggest prize. ' 

A combination of Cartesian 
logic applied to planning and 
preparations, plus investment 
carried out by an administra- 
tion used to being the major 
player when it comes to the 
economy, have made the 
World Cup project one of the 
big centralised government- 
led ventures. No Millennium 
Dome baverings and hesita- 
tions for the French. 

As if anticipating national 
tridmph. the French economy 
has ormtimiftri the recovery 


which began in the spring of 
1997. aided by a surge in ex- 
ports. Policymakers expect a 

3 per cent growth rate for 1998 
and 1989, while even the most 
obdurate enemy — high un- 
employment — is weakening. 
From 129 per cent at the 
1 nadir of 1997, the rate was 
down to 11.9 per cent in May, 
and the OECD’s Economic 
I Outlook last month forecast 
U-3 per cent for 1999. 

Critics say much of the new 
employment has been artifi- 
cially and dearly bought, no- 
tably the creation of 100,000 
jobs for young people — 80 per 
' cent heavily subsidised. 

I in France, the centralising 
ethos that dates bad: to Col- 
bert in the 17th century is 
alive and well, though not as 
i de ol o g i cally unchallenged as 
before, and top managers 
trained in the grandes ectdes 
still glide seamlessly from po- 
sitions as ministerial advisers 
to being captains of industry. 

Not surprising, therefore, 
that the French centralising . 
tradition should swing into 1 
action for the World Cup, in 


I the hope that this sporting big 
bang would boost the econo- 
my. What has been spent and 
wbat are the likely benefits? 

The total cost of staging the 
I World Cup has run to 
Fr9.4 billion (£940 million), of 
which 57 per cent has been fi- 
nanced by the public sector. 
Official figures show that the 
central government share : 
amounted to Fr3.i billion. Of 
that, FrL25 billion was spent 
(m the new 80,000-seat Stade 
de France in Saint-Denis. 

Central, regional and local 
authorities financed the bulk 
of the infrastructure work, 
leaving the French World Cup 
Organising Committee (the 
CFO) to manage the operating 
budget of Fr2.4 billion, made 
up of funds provided by spon- 
sors (Fr900 million) and ticket 
sales (estimated at Frl .5 bil- 
lion). The CFO budgeted for a 
prefit erf between Fr200 mil- 
lion and Fr350 million. 

What will be left of a more 
permanent nature after the 
tourism, travel, catering, 
merchandise and other 
receipts have been banked? 


Don’t say the go-go’s gone 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


I F everyone Is sitting com- 
fortably, the new reces- 
sion can begin. Business 
confidence, it seems, is dis- 
integrating, the strong 
pound is strangling exporta 
and the Asia crisis is al- 
ready showering oar is- 
lands with deadly fall-on t. 

For those -who have en- 
dured this X film before, 
there will be few surprises 
other than perhaps the 
peculiar special-effects that 
seem to halve the duration 
of each boom and double 
the duration of each slump. 

The “go-go” years lasted 
a decade, 1963-73, admit- 
tedly bisected by a brief 
“stop” in the late 1960s. 
The Lawson boom lasted 
four years. This one has 
stretched back to — er . . . 
about the autumn of 1996. 

But as noted in the 
Guardian In November 
1992, the UK economy “is 
not like a madden aunt who 
has got squiffy on a glass or 
two of dry sherry, but a 


roaring drunk, staggering 
from binge to binge via 
ever-longer hangovers”. 

What happens now? What 
happens is that the good- 
news machine responsible 
for the last 18 months of va- 
pid nonsense about Brit- 
ain’s “world-beating econo- 
my” goes into defensive 
mode, in a series of weQ- 
rehearsed stages: 

□ Stage One. “There Is no 
recession.” Patented by 
John Major, circa spring 
1990, this phase involves 

I outright denial that any- 

! thing whatever is wrong. 

1 Obscure data are dredged 
np to “prove” that, for ex- 
ample, manufacturing in- 
vestment is at a record. In 
Lincolnshire. Compared to 
the Sudan. In companies of 
fewer than 20 staff. Maybe. 

□ Stage Two. “Any pause 
will be brief and make little 
impact.” Admit the prob- 


Indicators 


lezn, but don’t use the R- 
.word. Blame far-away for- 
eigners — “No country Is 
immune to the Far Eastern 
crisis”. Blame near-at-hand 
foreigners — “Our partners 
in Europe could have 
adopted a more helpful and 
appropriate stance”. 

□ Stage Three. Blame the 
economy — “Nothing could 
better illustrate the scale of 
the task facing us as we 
rebuild and re-equip our in- 
dustry.” As jobs disappear, 
blame Industry — “It is dis- 
appointing to see short- 
term considerations tri- 
umph yet again”. 

□ Stage Four. “Green 
shoots.” Butcher’s boy 
hired in Blandford Forum? 
It’s the recoveryl Take 
credit and relax for the 
retnrn of Stage One. 
Remember: it will be back 
more quickly than you 
think 


TODAY— UK: Industrial Produo- WEDNESDAY — Ulb Monetary 


First at a cost of Frl.4 bil- 
lion. eight regional football 
grounds and the Parc des 
Princes on the edge of Paris 
have been, upgraded. If France 
were to win foe Cup. it could 
give a big lift to the national 
game, boost weekly league 
gates, currently about 10.000 
mark, well below average for 

foe En glish Prtxmigr T^flgqp 

The most permanent benefi- 
ciary, however, seems to be 
the municipality of Saint-De- 
nis, a traditionally poor area 
whose medieval cathedral 
was foe coronation site for 
French kings but whose p re- 


work! Cup aspect was seedy, 
bedevilled by high unemploy- 
ment and racial tension. 
Around the new stadium are 
a new sports centre, cinema 
complex, two new railway 
stations and a network of new 
roads. Two-thirds of foe 1,500 
long-term jobs created by the 
World Cup are in the commu- 
nist-run municipality. 

In the regional centres such 
as Nantes. Montpellier and 
Marseilles, the investment 
promotion agency Datar has 
taken potential foreign inves- 
tors on football-linked visits 
in an effort to clinch deals. 


Datar claims a “positive 
response” but says it is too 
early to measure success. 

Experts say that, once foe 
event is over, the boost to the 
economy will be no more than 
a blip — “too small to be mea- 
sured”, according to an offi- 
cial at the Insee national sta- 
tistics agency. 

If France were to lift the 
trophy, foe invisible boost to 
economic performance and 
productivity would be consid- 
erable. It would be Le Feel- 
good factor with a vengeance. 
Peter Gaskell is a writer on the 
French economy 


Guardian Crossword No 21,319 

Set by Auster 



lion (May). 


Policy Commutes Mealing (Jul) 


UK* Manufacturing Production THURSDAY — ant Bundes- 
(May> bank Council Meeting. 

TOMORROW — QDfc Unemploy- HUDAY — US: Producer Prices (Jun) 
ment rate (June) Saaraa HSBC Markets Umlnd. 


Across 

1 Terribly hot hade, Sam 
possibly will have to strip ofl (8) 
S Big star goes back Inside, due 
to change with ex&a (6) 

9 Marx oeS found among 
scattered [entasis of people 
front two contnents P) 

It OMrebounltyWHsmanrwtf 
speaking {5} 

12 Prove nathrig’s missing from 
wrecked bus station before tea 
break (12) 

15 Awoefole>toresslonforayocjig 
girt to utter fc*) 

16 CtocsredstectiuBhasfowJin 
sudden enforcement of 
regulations pO) 

18 Trickle of BTformatran about 
Goodman gets no ports — its 
almost LThoard of (5£) 

19 Asthey say, travel via the desert 

(A 


21 Unqualified, having evaylhng 
faiATy earthed p-7) 

24 Sorrearadadulttnatslytobe 
grown-up© 

25 He's often down hthedunps 
P i 

26 Dicky rested In the wilderness 
© 

27 Do they spring up invdun-tarily 
as they set forth? (B) 

Down 

1 Mormon heartland h which he 
put a huge stake (4) 

2 Ship's compaiygven craft 
and two ports p) 

9 Accused, mounting party 
debts (6) 

4 Prirritiwarmottern-dgymed- 
cremen— capital fetows! (13) 

6 Rouidworm's mate c ha nging 
into a swollen lump (8) 

7 Fragrant timber appaentty 
unsuitable for dogs (S? 
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WINNERS OF PRIZE PUZZLE 21,31 a 

TWs weak's winners of a CotSns English 
Actionary are M- G3hnm of Wlnconton. 
Somerset Mr. LAW. Bowman of Rye. 
East Sussex: Reman Martin of Credton. 
Devon: Deni: Drew at SJoyning. W. 
Susaa n c and D. J. Moon* o( Leamingt o n 

Spa 

PteoaeoBow 28 days lur daRvery 

8 Leaders exchanging pounds 
and pennies with it for a 

franchise pen 

10 Permit to took into tte main 
Calholfc hospital and cany on 
after confficl (6.7) 

13 Feflow needs permit to come 
down In uncultivated field (6.4) 

14 Invertories shew Torn having a 
record— Suers upset fTO) 

17 He swears to have seen a “dry* 
alcohofc compound (8) 

20 The Queen foSows. even 
changhgaWncoat(6) 

22 Fuzzy — not starting a fever? |4) 

23 ‘Exodus* author's spoken of 
auochs(4) 

Solution tomorrow 

< £T Stuck? Then cafl our solutions few 
on 0991 338 238. Cob cost 50p 
per minute at alt limes. Service sup- 
plied by OTS 
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Loyal rebel speaking from the 




Peter Hetherington on an 

Old Labour MP who embraces 
Blairism but acts as a reminder 
of uncomfortable truths 


O N THE surface he 
appears the most 
unlikely back- 
bench critic: a 
Labour tradition- 
alist of the old centre-right, 
ultra loyal with little ideologi- 
cal baggage, who was at the 
heart of Nell Kmnock’s early 
reforms of the party machin- 
ery as long-serving chief 
whip. Derek Foster does not 
break ranks easily 
But a recent i nterve nt ion at 
Prime Minister's question 
time, when he openly chal- 
lenged Treasury policy and 
warned of “widespread dis- 
may” about a two-speed econ- 
omy in Labour's 
— in other words, a worrying 
North-South divide — sent a 
minor tremor through No 10. 

This is hardly surprising. 
He was talking directly about 
constituencies such as Tony 
Blair's SedgeQeld and his own 
in neighbouring Bishop 
Auckland, — both dependent 
on a hi gh level of manufactur- 
ing — that lie said were suf- 
fering as a direct result of 
government policy. 

He says he spoke spontane- 
ously, from the heart, and 
recites the sting in the tail of 
that electrifying question 
word for word: "Is my Rt Hon 
friend ... not a little uneasy 
that ... employment growth 
in areas of the highest unem- 

‘Onr people's oversensitivity to constr u ctive criticism from backbenchers is very short-sighted. They ought to welcome people speaking their minds*, ployment is going to be 

inrierminwt by monetary pol- 

* ! : icy aimed at overheating 

regions [like the South-east]?” 
Yet he denies there is any 
streak of rebellion in w* 
Christian Socialist soul — 
and he is proud to recite the 
"S” word regularly — which 
emerged first in the Salvation 
Army over his beloved brass 
bands and was s ubse quently 
hosed following a relatively 
late entry into the Labour 
Party after Oxford. 

"A rebel? No. of course not 
I surprise myself In scone 
ways over the amount of the 
new agenda I am totally 
signed up to," he said. 

But he then gives an indica- -. 
tkm of the ™i>i»» among the 
hierarchy a few miles away 
over his recent — and con- 
tinuing — criticism. This has 
intensttlad after publication 
of new figures showing that 
the North-east is bottom of 
Britain's wealth League, with 
income telling over the past 
year, against the national 
trend. “I think our people’s 
oversensitivity to construc- 
tive criticism from their 
backbenchers is actually very 
short-sighted,” says Mr Fos- 
ter. “They ought to welcome 
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people speaking their minds 
more. We're not going to kick 
our own Government in the 
teeth. What we want is to be 
assured it’s addressing 
the problems we have to 
address as. constituency 
MPs." 

There is no denying Derek 
Foster's restlessness; from his 
unease over the party's PR 
gloss — “my firm belief is 
that you cannot change the 
movement by ignoring its 
roots and history” — to a de- 
termination to label himself 
only "Labour”, without that 
"New" prefix. He says stub- 
bornly: “I think It is a PR de- 
vice and I would rather have 
substance on the flesh.” 

It is a t es tin g time In 
Labour's old heartlands. The 
frWifta i, Mr Foster concedes 
— councillors and activists 
alike — are a little restless, 
although few will speak out 
Middle En gland often seems 
another country, and politi- 
cians from its constituencies 
seem to speak a different lan- 
guage in their appeal to its 

Inhabitant* 


‘I surprise myself 
over hour much of 
the new agenda I = 
am signed up t o’ 
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On the one band, Mr Foster 
understands the need for th at 
broadappeaLOntheother.be 
thinks the Government is so 
obsessed with macro- 
economic policy that it is ig- 
noring problems on the 
ground caused by the strong 
ponnd and rising Interest 
rates. "Do you know that 50 
per cent of the w or kfo rce in 
Sedgefteld is employed in 
manufacturing (30 per cent 
above the national average}?” 
he asks. 

The implication is clear. 
Some ministers representing 
northern have 

either a disturbingly narrow 
view of Britain, or they can- 
not see beyond London and 
the South-east, with Its depen- 
dence on services. *... 

But it is bard to avoid one 
question. Is Dergc Foster's 
criticism not borne out of bit- 
terness towards Tony Blair? 
“Absolutely not — honestly.” 

He was, apparently, prom- 
ised a cabinet post as the 
price for being replaced as 
Labour’s chief whip after al- 
most 10 years. Yet when Mr 



Derek Foster ml 984 with then Labour leader Nett Kliuii 


Blair became Prime Minister 
he was only offered the depu- 
ty's Job to David Clark as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. He at first ac- 
cepted. After 36 hours he 
resigned- A mistake? "The 
more I thought about it. the 
more I thought It was a non- 
job." he recalls. "To be In the 
La bour cabinet was a dream, 
and it was dashed." 

Bitter? He concedes he 
would be foolish to deny there 
were- times when the episode 
dragged him down. “But I 
gq ki to my wife there, is no 
way 1 was going to let bitter- 
ness destroy the rest of my 
life. I had seen too many of 
my colleagues allowing bitter- 
ness to eat them up and make 
them smaller people." 

So he soldiers on as chair- 
man of the employment select 
committee, and insists It is 
providing him with one of his 
most fulfilling periods in par- 
liament — although the role, 
inevitably, will- bring him 
Into conflict with ministers- 

He Is so near to Blair land — 
if not personally and politi- 
cally close to the FM these 
days __ that he even appeared 
in place of the Sedgefteld MP 
at a recent local function to 
mark the 50th anniversary of 
Newton Aycliffe New Town, 
which the boundary commis- 
sioners took from Mr Foster 
at the last election. 

Like Tony Blair, he was not 
bom into the Labour move- 
ment, although he was bom 
in Sunderland, son of a ship- 
yard worker. His early pas- 
sion. apart from football, was 
the Salvation Army, which he 
Joined at the age of 12 and 
where he met his wife, Anne. 
He played the comet In the 
band. (“The army Is really 
practical socialism.") 

After attending Bede Gram- 
mar School in Sunderland, he 
went to Oxford, where he 
gained a second In PPE and 
then went to work in industry 
with the Michel in Tyre Com- 
< pany at Stoke. Eventually, he 
headed back to his beloved 
North-east where he became a 
youth and community worker 
in Co Durham, then a further 
education organiser and 
finally an assistant director of 
education in Sunderland. He 
only Joined the party in 1968 
and, after spells as a local 
councillor, became MP for - 
Bishop Auckland in 1979. 

‘1 was not bom into the 
Labour movement but ab- 
sorbed Into it. and it still 
moves me very deeply." 

So much. In feet, that later 
this month he will be on the 
balcony of Durham's Count)’ 
Hotel — where countless 
Labour leaders have stood — 
cheering on the brass bands 
at the annual miners' gala. 
Few ministers will be there 
for an event that is Old 
Labour to the core. A pity, 
really, laments Derek Foster. 
Tradition is important 


Background 


Borns June 25, 1 937, 
Sunderland 

Education: Bede Grammar 
1 School, Sunderland; Oxford 
— 8A (Hons) in politics, 
philosophy and economics 

Careers Rep with Michefin 
tyres, and other spells in 
Industry. Youth and 
community worker, further 
education organiser, 
assistant director of 
education 

Hobbies: Brass bands and 
choirs; member of Salvation 
Army 

Politics: Old centre-right 
Labour who now finds 
himself left of Tony Blair 

Future: Potential irritant of 
Government as chairman of 
employment select 
committee. Potential leader, 
of future North-east 
assembly? 


o 

TheCSAisa 
disastrous, 
abandoned child 
on the doorstep, 
and something 
had be done’ 

Polly Toynbee 

Comment, 
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Coach Crash 

Woodward fears 
axe from 
Twickenham 

24 


Smart Alec 

Captain heads 

England’s 

recovery 


Football 18-20 
Cricket 22, 23.28 
Rugby Union 24 
Hotof cj cftq,gti( 
Results 27 
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Wimbledon 98 



Made for each other . - . Pete Sampras kisses the singles trophy after his record-equ alling victory, matching Bjorn Bore's five-time feat in the open era, on Centre Court yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVECALRJQN 


Sampras joins greats 


« La Philosophie de World Cup » 


In Which two French cafe intellectuals chew over this week's World Cup moments. 
Ail conversations lubricated by the best loved premium beer in France. 


Stephen Bierley sees the 
American win his fifth title 
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W HEN Goran 

Ivanisevic won 
the first set 
against Pete 
Sampras yester- 
day afternoon it seemed a 
clear and untroubled day 
might have finally dawned far 
the unpredictable but 
thoroughly congenial Cro- 
atian who enters every match 
with the hazard lights Hash- 
ing warning of his own self- 
destruction. 

Had he been facing anyone 
other than the multi-titled 
and multi-talented American 
he might well have won his 
first Grand Slam and, like 
Jana Novotna on Saturday, 
made It third time lucky on 
Centre Court. But it was not 
to be, arid great was the sad- 
ness both for Ivanisevic and 
the crowd. 

This was Sampras’s fifth 
Wimbledon singles title, 
equalling the open-era record 
of Bjorn Borg. It also places 
him alongside Borg and Rod 
Laver with 11 (hand Slam 
titles in total, one behind the 
record 12 of Roy Emerson. 

Yet for all his achievements 
and his supreme ability, the 
Centre Court crowd have 
never completely warmed to 
Sampras. Perhaps he simply 
lacks the vulnerability that , 
makes Ivanisevic so endear , 
ing. although on this occasion 
Sampras was some way short 
ofinvincibility. 

These have been a difficult 
12 months for him. A lit tie of 
the desire has deserted him. 
and he has struggled to moti- 
vate himself even far those 
tournaments he holds most 
dear, namely the Grand 
Slams. Since beating France’s 
C6drlc Plollne at Wimbledon 
last year he has failed to 
reach the semi-finals in New 


York. Melbourne and Paris. 

“I’ve been a little bit 
burned out but Wimbledon is 
always where it happens far 
me," Sampras said after his 
fifth win in six years. He rec- 
ognises the huge tradition of 
these championships and ad- 
mits always to feeling more 
nervous before a Wimbledon 
final than anywhere else. 

In his previous four vic- 
tories you would have been 
hard pressed to notice file 
least sign of anxiety, but it 
was readily apparent yester- 
day on an afternoon, when the 
great British summer at- 
tempted to revive itself before 
sulking back beneath more 
grey cloud. 

Ivanisevic sensed the great 
man was not quite himself- , 
“He wasn’t playing welL It 
was not the greatest tennis, 
but this was my best chance 

to win. This was not the Pete 
of 1994*" 

Such knowledge made this 
five-set defeat by 6-7, 7-6. 6-4, 
3-6, 6-2, even harder for the 
Croatian to come to terms 
with. At file mid he sat on bis 
chair, his head swathed in a 
towel, his body comatose save 
for the gentle tapping of his 
left foot 

The crowd desperately 
wanted to share his grief and 
lift Mm , urging him to echo 
Sampras’s lap of triumph. But 
Ivanisevic could not be un- 
true to his swirltog inner 
pm ptlnns; this was no time for 
fals e bravado. All he managed 
was one final departing wave 
in acknowledgment of the 
prolonged and heartfelt sym- 
pathetic applause. 

He will replay two shots m 
his head for many weeks to 
come. Twice in the second-set 
tie-break he had set points on 
Sampras’s second serve, ana 


Vf t B tWygjxwfo won' '/ ,W- 
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twice he drove weak back- 
hands into the net He will 

rue them to the end of his 
career should a (hand Slam 
forever elude him. 

Sampras knew he had been 
a little fortunate, but the tru- 
ism that champions make 
their own luck cannot be de- 
nied, for champions act in- 
stead of reacting, and when 
the world No. 1 — a position 
he secured by winning yester- 
day — broke Ivanisevic in the 
third set it appeared the end 
might come rather quickly. 

Rarely, once he has his 
teeth in an opponent's throat, 
does Sampras loosen his grip. 
But he could do nothing when 
Ivanisevic played a quite bril- 
liant sixth game in the fourth 
set 

Two fabulous cross-court 
passes, followed by a stun- 
ning winner down the line, 
left Sampras reeling and a 
third cross-court winner, 
made on the run, saw the 
American’s serve, his trusti- 
est of weapons, pulverised. 


Before entering these cham- 
pionships Ivanisevic had 
failed to get beyond the 
second round of his last five 
i Grand Slam events, going out 
at the first time of asking on 
four occasions and dropping 
out of- the world's top 20. 
There were those who began 
to doubt whether the 26-year- 
old left-hander from Split 
would ever be a farce again. 

But with each victory dur- 
ing the past fortnight his self- 
belief gr ew, rnlminartng in 
that remarkable 15-13 fifth- 
set semi-final victory over the 
former champion Richard 
Krajicek of the Netherlands, 
even though that win cost 
him dear yesterday in the 
final set when terminal tired- 
ness set in. 

Sampras, given his own im- 
placable mental stre n gt h s in 
file face of adversity, was al- 
ways the favourite to win the 
fifth set, and seized upon an 
errant Ivanisevic service 
gamp with something close to 
bestial zeaL Croatian blood 


was on the court and Sampras 
attac k ed with savagery. 

Two marvellously brave 
returns by Ivanisevic in Sam- 
pras’s next service game were 
his last hurrah. Sampras, 
whose volleying had been a 
tough as tpatr in the final set, 
held his serve when it most 
mattered and then finished 
the Croatian off almost as an , 
afterthought 

Much Of this match, like 
their final four years ago 
which Sampras won 7-6, 7-6, 
6-0. was a bleak reminder 
that, when two servers of 
such great accuracy and 
venom meet on grass, tennis 
is the ultimate loser. But 
there was just enough 'inter- 
nal drama on this occasion to 
lift the match above and be- 
yond a mere acefest 

Tm probably more com- 
fortable on this court than 
any other in the world," said 
Sampras, whose days of Wim- 
bledon glory may be far from 
over. 

Ivanisevic, who also lost 
the final to Andre Agassi in 
1992. left wondering if he ever 
wanted to return. *T feel had 
for Goran,” said Sampras. No 
doubt he meant It, but the 
turn of the screw had been no 
less relentless. 

The American found it’hard 
to come to terms with his 
achievement “You never for- 
get the first one. but it's hard 
to believe I’ve won five," he 
said. “It hasn’t sunk in yet 

“As a kid I never thought 
Td be in a position to equal 
i Borg and thought his record 
would never be broken. It’s 
overwhelming to think about 
myself in those terms" 

Sampras offered a farther 
consolation for the Croatian. 

“I feel Goran will win this one 
day. His game and serve are 
too big not to. It gets tougher 
every year, but he Just needs 
a bit of luck.” 

ftwnfc Keating, page 27 
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Could it be that the fundamental nature of a 
nation is revealed In the penalty shoot-out? 


Morning, Claude. How w« 
your night in Nantes wWi MBs 
La Mafson7 

As Jim White pointed out in 
Th9 Manning of Cantona 
(Mainstream, £9.99), “The 
player-poet will rarely prevail 
in en overcrowded penalty 
box.' 

So you 4diTL..7 
And penalties ware much on 
my mind, driving back last 
night. White demonstrates 
that; in the beautiful game, 
there Is no closer parallel 
to the act of love than in the 
elaborate courtship dance 
between penalty-taker and 
goalkeeper. 

A Stria farf et che d, surely. 

No, listen- lt*e precisely in the 
taking of penalties that a 
nation most Intimately reveals 
its true character. Consider the 
Frenchman and his celebrated 


pride in technique. He works 
assiduously at zonal prepara- 
tion end angles of approach, 
boastfully calculating velocity 
and depth of penetration... 
And the goalkeeper succumbs. 
No, he Mis asleep halfway 
through. The crowd's gone 


popular with goalkeepers on 
account of their stamina and 
the fabled size of their... 
Thank you. Claude, we've got 
the picture. Anyway, these 
days we no longer accept 
the concept of goalkeeper 
as pinlva object. 


home and the bait's in the back Indeed not. Which is precisely 


of the net. 

I’m not n« I dare esk you 
about the Mafians. 


why the modem-minded goat- 
keeper plays an equal part In 
the courtship dance While 


With the Italians, It's all over so dressing cotourtulty, adopting 


quiddy that the goalkeeper 
doesn’t know it's happened. 
You surprise me. By yow 
analogy, shouldn't he firat 
taka the goalb eep o r heme 
and Introduce him to his 
e xt ended family: Papa, mama, 
grandparents, bans, goats, 
kitchen ut a nrih ...? 

Very good, patron. Of course, 
the penaftytsfeara from the 

narva countries are particularly 


zany hairstyles and prancing 
about skittishly, he yet remains 
fully in control of his box. 

So how does that explain the 
English keeper? Ha looked Eke 
a bank manager with a silly 
moustache. 

Which is why they went home 
early. 

A bit like you, Claude. 

tffww Sfedw , — .5!®—. 
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« He works assiduously at zonal preparation » 
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France. 
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■ik 


M Lajdrup (pen) 43 
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South Africa 

Baton 18. (pan) 90 
Saudi Arabia 


Spain 

Menu (pen) 6, Luis Enilqm 18. 
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Bulgaria. 


.6 Holland. 
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Romania 
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Babanghto 77 
Denmark- 
Motor 3, B Laudnc 12 
Sand 6a Heteeg 76 
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Borgkamp3a, Davids 90 

Yugoslavia 

Karrt| o noMc48 
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Mnsmann 76. BtartKff 66 

.1 Mexico 

H amand u 47 
Attendance: 35.000 


.1 Croatia 


Suker (pan) 45 
MOTKUnat: 34.700 


QUARTER 


O Argentina 

BaUanna (pen) 6. Zanaffl 45 

A En g land 2 

Shearer (pen) 10. Owen 16 
AigmUna n*i 4-3 on penaUas 
Attendance: 30.600 
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Bebelo 1 1, FHuakto 2fi, 60 


.3 Italy. 


-O Holland 


Jargamen2. B Lnudrup 50 
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Klutven 12. Berokampga 

_ Argentina 

nance win 4-3an punaUm Lopez 18 
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.1 Croatia 

Jam! 45, Vtoovlc 80, Sukar 85 
Attendance: 39, 100 


3RQ/4TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 



Losws d first semi-final . 
Losers o! second semi-final . 


FINAL 


■.Sunday. July !J S: Um<s rJprn) 


Winner of first semi-final 


Winner of second semi-final. 


AU-TMESBST 


France 98 


Quarter-final: Germany 0 Croatia 3 


Croatia warn hosts with firepower 
as German disciplines break down 


David Lacey in Lyon 
sees the okd guard 
crack as the new go 
on to face France 


N OBODY ever consid- 
ered the possibility of 
the World Cup going 
to LiHipuL Nice strip 
and national anthem, yes, but 
far too many Gullivers 
around, surely. Tor the tour- 
nament to be won by an orna- 
mental chess set 
Now everyone knows differ- 
ent By beating Germany — 
three times World Cup win- 
ners, three times runners-up 
— to reach the last four in 
Prance, Croatia have redrawn 
the football map. 

Their 3-0 victory in Lyon 
on Saturday night moreover, 
completed one of the most sat- 
isfying days in the competi- 
tion's history. In less than 
seven hours the grim protago- 
nists of the 1990 final, a cyni- 
cal, foul-ridden affair between 
Germany and Argentina 
which persuaded Fife that the 
sport needed to be purged of 
cheats masquerading as pro- 
fessionals, were removed by 
opponents playing the game 
the way it should be played. 

In Germany's case it was 
more a matter of old disci- 
plines breaking down. The 
dismissal of Christian Woras 
Qve minutes before half-time 
for going over the top of the 
ball on Davor Suker swung 
the quarter-final in the Stade 
Gerland decisively in Cro- 
atia's favour. 

Later Lothar Matthaus said 
he thought the decision would 
weigh heavily on the con- 
science of the Norwegian ref- 
eree, Rime Pedersen. In feet 
had Germany won, Pedersen 
might have reproached him- 
self for not spotting Oliver 
BierhofTs elbow in the fece of 
Zvonimir Soldo two minutes 
before. 

Croatia kept their heads 
while the Germans allowed 
their frustration at not being 
able to break down a tight 
tough defence to boil over. 
Worm was sent off just when 
Croatia, having comfortably 
absorbed a series of quick, ag- 
gressive but largely unimagi- 
native German attacks, were 
starting to respond with 
something more subtle. 

The shrewdness of Suker’s 
anticipation in reading a safe, 
square pass from Matthaus 
contributed to Worns's depar- 
ture. Seeing the Croatian 
striker about to break 
through, the defender pan- 
icked and went in high. He 
had to go. 

In the third minute of first- 
half stoppage time, with Ger- 
many still reorganising after 
the loss of Wo ms, Robert 
Jarai collected a ball from 
Stanlc and shot; Andreas 
Kdpke was beaten by a well- 
struck low drive. 

When a point-black shot 


Match stats 


Possession 

Otr 

52% 

Cro 

48% 

Attempts on target 

2 

6 

Attempts ofl target 

9 

8 

Corners 

10 

5 

Fouls 

22 

31 

Ottsides 

2 

5 

Bookings 

2 

2 

Sendings-off 

1 

0 



Woras off . . . German players gather to debate the referee Rune Pedersen's dismissal of the defender 


GERARD MALE 


was blocked by Drazen Ladle 
in the 54th minute BierhofTs 
disbelief was picturesque. For 
Germany the rqst was Gotter- 
damemng. the last act of a 
long twilight initiated by Den- 
mark’s victory against the 
odds in the final of the 1992 
European Championship and 
continued through Bulgaria’s 
eliminati on of Vogts’s tw«m in 
a World Cup quarter-final in 
New Jersey two years later. 
Even Germany’s Euro 96 tri- 
umph, achieved by BierhofTs 
golden goal against the Czech 
Republic in extra-time at 
Wembley, was just a pause in 
the process of decline. 

Now Croatia, like Czecho- 
slovakia in the 1962 World 
Cup, could appear in the final 
against all predictions. And 
like the Czechs they could 
fmri themselves fairing on 
Brazil. But first the Croatians 
have to fece the host country 
at St-Denis, an experience 
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roughly akin to talcing on the 
National Guard during the 
Reign of Terror. 

“The big guns don’t always 
win," observed Suker after 


Saturday’s game and Croatia 
will be comforted by the pres- 
ent state of French ordnance, 
the fire-power of which is 
something less than Napole- 


onic. The Croatians, on the 
other hand, routed Germany 
with a turkey shoot. 

Goran Vlaovic drove on 
their second goal 10 minutes 
from time and a piece of 
Suker's trickery produced a 
third five minutes later. Not 
for 40 yean hod a German 
side lost by such a margin in 
the World Cup, France having 
beaten West Germany 6-0 in 
the 1958 semi-finals, 

Vogts’s Germans were left 
to reflect that, whereas the 
last time they beat the Yugo- 
slavs in the early rounds they 
had won the World Cup, this 
time, a piece of old Yugosla- 
via. now a nation in its own 
right, had exposed their limi- 
tations. Matthaus probably 
blames the Ottomans. 


. Kireion Kir 
Hauler. BBnun; Mai sc hall for Hamonn. BO. 
ClMta Made lor Vlaovic. B3. 

M»T ora Cs nu—j p woma. 40. 
BOOKED Oermanyi Heinrich. Tamm. 
CroattaoSImlc. Suker. 

MOTEREEi R Pedersen (Norway). 


No help for Vogts and the aged but hats off 
to the brand-new spirit of Suker and Co 


Michael Walker in Lyon on a night when friends were won and lost 


I 


T WAS a hat night in 
Lyon. It was a hot night, 
too, and also historic. All 
three: the hat, the heat and 
the history were supplied 
by Croatia. 

The heat and the history, 
of course, came from a 
team of players whose 
glossy Individual talents — 
from the spectacularly 
fluid feet of Davor Suker to 
the magnificent composure 
of Zvonimir Boban — were 
perfectly mixed and con- 
trolled by Igor Stlmac and 
Slaven Blllc, who did the 
Premiership proud. 

Not only did they make 
Croatian history; they left 
their mark on Germany's 
and at the same time got the 
revenge they craved for de- 
feat at Euro 96. “We de- 
served It," said Aljosa Asan- 
ovlc, beforp demonstrating 
just how much history 
really does matter to the 
footballers of this newly in- 
dependent country. 

“People talk about the 
Germany mentality.” said 
Asanovic. “but tonight we 
have proved that we have a 
Croatian mentality and it is 
strong. We have shown that 
we do not have a Yugosla- 
vian mentality." 

Clearly yon can take the 
footballer out of the Bal- 
kans but you cannot take 
the Balkans out of the foot- 
baller and Asanovic contin- 
ued his mini-nationalistic 


rant, saying: “In Yugosla- 
via a few years ago the 
team spirit was not good 
but now we are all Croatian 
and we play for Croatia. 
The Germans did not show 
us respect, they thought 
they were better than us.” 

However, Asanovic sur- 
prisingly retreated from his 
stance when the time came 
to talk about the game's piv- 
otal moment, the dismissal 
of Christian Worns. “The 
foul didn’t deserve the send- 
tngKiff but it is important to 
remember that [Oliver] 
Bierhoff had just elbowed 
two people. The referee had 
to do something to stop what 
was going on." 

That felt like the general 
view, WSm’s lunge at Suker 
may not have merited a red 
card in itself but given the 
extent of the unlawftil physi- 
cality of Germany, his pun- 
ishment was well-deserved. 

Predictably it was not 
one shared by Hans-Hubert 
Vogts in his hundredth 
match In charge of the Na- 
tion almannsc haft. “Until 
the sending-off I have to 
say Germany had put on 
their best performance of 
this World Cup.” said 
Vogts. “The sending-off 
was a provocative one, one 
provoked by the Croatian 
team. But I don't want to 
say any more." 

All right then. This 
meant there was no clarifi- 


cation of either Vogts’s po- 
sition — he is contracted to 
2002 — or those of his age- 
ing players. 

We have almost certainly 


seen the last of Lothar 
Matthaus at 37. Jfirgen 
Kohler, 32, stated before- 
hand that this would be his 
final tour namen t but Jur- 
gen Klinsmann, even at 33, 
may feel his legs could cope 
with Euro 2000 although he 
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did hint at a retirement 
“The main reason Is m. 
family," he said. ‘1 have i 
1 5-month -old son. He need 
me and 1 need him. I nee 
to be with my family." 

So It was back to th 
Croats and their beamin 
manager Miroslav Blaze 
vie. Platitudes about Get 
man good sportsmans hi 
were greeted with laughtei 
although he did say: ‘True 
the sending-off helped us." 

With that Blazevic was ol 
on walkabout all the tint 
clutching the hat which wi] 
no doubt become one of th 
most talked about, poignan 
images of this World Cup. I 
is one of those worn by gen 
darmes and was given t 
Blazevic by a French police 
man before Croatia playe* 
Romania in Bordeaux las 
Tuesday, and with Croat! 
wi nn i n g l-o It immediate! 
became a lucky charm. 

There is, though, addei 
significance. Blazevic ex 
plained that he will con 
tinno to show the hat proml 
“ently. not only as a gestur 
of friendship towards th 
host nation but more Impot 
tantly to express solldarit 
with the gendarme Danic 
Nivel, who remains in j 
anna tfi days after bclnj 
beaten senseless by Gcrnuu 

hooligan*. 

Blaze vic's sensltlvif 
should earn him and hi 
team a warm receptloi 
fsabist the hosts at Stade d 
France on Wednesday. AUii 
ml, hats off to Croatia. 
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Quarter-final: Holland 2 Argentina 1 


Holland march to Berakamp’s beat 
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Lying in a Bergkamp wonderland . ... the Dutch striker goes horizontal to his magnificent late wfaww iw Marseille 




The goal of the 
tournament 
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A GOAL did not appear 
imminent in the 90th 
minute when Frank de 
Boer, taking a short pass in 
the left-hack position, deliv- 
ered a 60-yard punt towa r ds 
Dennis Bergkamp hr«aiHwg 
down the right wing. 

Only Bergkamp appeared 
to realise the pass’s poten- 
tial as he sprinted the final 
few yards to collect the ball 
on the volley and bring it 
under control with his 
light instep. 

Even then Robert Ayala 
was favourite to make the 


covering tackle. But Berg- 
kamp, shaping to go on fi** 
outside, which seemed his 
only route to goal, instead 
turned inside the defender, 
who was sent the w ro n g 
way. 

The Argentinian goal- 
keeper Carlos Roa sensed 
the danger and came out to 
challenge, only for Berg- 
kamp, who had swung 45 
degrees to his left, to lift 
the ball high Into the net 
with the outside of his right 
foot — only his third touch 
of the ball in the move. 


Richard Williams 

in Marseille sees a 
rush of blood cost 
Argentina dear 

T he dutch got 
their revenge for 
1978 on Saturday 
and, even though 
none of their play- 
ers was more than 10 years 
did when Daniel Passarella 
lifted the World Cup in Bue- 
nos Aires as Argentina's cap- 
tain, don't think they didn’t 
fed the significance in their 
bonds. And now, after beating 
the PassareHa-coached Argen- 
tina hr a tenae and turbulent 
game, Guus ffiridlnk’s team 
will fear no one. 

Not that fear is ever much 
of a fector in Dutch football, 
as they showed by the way 
they matched the South 
Americans in every depart- 
ment in the Stade VSodrome, 
not least in a physical battle 
which rivalled the tactical 
struggle for primacy. 

A game of three One goals 
by Patrick Kluivert, Carlos 
Lopez and Dennis Berkgamp, 
three resounding shots that 
came back off the woodwork 
and 90 minutes of unselfish 
effort by every player on the 
pitch also contained incidents 
of demeaning ugliness. 

The dismissal of Arthur 
Numan, collecting a second 
yellow card for a foul on 
Diego Slmeone, reawakened 
the suspicions of those who 
felt that the Argentinian mid- 
fielder bad conned a penalty 
out of David Seaman's chal- 
lenge in St Etienne last week. 
More significantly, the red 
card shown to Ariel Ortega, 
the most recklessly ambitious 
ball-player in the entire 1998 
World Cup, induced sadness 
in the hearts of neutrals in 
the stadium. When Ortega 
took the long walk to the 
dressing-room under the late 
afternoon son, something of 
football's soul went with him. 

Ortega is a compulsive 
dribbftr who sometimes gives 
the ball away in dangerous 
areas of the field and who 
reacts to constant fouling by 
exaggerating his reactions. 
But, if you watch football In 
order to be entertained and 







astonished, he is your man. 

Illegally harried and 
harassed throughout the game , 
Ortega kept his coed until the 
87th minute, when he dribbled 
into foe Dutch penally area 
and appeared to dive over a 
challeng e by Jaap Siam. The 


referee Arturo Brxoo Carter 
instantly waved a yellow card. 
But when Edwin van der Sar 
came off his goaHine to remon- 
strate and stood threateningly 
over Ortega's prostrate form, 
the Argentinian reasserted his 
machismo by leaping to bis 


feet in such a way that file top 
of his head made contact with 
the Dutch goalkeeper’s chin. 

There was some contact, cer- 
tainly, but not as much as Van 
der Sart stricken response in- 
dicated. From the way the 
Dutchman reeled, you would 
have thought he had taken a 
Tyson uppercut on his Jaw. It 
was enough to persuade the 
referee to follow the yellow 
with a red, although Van der 
Stir's provocation received no 
punishment. 

And hi general the Dutch 
were hardly innocent parties. 
The physically combative 
Edgar Davids, Ortega’s most 
persistent tormentor, also es- 
caped sanction. Even Berg- 
kamp eventually found his 
way to the bead of the queue of 
players lining up to kick the 
china of Argentina’s infuriat- 
ing No. 10. 

But it was Bergkamp whose 
cool brilliance enabled Holland 


to take the lead. Wim Jonk had- 
already hit the post with a 
long-range drive when Berg- 
kamp met Ronald De Boer’s 


lofted pass In the 12th minute 
with a cushioned header that 
invited Kluivert to dip a shot 
across Carlos Roa. 

Three minutes later, just 
after Numan had attracted a 
caution for tripping Ortega, 
Lopez- raced through the dis- 
persed Dutch defence to 
wrongfoot Van der Sar and 
prod the ball between the goal- 
keeper's legs for the equ aliser. 

Ortega hit the woodwork 
from 25 yards just before half- 
time and 15 minutes into t he 
second period Gabriel Batis- 
tuta narrowly failed to register 
his sixth goal of the competi- 
tion when he ran an to Juan 
Veron’s perfect pass, cut Inside 
Fr ank de Boer, and smashed 
the ball against a post with 
Van der Sar helpless. 

During the 12 minutes in 
which they enjoyed numerical 
superiority Argentina showed 
the same curious reluctance to 
launch an aH-OUt fl-wanTt as 
they had against the depleted 
England. And with both sides 
down to 10 moo, and only 30 
seconds left on the dock, Berg- 
kamp delivered the coup de 
grace wben he controlled a 
long di a g ona l pass from Frank 
de Boer with the most dehcate 
of touches, turned tndifa Ro- 
berto Ayala and used the out- 
side of his right foot to strike 
the ball across Roa and inside 
the for angle. ' 

suBsmunoMs nnadi tor 

Ahnoyda. 87 mm; Baiba torChamot » 
H a gan rf i Ovamura for R Oa Boer. 83. 

Ortega. 87. 

Numan, 78. 

Cfiemot SanafnL 

Ortega. 

HoOMfc. Stem, Numan. 

REFBUBb A Brtzio Carter [Mexico). 


J assarella quits 
vith urgency 

DANIEL PASSARELLA, 
-/roundly criticised for 
Ls side’s tack of urgency 
gainst England and Hol- 
md, has confirmed his de- 
fiion to quit as coach of 
rgentlna. Julio Grom dona, 
resident of the Argentin- 
in FA, announced 10 days 
jo that officials would not 
y to persuade him to stay. 
“I didn’t achieve my goal 
■ getrihg ns Into the- last 
iur of the - competition,'’ 
aid Passarella, whose 
lur-year stewardship -was 
stable for decent results 
- 29 wins and nine defeats 
. and an indecent amount 
‘turbulence. A stern dfed- 
inarian, he bated long 
ilr, drug-taking And ho- 
osexuality. D e fi an c e , too, 
i ClandiP Cannlgia disco v- 
ed to his cost. 

Jose Pekerman, who has 
ached Arg e nt in a’s Under- 
i learn to two World taram- 
cmshlps. Is fevoudte to 
ke over, though Carlos Bl- 
tdo. the 1986 World Cup- 
wwftig coach, is said to be 
oiling over a return. 




Mercedes-Benz 




One less thing to worry about. 


Thoroughly inspected by Mercedes trained technicians, every Signature 
used car comes with 12 months warranty and roadside assistance, independent certificates for mileage and history 
plus a replacement car in the unlikely event of a breakdown. Put your mind at rest, call 0800 (565 480 for more details. 
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Put your shirt on the diving championships as 
take centre stage and Holland play the part dl 


guys 


^v> 




Collins 



M ANDY Rice-Davles 
could offer the per- 
fect response to the 
complaints of for- 
wards. led by those of Holland, 
that the new Fife edict on tack- 
les from behind Intended to 
aid the skilfhl players has in 
practice worked against them. 
Though not strictly en- 


forced. the directive that vio- 
lent challenges from behind, 
or even side-on, should draw 
an immediate red card has 
helped games to flow beyond 
the fondest dr eams of most ob- 
servers. And If any side was to 
benefit from this muzzling of 
defenders, it was surely going 
to be the Dutch, with players 
of the talents and apparent 
frailty of Deimis Bergkamp 
and Marc Overmans. 

Instead, the Dutch have 
co mp lained that the new ml- 
ing has seen them literally be- 
come the fell guys of diving 
opponents in aftacfc and de- . 
fence. They can make a 
reasonable in the case of 


What the world's papers say 

Croatian 
knights in 


Denis Staunton in Boftin, 
Martin Thorpe and 
Paddy Agnew In France 


C ROATIA was in a 
state of shock, hut 
not too shocked to 
celebrate as never 
before, hi Zagreb, masses who 
had watched the game on two 
giant screens converged on 
Republic Square in a state of 
what one onlooker described 
as "euphoric disbelief”. 

For so many years the 


Golden Boot 


Batistuta (Argentina) 
Vieri (Italy) 

Hernandez (Mexico) 
Salas (Chile) 

Snker (Croatia) 
Bergkamp (Holland) 
Bierhoff (Germany) 
Cesar Sampaio (Brazil) 
Henry (France) 
Tntr^rmfmTi (Germany) 
Rivaldo (Brazil) 
Ronaldo (Brazil) 


sound of gunshots had rung 
in ' the people's ears as they 
fought a war they did not 
want Now the same sounds 
mingled with car horns all 
around the square in honour 
of an improbable victory. 

As more than 100,000 gath- 
ered in the main square, they 
kissed and hugged friends 
and strangers alike, dancing 
in the fountains until dawn. 

The president Fraxtfo Tud- 
man acknowledged the power 
of victory over Germany to put 
his emerging country an the 
map. “The Croatia knights 
have shown their strength,” he 
said. “This is a day which 
raises the profile of Croatia in 






their striker Patrick Klnivert, 
sent off against Belgium be- 
cause of a theatrical tumble 
by Lorenzo Staelens. who later 
apologized- And Jaap Stain 
was booked in Saturday's 
quarter-final against Argen- 
tina when Ariel Ortega pulled 
himself down using Siam’s 
shorts. ' 

Holland are on stickier 
ground, however, with Berg- 
kamp, who seems to have de- 
veloped a new zero tolerance 
to defenders' tackling since 
teaming up with Ian Wright at 
Arsenal. Having mistaken 
Slnisa Mfhafl ovic for an Ax- 
mlnster in the against 
Yugoslavia, Bergkamp then 


| took the line of a householder 
justifying reasonable force 
against an intruder. 

What we must always bear 
in mind Is that footballers ap- 
proach changes in the game’s 
laws the way accountants 
react to alterations in the tax 
laws. They are consumed with 
a moral duty not to comply but 
to seek a loophole, treating the 
whole thing as a manly test of 
their ingenuity. 

Depressing as it may be. a 
rule which should allow the 
likes of Bergkamp and Ortega 
to display their God-given tal- 
ents does not prevent them 
from trying to exploit it 
farther. 


Even God's messenger, the 
England coach Glenn Hoddle, 
admitted telling Michael 
Owen that it was his profes- 
sional duty as a footballer, if 
not a Christian, to play for 
penalties and a red card for 
his marker. Naturally, the 
word cheating was notmen- 
tioned. Hoddle merely empha- 
sised that Owen should look 

for the diagonal runs across 
defenders which would en- 
courage the sort of tackle that . 
normally ends in the latter’s 
dismissal. 

Given that each set of oppos- 
ing players is playing to its 
own rules of spoof, the refer- 
ees have, overall, done well to 


define thetmth between a ho- 
micidal tackle a diving 
victim. Thus Ortega was 
about toreceive a yellow card 
for diving against Holland 
when hte attempted chinning 
of Edwin van der Sar earned 
him a red. Playing his part to 
the ftill, Van der Sar went 
down as though struck by 
Frank Bruno In. panto mode. 


N OR could Germany's 
Christian WSras 
coinplain about his 
sending-off against 
Croatia, though If there was 
any doubt in the mind of the 
Norwegian referee Rone 
Pedersen, the triple roll with 


pike and tuck by the victim 
Davor Suker settled it 
Most players here were 
tutored in how to admit to the 
new Interpretation of the 
tackle from behind by their 
own federations . If they have 
shown commendable reluc- 
tance to dive in, there has 
been a corresponding increase 
in shirt-pulling, wblehte just 
as effective as a high tackle 
and less Ukelyto receive the 
same punishment 
Covert shirt-pulling has 
also become such an art form 
that, short of taking every 
player's dabs before matc he s ' 
and dusting kit for finger- 
prints afterwards, there Is lit- 



Europe and the world.” Even 
Croatia's coach Miroslav Bla- 
zevic was happy to acknowl- 
edge the power of change. Dur- 
ing the team's had flan his 
slightly effeminate manner 
bad prompted the supporters 
to chant “poof. poof”. Yester- 
day the coach was in forgiving 
mood. “Tm very' pleased Fm 
not gay any more,” he said. 
“Now Tm maestro.” 

Before the game the Croatia 
team had been told that their 
challenge was being beli tt l ed 
Ln German newspapers. 
“Thanks to Bert! Vogts for 
the best motivation, saying 
we are only a small country," 
said Davor Suker afterwards. 
“What is he going to say now = 
when it is &-0?" 1 

In the German media now 
there Is soul-searching and 
scapegoat-hunting. Some 
commentators simply con- 
cluded that the squad were no 
longer strong enough. Others, 
such as the Berlin tabloid BZ, 
put the blame elsewhere. 

'It was our best game in 
this World Cup ... it became 
our greatest debacle since 
1958. And the whale of Ger- 
many is furious with one 
man: referee Rune Ped e rsen. 
He showed WOrns the red 
card and hurled our XI 
towards ruin,” the paper said. 

For Bfld am Sonntag the 
result was no surprise. “What 
was intimated already in the 
preliminary rounds and 
again against Mexico was 
simply confirmed against 
Croatia: the typical, highly- 
praised German virtues of de- 
termination, aggression, 
strength and athleticism are 
no longer sufficient in World 
Cup football to make up for 
tactical deficiencies. 

“The English can look to a 
rosy future. The Germans 




Zlgger-Zagreb ... a Croatian couple celebrate the win over Germany along with 100,000 compatriots in Zagreb’s main square photograph: wwojeorgjc 


have a super past, but the 
future? Despite the European 
Championship win two years 
ago. do Germany still even 
count among the greats?” 
There were no rotten toma- 
toes for Italy’s fallen heroes at 
Milan airport but elimina- 
tion by France has prompted 
speculation about the coach 
Cesare Maldini. despite a vote 
of confidence from the presi- 
dent of the Italian federation, 
Ladano Nizzola. 


La Repabhlica said: “Let’s 
admit one thing: France did 
everything to win, Italy did 
nothing.” 

Corriere Della Sea agreed: 
“The problem Is not one of 
tactics but mentality. Ger- 
many, for example, are defen- 
sive but play to win while this 
Italy play not to lose. 

“Alessandro Del Piero was 
not fit and it Is outrageous 
that Maldini did not realise 
this in training." 


VAUXHALL 


A potential Orange feast 
better saved until last 


Martin Thorpe detects a growing sense 
of Dutch destinydesprte the Brazilian barrier 





I T- IS the way with World 
Cups that the best is rarely 
saved until last Holland 
versus Brazil has a sumptu- 
ous ring to it, but a semi-final 
remains a frustratingly pre- 
mature stage for clash of 
cavaliers. 

Setting aside Nigeria's brief 
bursts of Inspiration, have 
any team shown more attack- 
ing intent and a greater abil- 
ity to deliver goals consis- 
tently from creative open play 
and under pressure than Hol- 
land and Brazil? 

A showdown between 22 
players who love to dominate 
the ball would have offered a 
fitting climax to what, after 
all. is meant to be a celebra- 
tion of the best in the game. 

But Holland's appearance in 
the last four cf a tournament 
they have amazingly never 
won is stffl a triumph for 
classy fighters everywhere. 

When the first-round spar- 
ring made way for a proper 
test of knockout skiffs against 
well-marshalled defences, 
other heavyweight contend- 
ers showed a lack of punch ing 
power: Italy against Norway 
and France; France them 1 - 
selves against Paraguay and 
fiion Italy. 

Argentina’s early promise 
also turned out to be an optical 
Illusion, as they laboured 
against England’s 10 men and, 
despite hitting the post twice 
an Saturday, allowed Holland 
to dominate for long periods 
and threaten regularly. 

“We had been encouraged 
when we saw England create 


so much space and chances 
against Argentina.” said 
Marc Ovennars, though no 
one could have envisaged the 
beauty of the winning goal. 
Control, jink, shot: three 
steps to heaven. 

' Leo Beenhakker, the Hol- 
land coach in 1990. said-of the 
winner: “It was the authentic 
Dennis Bergkamp. He Is a 
man of mom e nt s . There are 
mistakes, poor control, poor 
passing. Then there Is a mo- 
ment of brilliance. 

“It is typically Dutch to go 


II Match stats 


Possession 

Hot 

53% 

Arg 

47% 

Attempts on target 

8 

4 

Attempts off target 

8 

4 

Comers 

7 

4 

Fouls 

22 

17 

Offsides- 

2 

2 

Bookings 

3 

2 

Sendings-off 

1 

1 ‘ 


on about those poor periods. 
But Bergkamp made the first 
goal and scored toe second. If 
he was Spanish or Argentinian 
we would make him a god." 

And if there is one other 
reason to celebrate Holland's 
victory over Argentina it is 
this; for all their qualities. 
Daniel Passarella’a team feel 
the need to cheat 

We are not talking only 
about diving, although 
against Croatia Gabriel Batis- 
tuta could have opened his 
own flying school, and Ariel 


Ortega too knows more about 
take-off and landing than the 
average pilot But everyone 
dives these days. 

No, Argentinians also oper- 
ate on a subtler level, it was 
the player backing into Sol 
Campbell without punish- 
ment which goaded the de- 
fender into giving away the 
free-kick for the . equaliser 
ag nfoft t Eng land. 

Arid whim David Be ckham 

kicked out at Diego Simeqoe, 
what of the Argentinian “inno- 
cently” pushing bis intn 
the prone Beckham's bade? 

Saturday’s irony was that, 
although Ortega had this Mtw> 
been genuinely kicked sfl over 
< the parts, he was the one Bent 
off; largely because of a fell by 
Edwin van der Sar straight 
from Ortega’s own repertoire. 

If the racial fault-line in the 
Dutch camp can hold — amd 
everyone seems to have 
kissed and made up after the 
■ bizarre incident at the end of 
the Yugoslavia game — the 
team’s form Is good enough to 

achieve anything . 

Holland’s search for 
reverge over Brazil for beat- 
ing them in the 1994 quarter- 
finals will be trickier than 
beating the Argentinians, es- 
pecially as Overmars Is out 
because of injury. But Dutch 
self-belief has grown with 
every game and maybe, after 
more than two decades of try- 
ing, this year is finally des- 
tined to be theirs. 

.•Holland have a big selec- 
tion worry after Winston Bo- 
garde broke a leg in training 
yesterday. Bogarde, who was 
taken to a Monaco hospital, 
had been expected to replace 
the suspended Arthur Numan 
at left-back tomorrow. 




NOT GOING TO THE WORLD CUP THIS SUMMER? 
LET VAUXHALL BRING IT TO YOU. 


Hoddle keeps options open after contract offer 

G LENN HODDLE Is not I Paul Ince has admitted j saw the scan and it showe 
ready to d iscus s a new | that he played in France a cap where a niece or hnn 
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ready to discuss a new 
contract with the Football 
Association taking him to 
the 2002 World Cap. 

The FA chairman Keith 
Wiseman had offered talks 
on extending the contract, 
which ends in two years* 
time after the European 
Championship. But the 
England coach said: “The 
next World Cup is too for 
ahead for me to consider at 
the moment. X want to keep 
my options open.” 


Paul Ince has admitted 
that he played in France 
with a broken left ankle. 
The England midfielder, 
who missed more than half 
the crucial defeat against 
Romania after a tackle on 
the ankle, told a Sunday 
newspaper: “I spoke to 
Glenn about my ankle and 
It was simply a case of hop- 
! ing for the best.’* 

He was injured playing 
for Liverpool against 
Arsenal on May 6 after a 
i tackle on Ian Wright “1 


saw the scan and it showed 
a gap where a piece of bone 
had broken away. The an- 
kle needed rest but I wasn’t 
prepared to sit out the 
World Cup.” 

Ince also admitted that 
before the game agahiq Ar- 
gentina, none of the RngianJ 
players knew who would 
take .the penalties if toe 
game went that for. “it 
wasn’t , like Euro 96 when 
there was * set list,” he said. 
“If Glenn had a list he cer- 
tainly kept ns in the dark.” 


tie hope of uniform detection, 
let alone prevention. 

One observer has suggested 

that players should wear 

paper shirts which, like 

sharply tagged tablecloths, 
would fly into the wind when 

pulled by an opponent. Being 
so cunningly deceitful, 
tHrMtg h- the players would 
quickly find a way of undress- 
ing themselves. 

The only surprise is that 
they have not yet found a way 
of circumventing another 
simple yet brilliant Umova- . 
tton, the stockpile of balls cm . 
the touchline to make the 
game continuous. But give 

them time. Give them time. 

Fan’s eye view 

Bar bar 
blemish 
on the 
French 
picture 

WwkChwM ft iai y . 

I T IS easier to buy a ticket 
fora World Cup quarter- 
final match ln Marseille 
than it Is for a man with a 
brown face to enter one of the 
city’s nightclubs. 

Thisismythlrd visit to 
Marseille and I have arrived 
dcketless for the Holland v 
Argentina match. The orange 
army is In town along with the 

Arg entinian* , hath rtf whom 
have decided to congregate*: 
the Vleux Port area of the dty. 

During the World Cup the ' 
Vleux Port has attracted large 
numbers of fens and ticket 
touts. It might not be the hip- 
pest area of the city but it is 
certainly the liveliest 
The Friday night before the 
match I am sitting In LeTabac 
bar, which overlooks the har- 
bour, whore I begin chatting to 
a group of Dutch and Argen- 
tinian fens. After several 
bears, we decide to go to the 
Trolley Bus, a nearby night- 
dub Which Is holding a 
special World Cup night. 

As we arrive at the door, a 
small duster of people are 
waiting outside arguing with 
the bouncers. None cf them ' 
are white They are told to 
make way for our group and 
the bouncers allow everybody 
in, except me The bouncer 
tdls me that I can't go in be- 
cause I am wearing trainers. I 
point out that so is everybody 
else, but he ignores me 
The night continued in the 
same vein. There were either 
problems with my trainers, 
T-shirt or even my trousers. 
There is no shortage of black 
and brown French faces mill- 
ing around but few appear to 
be bothering with the 
dubs. There seems to be an 
unwritten rule that they will 
not be allowed to enter. I tried 
eight nlghtdubs and I got the 
red card at each one. 

There are some great things 
about Marseille, namely the' 
city’s spirit and its openness. 
But. this is also Le Pen 
country — the extreme right 
polls around 25 per cent city- 
wide — and an ugly sinister 
side lurks beneath the veneer 
of friendliness. 

My spirit slightly deflated 
and my ego a little dented, the 
saddest thing that strucktne 
about the whole night as I 
returned to my camper van is 
that nearly an the bouncers in 
Vleux Fort dubs are black. 

Now back to the football. 
Aldo, an Argentinian who I 
met in Le Tabac bar had also 
arrived ticketless. He told me 
of a hotel in the LePharo area 
where the receptionist knew 
of somebody selling tickets. 

1 went to the hotel on Satur- 
day morning, around five 
hours before the match. When 
I told toe receptionist that I 
only wanted one for myself 
she appeared a little disap- 
pointed. Her face dropped 
even further when I told her 
that I was definitely not inter- 
ested in the £250 hospitality 
tickets (drinks included). 

She told me to go to a bar 
less than 10 minutes away and 
ask for Francois. He had £50 
tickets which he was setting 
for £75. Not badfora quarter- 
final match. 

Franools was behind the 
bar when I walked in. 1 soon 
realised that not only was he 
running a lucrative business 
ui selling World Cup tickets 
but he was also the bar owner. 

A group of Argentinians 
were sitting in the corner, 
dr inking coffee. “They hove 
bought 30.” Francois told me 
vrith a massive smile across 
his thee. 

I give Francois the money 
and tell him that 1 might 
return for a semi-final ticket 
a ticket for Uw 
™Uand y Argentina match. 
Tne whole process took less 
than an hour. 
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Tennis 

Novotna 
holds her 
nerve 
to lay 
a ghost 


SPORTS NEWS 21 

Ivanisevic ends in 
sweat and tears 




Stephen Bieriey sees 
the creaking Czech 
take the title at last 

M artina Navrati- 
lova, nine times the 
Wimbledon singles 

champion, once said of Man- 
ila Seles: “If she had Steffi 
Grafs serve, we’d an be 
gane.” And sorely if J*™ 
Novotna had Grafs nerve, 
her first Grand Slam 
would have come long be- 
fore Saturday’s agonisingly 
tense 6-4, 7-6 victory over 
France’s Nathalie Tauziat. 

Thia was a memorable 
rather than an outstanding 
final, for it was simply 
drenched with too much 
emotion ever to ignite more 
than spasmodically as a 
genuine contest. 

Boatf en daiibe Is how one 
French Journalist described 
Tauziafs style of play: “A ; 

* little bit of every thin g- a j 

few herbs, a little wine, 
some vegetables — all 
cooked together and often i 
very difficult to beat” 
Novotna knew this. The 
French woman had won 
three erf" their four meetings, 
although they bad never 
played before on grass, 
which has always been the 
Czech’s favourite surface. 

However, Tauziafs forc- 
ing backhand, and her abil- 
ity to volley instinctively 
made it improbable that 
Novotna would be able to 
dominate totally from the 
net, while it was starkly ap- 
parent from her opening 
service game that the 
Czech’s nerves might yet 4 
again be her downfall. 

Tauziat is not afraid to 
challenge either authority 
or her peers. A few years 
ago on Court One she com- 
plained to the umpire about 
Seles’s grunting, and on 
Saturday she vented her 
feeling after -Novotna had 
signalled a ball out which 
had not been called and the 
umpire over-ruled. 

It was one more person 
for the demonstrative and 
combative Tauziat to fight 
against, and she was still 
complaining when Novotna 
broke her service Cor .the 
second time, effectively giv- 
ing the new world No. 2 the 
first set. 

Novotna has been wear- 
ing a back support since the 
French Open and, as she 
served, she expelled a tow 
creaking sound, like a 
dampened note from a very 
taut string. The question 
was, would she snap? 

Breaks of serve in the 
women's game are nothing 
Him as significant as in the 
men's and, with neither 
Tauziat nor Novotna finding 
her rhythm, the seoond set 
was always on a knife edge, 
with Novotna's nerves 
sharpening the blade. 
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Tears of Joy.: . Jana Novotna celebrates her Wimbledon victory, beating Nathalie Tauziat 6-4, 7-6 


I T WAS so Dearly an unbe- 
lievable weekend for Cro- 
atia, nne which would 
have been logged in the 
sporting 'chronicles far aU 
time: World Cup semi-finals 
and Wim bledon champion as 
welL But no such luck. 

It took almost three hours 
before Goran Ivanisevic's 
bold and vivid chaTlpnge pal- 
pably and suddenly subsided 
in the fifth set yesterday — 
and, like a massive breaker 
dying on the sea wall, it was 
all over and done with as if it 
had never really happened. 

Time and dusty reference 
books will remember 1998 as 
an acclaimed champion’s re- 
cord and that’s about it for 
posterity. Poor Goran. For 
here was the martyrdom of 
Spartacus, Wimbledon-style if 
not Hollywood's. 

The picture of pain and tor- 
ment which harrow] ngly ; 
seared across the Croat’s face 
at the end was almost Bibli- 
cal. Sweat and poignant tears 
cascaded into his great dark 
beard. 

It was death in the after- 
noon, in a way — or, if not, he 
certainly threatened it in the 
evening. “I feel like to kill my- 
self 1 am no use to anybody 
now. This is the worst thing 
ever in my life,” he said_ 

‘T agree nobody did die out 
there but I might as well die 
now. How can I motivate my- 
self for tennis ever again? It 
was my great chance. At the 
beginning he was nervous, I 
was nervous. I have two set- 
points in the second tie-break. 
Would he have come back 
from that? 

“I give them to him. It was 
ridiculous. I was so dose. I 
come back and give my whole 
being in the fourth set But 
halfway through the fifth, it 
was like somebody hit me." 

No messing, somebody had 
been hitting him for almo st 
three solid hours, and mi ghty 
hard as well. In matching and 
hurtful retort, thud for thud. 
Ivanisevic had been hitting 
him back, of course, often 
with interest This was “in 
your face” tennis with a ven- 
geance, as the two of them, 
one-man hit squads, traded 
some fearsome ammo across 
the net. 

It began as almost routine, 
each man wheeling out his t±t- 
for-tat heavy artillery and we 
looked at each other — Just as 
they did across the net — to 
say “Here we go again”. 

But it became, long before 
the end, much more than that 
and was almost heroic in Us 
j grandeur. Quiet, please! 
dawd musgrove Boom! Boom! Game Sampras. 



Ivanisevic . . . torment 

Frank Keating 

sees the Croatian 
Centre Court storm 
blow itself out 
in the fifth set of 
the Wimbledon final 


Game Ivanisevic. Boom! 
Boom! Quiet, please! The 
mounting intensity of it and, 
turn and turnabout, the cour- 
age both to deliver and with- 
stand, grew into an epic with 
a highly dramatic life of its 
own. 

This was great theatre, 
without a doubt, and the most 
valiantly contested Wimble- 
dan final for years. 

Here was the ultimate in 
narrow-eyed power play with 
scarcely a sensitive rally 
allowed. Each shot, each look, 
was taut with venom and ma- 
levolence. The two of them, 
nicely, were exactly level in 
shooting the days fastest ser- 
vice at 134 mph. Ivanisevic, 
mightily, served 32 dean aces 
to Sampras's 12 but in be- 
tween, as he overstrained the 
whole man and spirit of him- 
self, the Croat served 18 
double faults, 10 more t han 
the comparatively composed 
and icy champion. 

Ivanisevic might even have 
totted up an astonishing half- 
century of aces but for a whis- 
ker, for time and again Sam- 
pras did wonderfully well to 


get a nick of racket on the fe- 
rociously passing blur of fuzz, 
edging some to first or second 
slip, a couple to deep third 
man and one skier into the 
gods even. 

In turn Ivanisevic had the 
side aisles cowering several 
times when the Sampras 
serve’s more canny venom 
and f.hang p of angle h ad the 
left-hander stranded in mid- 

court Wrong-footed on his 
two great Cornish-pastie 
shoes, with stance wrongly 
set the challenger would des- 
perately flail, two-handed and 
flat-batted, and the ball would 
fly off the middle to deep mid- 
wicket. Dangerous stuff. The 
whole afternoon was fraught 
with danger. 

Ivanisevic seemed all of a 
pent-up passion throughout, 
although the truth was proba- 
bly that Sampras was simply 
showing it less. But the Croat 
kept his sometimes Airious 
temper in control. He called 
for new shoes and made a big 
production of tying up the 
laces, just so. He muttered oc- 
casionally, implored the heav- 
ens a few times, or his compa- 
triots in their red-checkered 
national shirts. 

Sampras had arrived obvi- 
ously expecting a long, long 
day at the office. His whop- 
ping great sportsbag seemed 
laden with lead as it was car- 
ried on court 

The American seemed 
ready for a mighty big picnic. 
He laid out four bottles for 
starters of Ribena-coloured 
flagons under his chair. 
Ivanisevic came in far lighter, 
putting' one bottle of orange 
juice alongside him. 

Sampras, all cool demean- 
our and knowing clans . wore 
his trademark and baggy 
Brookes Brothers whites like 
a Gatsby would. Then Gatsby 
set about evicting from his 
party this bearded, mutter- 
ing. madcap gatecrasher in 
his blue bandeau. It took an 
awful long tlmw to get rid of 
him. 

In fact the champion might 
not have managed it at all had 
the interloper just played that 
second tie-break more calmly. 
As Gatsby's creator Scott 
Fitzgerald noted once: "Show 
me a hero and I will write you 
a tragedy.” 

It was nearly a great cham- 
pion grasping for his place in 
history who was that tragic 
hero yesterday. But In the 
end, alas, it was the 
gatecrasher. 

"It takes a bit of luck to win 
a major sometimes,” said 
Sampras afterwards. No such 
luck for Goran yesterday. 


' She served for the title at 
s-4, 5-4 text what appeared 
to be a winning Novotna 
smash on the first point was 

called out and the sport's 
most friable of tempera- 
ments began to Call apart 
For five, years she has 
lived with interminable ref- 
erences to her atsonishfng 
collapse against Graf when, 
leading 4-1 in the third set, 
Novotna blew the AH Eng- 
land title here. So, when 
Tauziat squared the second 
set at 5-5, the murmurs 
that swirled around the 
Centre Court spoke only of 


that one implausible after- 
noon in 1993. 

But finally Novotna was 
to escape her past. A netted 
backhand volley was the 
beginning of the end for 
Tauziat In the tie-break, 
while a wonderfully ath- 
letic backhand volley of her 
own virtually clinched the 
title for the Czech. 

Her coach Hana Mandli- 
kova, the former Austra- 
lian, French and US Open 
champion, described her- 
self; on her retirement in 
1990, as being “like an or- 
ange without juice”. It has 


sometimes seemed that the 
sound of Novotna's pips 
squeaking has underscored 
Grand Slam after Grand 
Slam in the 1990s. 

At last the squeeze is off. 
Jana Novotna is finally a 
champion. And most de- 
servedly so. 

• Novotna will make a rare 
appearance before her 
home crowd at this week’s 
WTA tournament in 
Prague, where she Is seeded 
to meet the Wimbledon 
semi-finalist Natasha Zver- 
eva of Belarus in the final 
four. 


Subscribe today for 
35% discount plus 
free home delivery 


And the smiles follow with Hingis 


BBchard Jeqo 

J ANA NOVOTNA cried 
when she won the 
singles on Saturday but 
smiled so much during the 
doubles final yesterday that it 
looked as though she mig h t 
let a weekend of triumph slip 
through her grasp. 

Although die duly became 
the first player for a decade 
simultaneously to take the 
Wimbledon singles and 
doubles titles, there were mo- 
ments during the 6-3, 3-6. 8-6 
win for Novotna and Martina 
Hingis ova* Natasha Zvereva 
and T .to ftsay Dav en port when 
it seemed the new and the old 
Wimbledon singles champi- 
ons might be too light-hearted 
about it all. 

Grins and giggles and a gen- 
eral seise of celebration dur- 
ing the first half of the contest 

always seemed cavalier and 
premature, audit was hardly 


a surprise when a lead of a set 
and 3-1 suddenly evaporated. 

Once Hingis's serve was 
broken it went down the spout , 
three timps in a row, and the 
No. 1 seeds lost seven succes- 
sive games as Zvereva moved 
to within sight of retaining the 
title as she and her new Amer- 
ican partner went a break up 
in the final set 

But there were signs that 
Novotna's triumph may be 
making her & differ ent player. 
A wound has been healed and 
there was a sense of security 
about her play even as the 
match seemed to be slipping 
away when Hingis went 
through an indifferent patcb- 

Zn the <>nd Hing is rediscov- 
ered her return erf serve and 
created the extra pressure 
which made the difference. 
The gracious teenager de- 
served this reward for the 
way She had responded to No- 
votna taking her singles title. 

Novotna certainly worked 


hard to repay her. But until 
Zvereva, whose anticipation, 
and interceptions had (dec 
made her the player of the 
match, made the mistake of 
the match by double-feulting 

on matfih point, the outcome 

of an excellent final had 
remained in doubt 

It was nevertheless a good 
day for Minsk. Zvereva’s fel- 
low Belarussian Max Mimyi 
will celebrate his 21st birth- 
day today as-one of the most 
improbable of Wimbledon 
champions, leading bis 
scratch partnership with , the 
American Serena Williams to 
the mixed doubles title. 

They won twice in a day, 
and their victory In the final 
over Mabesh B hu p ath i and 
Mir] ana Lurie not only saw 
two 16-year-olds opposing 
each other in a Wimbledon 
final for the first time, it 

made Serena and Venus Wil- 
liams the first sisters to hold 
Grand Slam titles simulta- 


Wimbledon final results 


Men’s Singles 


(8a*« tflcspttttt) 

f SAMPftU (US. 1) tit (14) G IVANISEVIC 
(Cro, 14) W. 7-* 6-*, 3-8. 6-2. - 


Men's Doubles 


J WLTmaMir MAWmS (Nath. 1) H T A 
W0ODBMOQESM WOODFORDE (Am. U 
W I 8-A7-« 1 ,S-?,»-«. 


Msn’s Over-35 

Doubles 

nm 

o »*«r/r will II (US} M a DonaelteD 
tfasertSAlS-4.7-6. 

Women’s Singles 


J NOVOTNA (Cfc 3) N TAUZIAT (Fr. 

1BJ 8-1,74. 


Women’s Doubles 
Som i «n o »* 

L A MVMPORTTN ZVHKVA (US/Ma. 
11 U M DE SWARDTO A GRAHAM {SAWS. 
171 M « « HWOU/J 

(S*az/Cz. lJWLMBAYMOMVRPSTUBOS 

(US/AukT) *-£.*-«- 

Filial 

M HMOKAiaOWIIU (Swttz/Cc. 1] MLA 

OaVBMHTW ZVEREVA (US/Wa. 2J *4 
34.8-8. 

Women’s Over-35 

Doubles 

Final 

P H AftM# a taya tus/Aia) “ 
DwWA 6 SAiHht6B/USl 8-8.8-4,84. 

Mixed Doubles 
SaaiMtaMa. 

M MHMTUIflS JUU«C 

GimHHDtW nmlsma OW •-*. ?-« * \ 

Zawto. 0MWU61 M P) P HAAR- | 
HUIS/C N vm (H«hl +4 8-4, 7-fi. 


neously, the elder Williams 
having won the mixed at the 
Australian. 

It meant the younger sister 
won her first Wimbledon title 
at her first Wimbledon and it 
made Serena a star as Venus 
looked on. 

At the other end of the age- 
and-experience scale, the 
Woodies’ record-breaking run 
of 35 consecutive Wimbledon 
wins and five consecutive 
tides came to an end amid 
tense scenes on Saturday eve- 
ning. The Australians Todd 
Woodhridge and Mark Wood- 
fbrde lost 16-8 in the final set 
of the men’s doubles final 
M giiiiigt' tbw Dutch pair, Paul \ 
HaarfauiS and Jacco Rltlng h 

But althou g h Woodforde is 
the oldest player on the ATP 
Tour and shortly to be mar- 
ried, It is not the Aussles who 
plan to stop, instead Bltingfa, 
whose wife is expecting a 
baby, is the one who is talk- 
ing of quitting. 
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■ Mra*fs —i ui (Belarus) a (S) m 

BHUPATHUM LUCtC [IrvfiaTCm, S) S-1, 6-4. 


Boys* Singles 

Sand-final* 

I lABAOZI (Gao, 7} tit K hnrotf&MtsraM 
(Hus) 3-6. M. 8-3; ■ HUNBMR (Swttf, 6) 
M L Zovko (CTO) 7-8, 8-S. 


R FEDOR |3wflr. 5} ta 1 LABADZE (Sen. 
7)8-*, 8-4. 


Boys’ Doubles 

M IlnWA fFr/W} bt F BsMflC 
Ivaim-anohraU (SlMak/Rus) 84 6-4 * 
TMnA Rulw (SatbAflO MKMp- 
pansteeVD Manln (US} 84 84 


H WelKBBO mil l— (SwtaTBeU HHU» 
cma (torn (FrfleO 6-*, 8-4. 


K Cf e t iri (Bet) bt J POWC (Aua. Z) 64. 
8-7, 6-4: K SRBfflflK (Skh 7) bt T HEfi- 

GOLDfSto. HQB4B4 


; (Sio. 7)UK cmurn (Bd) 


| Girls’ Doubles 

Sami 

P B— pnfl TWiei^niwre (StofUzbl ta K 
BasteroaSiw/n Hantuchota (StomB B-V 
74 ■ QftbmvU K—taniH (DenfOna) 01 T 
HergoM/G VoMtam (5*«k) 6-4, 8-T. 


E DptagM r.niwin (Dan/Cro) a P 
Rnmprefl lUyageflowa (SJoJUzD) 84 WL 

Jpte McEnroe has BrWcfert Mamie Ftoa 
w4ie teal k> Dm opening mind and Man **0 
WbtAtadon waa -jus another tcume McEn- 
roe countered : "Hte problem la M eamo In 
tiers and dhtart gin Ms ha reaped n 
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Sunday scoreboard 


AXA League 


DURHAM 

LEICESTERSHIRE 


a LefeestantfiKe won By 

nva runs. 

iBasmsHUie • 

■p V Sirmrans c Phillips B Soggem *3 

V J Wells b Wood .... 1* 

B FSmlincA B Killeen Z1 

□ L Modify c Boon b Saggers • 

tP A Nixon c Speight b Killeen - ... 9* 

A Habib runout •• — *• 

I J Sutcliffe Tbw Q Batts .......... 21 

JM Dakin c£ b Phillips ... . _ ......... 1 

D Williamson run out — — 1 

D J Minns C Speak a KMIacn 8 

M T Brunson nol out — * 

Extras (kbit. *8. nB2) 21 


Total [38.2 oners I 174 

FOB of wtokota) JO. 64. 67. BZ 131. 150. 
157.159. 172. 

BooBnsi Beta 7-0-26-1: Wood M-B-1; 
Saggers S- 1-35-3. Killeen 72-0-33-3; 
Ptillllps 6-1-27-1 


DURHAM 

J E Morris Ibw b Wefts - 

tAI P SperflW b Snnnwns . 

H JSoeak cNJion bDaKin 

■Q C Boon Ibw b wells 

P D Coilirtgwmid c Habib b vwetls — 

J J B Lewis b Wells 

N c Phillips b WUliamaon 

M M Bells c Nixon b Williamson 

J Wood b Dakin ..... 


0 

1 
3 


M J Saggers not oul 

N Killeen C Nnon D Dakin 

Extras itol3. w17. nb22j 


Total tS82overai— 


lofwtefcetaria B7.87.89. 102.123, 
133. 135. 14A 

Bowfingi Minns 3-0-26-0: Simmons 
6-0-46-1 . Wei b 6-3-18-4: Brlmaon 
9-2-26-0: Williamson 8-0-22-2: Dakin 
52-0-18-3 

i B Dudleaton and V A Holder. 


GLAMORGAN 

SURREY 


Ti wrmn»HT Glamorgan won by 107 

runs. 

GLAMORGAN 

G P Butcher 61 Batty b Saqlaln 3 

A Dale cSbBC Hulltaafce — S3 

*M P Maynard c Salisbury b BwkneJi 1 
P A Codey c Beniamin b Salisbury _ 38 
MJ Powell si Batty 0 Saqlaln 30 

ft Dawood c Shahid b B C Hollioake .. 1 

S D Thomas b Salisbury 13 

S C B Tomlinson b Salisbury 2 

DA Cosier c Baity b BCHollloaka 19 

S L WaHun b A J Hollioake 2 

O T Parkin nol out O 

Extras llblO. w5, irM) — 21 


Total (392 on era | 184 

Fa8 of urtehetas 6. 14. 90. 130. 132. 160. 
160. 171. 180. 

BowUnor Saqlain 6-0-34-2: Beniamin 
6-1-20-0. BicMroH 6-0-14-1: Salisbury 
6-0-45-3. A J HalDoake 4-0-16-1: SnahM 
3-0-16-0. B C Hollioake 5.2-1—30-1 


SURREY 

A D Brown 0 Thomas 

I J Ward c Da wood b Parkin 
J D Rutdilfa b Parkin 


- O 

— 12 . 
* 


N Shahid c Tamfinsan b Fbriin 

B G Hollioake b Thomas — . 

'A J Hollioake c Watkm b Thomas 

tJNBany Ibw b Thomas 

M P Bichiiell not out 

l D k Salisbury c Dawood b Thomae .. 
Saqlaln Mtrehtaq b Thomas . 

J E Beniamin b Thomas 

Extras I Ib4. wS) 


Total 1253 overs) 77 

Pal ef wiefuttm 1. 26. 31 . 50. 6a BA 65. 

69. 75 

BowBdbi Parkin 80-24-3; WaOdn 
6-1-16-0: Thomaa 65-0-16-7; Tomlinson 
5-0-1 7-C 

Uraptrea: H D Bird and R A White. 


HAMPSHIRE 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


SooUnmptea: Gloucestershire won 
by six wickets. 

HAMPSHIRE 

GW Whits Ibw bAOeym 20 

J P 3tepnensan e Windows b Lewis _. o 

*R A Smith C Dawson b Aileyna 27 

P R W Makar not out 41 

MKeechc Windows b Ball a 


A D Mascvmhns c Alleyne 
b Hancock ._ 


NAM McLean b Smith , 


4 

1A N Aymas c Wnght b Ball 12 

S D Udai Ibw b Walsh O 

K D James c Windows b Walsh O 

C A Connor c Russell b Walsh O 


Extras (Ib7. w16. nb21 — 


- 29 


Total 137.4 overs) 


Past 16. S1.6B. 72. 85. 97. 135. 135. 136. 
Bo rt l w g ; Lewis 80-30-1. Smith 
7-1-18-1: Alleyne 8-0-16-2: Walsh 
6 4-0-77-1 Bell 80-22-1: Hancock 
4-0-15-1. 


T H C Hancock c Aymes b McLean _. 10 

R I Dawaoci b Masoarenftas 43 

If W Alleyn* Ibwb Connor 1 

A J Wrtgm run out 33 

MSN Windows not OKI 27 


N J Trainer nor out 

Extras (IDS, w£ nb2) ...... 


13 


Total (for 4. 383 overs) ... 


15. 18 95. 112. 

□fed not beta TRC Russell. J Lewis. MCJ 
Ball. A M Smith, C A Walsh. 

Bie fe i B! McLean B-O-24-1 ; Connor 
8-3-19-1: Stephenson 6-1-280; James 
2J-0-1&-0: Udai 6-0-26-0: Mascnrenhas 
3-0-20-1. 

G I Burgess and R Palmer. 


SUSSEX 

SOMERSET 


Heme Somerset won by two wickets. 


WO Khan run out 


HSC Marttn-Janhlns c Bonier 
bCoddkdt 


•CJ Adams b Jones 
M G Bevan b Caddtcfc . 


— IB 
80 


M Newell c Parsons b Traocothlck ..... 14 

JR Carpenter c Turner b Jones 3 

AD Edwards ibwb Parsons 14 

TS Humphries b Burns ... 1 

RJIUrbey c Bowler b Parsons 7 

J O Lowry not out ... to 

M A Robinson not out c 2 

Extras [ML w9. nb2) IT 


Total (tar 9. 40 overs).. 


. IBS 


Pa3ufwtahacsi7.34.42.66. 7B.106. 109. 
134. 160. 

Be W hip Cadeflcft 80-28-2: Rose 
80-32-0: Trescothlck 8-1-26-1; Jones 
8-0-46-2; Bums 4-0-11-t; Parsons 
8-0-17-2. 


tM Bums Ibwb Lewry 0 

P C L Holloway c Carpenter b Lawry . 13 

R J Timer b Lewry 37 

MNUOftwetl IbwbKjrilay 18 

*P D Bowler b Robmson 2 

METrescotNckb Bevan 23 

K A Parsons b Kirpey 24 

GO Rose not out it 

Mushteq Ahmed Ibw b Kirtley • 

A R Caddick not out - 12 

Extras (836. w9) 15 


Total (tor 8, 383 overs) 188 

Prt uf wfoketa: 0- 52, 67. TO. 76. 113. 131. 
ISO. 

DM net bed P S Jones. 

■cwRngt Lewry 80-19-3: Kh-ttey 
80-42-3; Marti n-Jon kins 80-32-0: Rob- 
inson 0-0-22-1: Edwards 8-0-27-0: Sevan 
300-18-1. 

NT Phnra and J H Harris. 


International match 


Or w ooclu Scotland XI 207-8 (A 
Simpson 46]. Bangladesh 2080 (Fanique 
Ahmed 45; Sheridan 3-33). Bangla- 
desh won by Iwo wickets. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


r Match dnewn. 


T m Moody e Walton b Soape .. — 

V S SMankf c Warren b Roes 

Q A Hie* □ Fallen 

DA Lealherdete b Foiiett 

A Hataaz c Warren b Soape ... 

E Wilson bTaytar . 


6 R Lampm b Fonen 

tS J Rhodes run out — 

R K. Illingworth not out 

Extras (IbB. w4. nb2) 


Total (tore. 40 overs) 13» 

MW Mwta aa. iia. ns. 12 a 137 . 

160. 155. 169- 

OM no* tat R J Chapman. P J Newport 
rtby 5-1-12-0. Rose 


B-O-39-1: Taylor B- 1-27-1. Folleb 
8-0-280. Curran 30-20-0; Snaps 
80-37-2. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

M B Loys c Salankl b Chapman .. — 

Tfl J Warren b Newport 

*K M Curran c Chapman b Illingworth 

A L P an b e Hl i y Ibw b Chapman - — 

D J G Sales c Wilson b Moody 

R J Bailey not out 

T C Walton b Hllngworth 

jn Snaps st Rhodes bLampW .. — 

F A Rose ml out 

Extras (to6. w3, nbZ) 


Total (tar 7. 40 overs) 


in 


5. 10. 39: 63. 30. tit. 156 
DM nut betiJ P Taytar. D Follea. 
BowSog: Newport 6-0- 19-1: Chapman 

8-0-21-2; Moody 8-1-26-1 -.Lampra 
80-4 M; Illingworth 6-0-34-2: Leoltier- 
daie 4-0-22-0. 

M J Kitchen end K E Palmer. 


DERBYSHIRE 

ESSEX 


Derby: Essex won by eight wickets 


*M j Slater at Rollins b Napier 

B J Spendtave c S G Law 6 lion 

K J Barnett c S G Law b Grayson 

TA 5 Rollins c Cowan b Napier 

M E Caesar c 8 b Napier 


T A Tweatsc Cowan b Such 

VP Clarke Ibwb Such 

GM Roberts Ibwb Grayson 

P Aidred b Grayson 

T M Smith b Grayson 

K J Dean nol out 


Extras (b7. !b4. w6) . 


IT 


Total (393 overs) 162 

Pal of wickets 97. 69. 73. 122. 122. 130. 
13S. 137. 141 

Bowfiow non 7-0-26-1; Cowan 7-0-280: 
Irani 6-0-1 1-0: Napier 5-0-22-3; Such 
6-0-26-2: Grayson 70-1-38-4. 


County scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 


County Championship 


SUSSEX 

11 

SOMERSET 

7 

Hovoc Match drawn. 


Rral Innings 330 (RJ 
Tumor* 105, M N LalhweH 67. M E Tres- 
colhich 67no; Lewry 5-89). 

SUSSEX] Rret Innings 493 |M G 
Sevan l4flno. m N ewell I18.CJ Adams 
102 ). 


(o*cnKght 92-1) 

*P D Bowler e Humphries b Robinson KM 
AR K Pierson not out lOB 


R J Harden not out — 
Extras (BJ3, w4, nbfl) — 


Total I tor 2 dec. 140 overs).. 

175. 


DM not beta K A Persons. M N Lathwell, 
tfl J Turner, M E TraacottUdL G D Rose. A 
P van TroaeL A R Caddick. . 

BowSom Lewry 20-6-320: K3rtla)f 
22-7-000; Robinson 19-8-37-2; Bevan 
28-2-72-0: Marti n-JenkJ ns 18-11-30-0; 
Peirce 24-14-33-0; Adams 11-2-280; 
Newell 2-0-15-0 

ItawhsuH J K Harris and N T Plows. 


HAMPSHIRE 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


4 

20 


Glou c e s ters h ire won 

by two wickets. 

HAMPSHIRE! First innings 184 (K 
James S7). 

OLOUCESlDISHMb Flint Innings 
176 (T H C Hancock 65: If UcLsan 4-39). 
HAMPStURB Second Innings 322 (J 
P Stephenson 114; Walsh 400). 


N J Tremor run out 


gs (overnight 63-2) 


A J wnght c Whitaker b A C Morris — 7 

-M W AHeyne b McLean Z 

M GH Windows Ibwb A CUorris — 38 

D R Howson not out — — 7B 

MCJ Ball b Stephen so n 54 

J Lewis efelascaranhaab McLean — 27 


AM Smith not out 


Extras (bfi. BUZ MIL nbSJ . 


30 


Total (lor 8, 1043 a 


,91, 112.^249. 323. 
McLean 283-1 V-71-4: A C Mor- 


ns 22-3-78-2: Stepbanson 24-7-68-1: 
James 18-8-680: Maacaranhos 
1 1-1-380; Whitaker 8-1-80. 

G I Bipgasa and R Palmer. 


KENT 

6 

YORKSHIRE 

11 

■aMrtoao: Match drawn. | 


YOHKBH M i ri i at Innings 423-T dec 
(D S Lahmann 136 . G M Hamilton 73. C E 


W Stlverwood 57no). 

KBfn First htntngs 165. 

KBIT 

9 a oul Imdiaia (overnight: 332-4) 

OP Fulton si Blekeyb Lehmann 307 

M A Ealham c Wood b Lehmann 131 

MV Flaming cByasb Stamp — X 

tS A Marsh not out S3 


B J Phillips c Wood b Lehmann 3 

M M Patel c 8 b Lehmann 1 

M J MoCaguenotout — 13 

Extras (b4.lbe.w6.nb6) Z3 


Total (tar 9 dec, 217 overs) . 


.Baa 


487,495, 517,626. 028 
BowBo gi SHvetwood 32-7-92-0; Hufchl- 
son 21-2-730: Hamilton 28-8-0-0; 

Stamp 71-27-191-6; Stdebottom 
15-2-31-0: Vaughan 28-11-48-0: Lahmann 
26-10-42-4. 

Umpires: J H Hampshire and J W Lloyds. 


SG Low notour 

■PJ Prichard c Smith b Roberts ZB 

5 0 Paters ibwb Clarke .. 

RC Irani not out 


Extras (02. IbB. wflj IT 


Total (Tor Z. 323 overt) - 18 

PM ef wtelwta] 63. 67. 

DM net Iwai G R Nopf or. A P Grayson. Tfl 
J Ranuw, D H Law. A P Cowen. M C BOIL P 
M Such. 

Bantew Smith 4.3-0-31-0: Dean 
40-160; Roberts 8001- 1 ; Clarke 
7-007-1; Bemen 4-0-17-a Afdred 
50-210. 

Omptnai D R Shepherd and R Julian 


KENT 

YORKSHIRE 


■ Kant won by tnra wickets. 


'DByasbi 
M P Vaughan b taglesden 
DSI 



D -Z* 

i W, 136. 22G 

R D Stamp. M J Wood. -PM 
Hulcmson. R J Sktobobom. C E W Stiver- 
wood, G M Hamilton. 

BotvBngi Heatfloy 8-0-43-0; Iggiesden 
5-0-24-1 ; Ealham 7-0-40-0: McCague 
20-160; Hooper 80-48-0: Fleming 
80-68-1; Cowdrey 2-0-12-0. 


TR Want c Wood bStemp . 
H WT Key run out 


C L Hooper run out - 63 

A P Wells c Byas b Hamilton ..._. 15 

M A Ealham na out ID 


G R Coworey e Wbod b Hutcwaon — 
‘TS A Marsh not out ... 


Extras |lta14, wlO) 


24 


Total (tors. 393 overs) IBB 

Fan of tat c hat si 125, 17B. SB. 246. 257. 

DM nut ban M V Fleming. □ W Headley. 

M J McCague. A P Iggiesden. 

BowRngi Hutchison 8-1-29-1: Siluerwood 
7.50-47-0; Sktabodom 80-660; Stamp 
80-57-1; Hamilton 8-0-43-1; Lehmann 
2-0-160. 

:J H Hampshire and J W Lloyds. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

MIDDLESEX 


Trant Bridget Middlesex won by 24 
tuns. 


*TKR Brawn c Read b Talley 

J L Longer c Strang b Bates .34 

O A Shah c Toney b Strang 


PN Weekesc Archer b Evans 13 

JCPoaiaynotaut 


KP Dutch not out 
Extras (bl.lbI5.w61. 


Total (Tor 4, 40 overs)_ 


173 


M ef Mteketa: 63. 98. 138. ISO. 
DhlwelhHAGJFrasar.PCNash.jp 
Hewitt. R l Johnson. T F EDoamHald. 
BnwBeg i Franks 8-049-0; Evans 
8001 -1: Tolley 80-28-1 : Bates 
8-0-36-1; Strang 6-1-33-1. 


fef PDomnanb weekas , 
J E R GalUan b Johnson 


•P Johnson e Lamar b Johnson 

c 8 b Fraser 1 


GF Archer 
NAGisrtpiout 


CMTollsy tow b Dutch 


P J Franks tow b Weakas . 


13 


tCM W Reed C Pooler bflloomflsld _ 4 

PA Strang not Out lO 

K P Evans C 5 b Bloomfield ID 

RT Bates ibwb weakas 1 

Extras (hi. Ib5rw5.nb6) 17 


Total (36 JSovars).. 


.140 


Fa5ofwichfr22.22.B3.BS.94.no. 
129. 125. 144. 

BmaOngi Johnson 6-V-18-2: BtaomfleW 
8-008-% Hewitt 2-0-21-0: Fraser 
B- 1-32-1 ; cksch 8-1-17-1; Wookos 
6.80-170. 

U nukMi JW Holder and A Clarkson. 
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Leading county averages 
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HIGH FLYERS 


JL Longer (Mttsaem) 

X O A Hick (WanMatanhlral 
a BP James (Gta mo rgsn) 

4 M B Lays (Nmtnants) 

B M P Vaughan (YortaMra) 

• K J Bamoo (Darbyabhe) 

7 D P FWtan (Kart) 

• DALauhantataOHDre^ 

• CJ Adam* (Susan) 
lO M G Bovan CBUum 


67* 


1 Ca WOtah (Biouca) 
a E S H ffldtttam {Workol 
a M M Balia (Durham) 

4 A R Csddidt (SoDwrast) 

8 S J Hxill l tix i (Durtuun) 

* 14 P Btomes (Barmy) 

7 SDThoma (Glamorgan) 

5 JO lewry (Smaaxj 

0 0 E Uafeabn (NortMiat) 
lO A D MttlaBy (LMco) 


WICKETKEEPERS 


1 14 P SDOlfltn (Durham) 
■ R J Btakoy (YancsNra) 
9 RJ Turner (EomwMt) 

4 RCHuasail (Gioucs) 

5 KR Brawn (Mlddlasex) 


ora Total 

33 A as 
nn so 
2710 ZT 
2510 25 

2012 as 


BEST PARTNERSHIPS 


1 st 


LangerfOaUngfMlddzvEsaaK) 

Sad wtahol 

LangarfRamprakaati (Middx * Glam) 

SMwkfeat 

ByoahWood (York* v DorbyaWre] 

4tawtahaC 

Baraen/Caasor (Dorbya v Suasax) 

OOiwferinrt 

Layaffttplvy (Nontianta v Gtam) 

etawfaM 

BeervCoatagwoad (Dwtiam vWarks) 
7Dl wtchat 

WMkaaiHmritt (Middx v Qhun) 

BZakM 

OmWDaRetaa (Derbya v Susaax) 


372 

278* 

Zffl 

254 

401 

IBS 

120 


RuaaalvSmNh (Qtauca v V«M) 

nwdMTNaaport (Wcrca v Gtamwgan) 


FoaarTHsrmlSMi (Durham v Kang 


FASTEST HUNDREDS 


t A Brawn (V Nnumn 
9 J Rhodes (v Cloaca) 

9 C Hooper (v Nona] 

4 N SmHh (v Soraeraal) 

■ A Brown (v riant*) 

8 C Hoopor (V Lancs) 

7 V WOSa (v Gtouca) 

■ D036ar(v(MU) 

• L Kltnener (v irhanta) 

TO AFlMDtl (VNTwnU) 

11 M Powea (v msnM 
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8S 

SB 

124 

130 

120 

120 

T30 

146 

tS* 

139 


103 
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BEST BOWLING 

1 C WVM (Yorkmftlra v Ktoucx) 


008 

2 R J Kkrflay (Suaeux v Notts) 


M» 

3 F A Robo (NcwHams v Woral 


708 

4 Saqlaln Uushtaq (Surrey vVRhcbi 

701 

a P V Sbnmana (Lelca vDumarn) 

7-40 

1 CAWaWi(GIOiacsvWWwka) 

12-1*3 

' 2 F A Roae (Nntbams v Worcal 

11-40 

2 URawnatay (Wore# v (Word U) 11-1*0 

4 S Muahtoq (Sumy v Woraa) 

11-187 

5 E S H OkMtna (Warka v Otoucs) ii-*«4 

BIG HITTERS 


loo 

1 G A Hick {UtofcamersMra) 

Z 

8 

■ J L Lungv (MlddtaaaX) 

4 

4 

a CJ Adams (Sussex] 

S 

a 

4 & P James (Gtanwgan) 

Z 

3 

5 AO Brown (Surrey) 

Z 

3 

a a Klrnon (Souttl Airica) 

3 

a 

r U <3 Savon (Barnaul , 

a 

a 

o □ Byu (Yomawiei 

1 

a 

0 N V Knight (Warwk4atan>| 

1 

a 

10 M R Romprakosh (Btddx) 

0 

a 

DUCK HUNTERS 


Votes 

1 I* M Bets (Ourtram) 

12 

« 

z NJ Speak (Durham) 

17 

■ 

2 N M K3mlth (WarwWrtilre) 

u 

4 

4 0 A Shah (MlttahMun) 

u 

4 

■ AM Snilm (Gioucs) 

IB 

« 

B U Atraal (I*ot») 

15 

4 

7 T ATwwat* (DcrbyeMra) 

16 

4 

8 W M Noon (Noes) 

S 

3 

S TF Bkxmdlsld (kOtttBvoox) 

B 

a 

IO M A RobJnson (Suwax) 

7 
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LOWS & HIGHS 


Adman 
14 ARoUnaon 
AROram 




> Mi 20 ovarii 


a WJHoum 


32T 2 1-*1 
1« 1 t-30 t4MO 

136 I 1-34 


HOW OUT 


- - t - 


MWAtaynafGhaical 
N M K Sum (WanrtckaNra) 
P CL Rahway ISc 


S J Roode* (WoreoMonanol 
P D GaSlagiaaod lOurhenl 


9710 

7/11 

ana 

ani 

0713 


3 Q Law (Eaaaa) 

J Lawto (Oiouca) 

PA Oattay fOtamoigMl 
A 0 RolHiia tDarbyaniiwl 
ADaie IGtanurgm) 


PDBowturlExxnanaQ 
AJ WWbIK BM oocI 
S P Janwa miv m uvi i) 
DR Locknatt (Oxford tlfllvl 
M A Gauph (Outaam) 


COUNTY TOTALS 




1 Nonbonta (v Glamorgan) 

71Z 

Z MorcaatanMm (v MMdtaao) 

0*7-94 

2 Derbyehlni (v StBoux) 

803 

4 Surrey (V Hampshire) 

881 

5 Kant [v Yorkshire) 

S3KMM 

La— l 

1 EoMxtvDeroysNn) 

•a 

Z Darbyanfee (y Eoau) 

70 

8 Durham (v VorfcsMrfe) 

74 

4 Nntihenta t« Worcaatarahlro) 

77 

5 Kant(v Surrey) 

80 


County Championship results and fixtures 


APRIL 17 


□oraysizq HTtattaO) by 
Gfevtnmn (21) bl Gftura (4) by 141 nm 
Kent pqbt Uddeaox (1) by! tourwMtats 

fl 0) 

)btSoma^w’^215fun« 


APRIL 23 



PPB^HHHHDVHnahliw(7) 


Hby 111 runs 


MAY 13 


Laics (20 btGkxjcaW by r*M wick 


MAY 21 




KOTg^btDixtwnWralnrtnoaand Zrruna 
La l c a si ar af he(6)tttay wfei 


m vttft GtamaOTi (l 1 J 
&nqrrabyiaiurs 


Notts pi) Ml 


MAY 29 



JUNE 3 


ItorbygtikamcawwttiGiaitotatorsMreni} 
□umpra rant MkKta99x{7) by one wv*ra- 

xn(5drBwwtmNottkViaTOti*B(B) 



MtawicksNra V HanpsNra (Edgbasfean) 
YoriaWra v NutUnuhan arte (Scarborough) 

JULY ,22 


| JUNE 11 


JULY 23 

uranmn cot wow wnn km m 
Yofk3^nqqw^Hamprt P (7) 

wmfwk*aw»vE3»(Eaobastpn) 

JUNE 17 

JULY 30 

P! 

I 

ii 


AUGUSTS 

JUNE 26 




AUGUST 6 

[ JULY 1 

Surrey v DarbyaMra (The Oval) 


AUGUST 14 

Ml.. ,M 

1 JULY 14 j 

11, ' 1 1 

AUGUST 19 



JULY 15 

Bbsoi v Kant ttoiBhantfl 
Surrey vMfck»SrB(Guidford) 


AUGUST 20 


GBammgan v YmkaMm fCanUH) 


AUGUST 26 


Dwhyohim v Dutiam (Darby) 
NonhamtKoRihire v Ken: Mo 


ByaaexyHa mpahkuPiowdM 
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AUGUST 27 


Oktahestwahha v Someraot (Bristol) 


AUGUST 30 


Simsm v Gbmoigan (Hove) 


AUGUST 31 


HttmPshheuMkttBof (Souttiom ii t un ) 


SEPTEMBER 1 


OtauoesinratWBvd 

3gra*a« v WftxcastonjjroiTouniaii 




SEPTEMBER 9 


DtahamvS umwfftlvwsIdot 

«q 




g^™w »« m w y aua9a klNiiri ^ 

SS agwaa HBaft 

voikaNra v Warwtcksnmj (Hoodtagiay) 


SEPTEMBER 17 


j°«6 y W ^^MId dtaa<w (Ducfiii) 
pkmoii^i vSoinerMICirtfm 

fS SSBSB SP^ 
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A twist in the tale needs no spin 


David Hopps sees a Stewart-led recovery which, though still a 
long way from saving the Test, at least makes it more interesting 


A llegations that 

the England authori- 
ties are engaging in 
frantic 'spin-doctor- 
ing to suppress *«nc of a 
game in crisis are simply 
preposterous. I mean, who 
had time to pay heed to , 
spin-doctoring yesterday 
while Team En gfayid, with 
their captain at the helm, 
were striding valiantly 
towards their rightful role 
as supreme leaders of the 
cricketing world? 

After three days be- 
queathed to glowering 
Manc un i a n s under glower- 
ing skies, the Test when all 
the world turned grey, Alec 
Stewart and Michael Ather- 
ton batted with lofty ambi- 
tions and sprightly stroke- 
play to gladden hearts. 
Gladden hearts, but not 


quite fill them with opti- 
mism. Just as one absurd 
England and Wales Cricket 
Board media release about 
the “ongoing process” of 
developing a “world-beat- 
ing En gland side” does not 
yet represent obsessive 
spin-doctoring, so one rous- 
ing fightback is no longer 
enough to stir hopes of a 
prolonged recovery. 

Atherton and Stewart, as 
captains past and present, 
need no reminding that the 
value of yesterday’s 
counter-attack can only be 
measured by whether the 
game is saved today. We 
have had our fill of brave 
bnt ultimately futile 
ripostes. 

Much of the fascination 
of their double-hundred 
partnership was built on 


this sense of desperation: 
the suspicion that, had 
South Africa taken one 
more wicket, England’s de- 
fences would have 
crumbled as inexorably as 
the Norfolk coastline in a 
storm. 

Micky Stewart, Keith 
Fletcher, Raymond Illing- 
worth . . . each pocket of 
managerial resistance top- 
ples with the inevitability 
of a coastal hamlet into the 
waves below. Suddenly 
there are doubts whether 
David Lloyd, himself a 
breezy settlement of end- 
less rainbows, can s ur v iv e 
until the Ashes series in 
Australia this winter . 

For, Atherton and Stewart, 
this was batting kinship em- 
bedded in adversity. For 
more than two days, as 


South Africa moved assidu- 
ously to 552 for five, it was 
Stewart who now experi- 
enced the utter helplessness 
of an England captain 
landed with an nnpenetra- 
tive attack on a sedate pitch. 
A captain landed with the 
mistakes and com placency 
of a generation. 

For three days this Test 
had been a dirge, a lamenta- 
tion of English cricket's 
structural decline. To la- 
ment was to be compassion- 
ate; even to barrack Eng- 
land's first-innings collapse 
to 183 all out was a welcome 
display of attachment, espe- 
cially now that it has be- 
come fashionable far the 
gUb and uninformed to use 
the game as a metaphor fbr 
dreariness and irrelevance. 

Stewart himself recog- 
nised as much. “The crowd 
had a right to boo on Satur- 
day.” he said, “but if they 
are cheering at six o’clock 
tomorrow we will be 


happy. We have all seen it 
before and a lot can happen 
in half an hour in English 
cricket But we had a team 
meeting before play and 1 
told them a few home 
troths. They must be sick of 
hearing me already.” 

Initially Stewart's free- 
spirited strokeplay had 
only quickened resent- 
ment What right had he to 
play like this in such par- 
lous times? What right had 
the England team to offer 
clap-happy recognition on 
the dressing-room balcony 
of a half-century that, for 
all its adventure, had been 
fraught with danger? 

That feeling was eventu- 
ally banished. For once 
English unpredictability 
had vanquished South Afri- 
can efficiency. A good thing 
too. Efficiency never was a 
pretty sight. For a few 
hours at least, the caprl- 
cdousness of English cricket 
was almost endearing. 


Seven up and third-best ever for Thomas 


D ARREN Thomas led 
Glamorgan to a 107-run 
victory against Surrey 
at Swansea yesterday and in 
doing so produced the third- 
best bowling return In the 
competition's history. 

The 25-year-old from Llan- 
elli. who only came on to bowl 
in the 14th over, finished with 
seven for 16 — Owen Parkin 
had taken the first three wick- 
ets — and helped Glamorgan 
to their second AXA League 
victory of the season. Surrey 
were all out tor 77 in 255 
overs and have yet to win. 


Rugby League 


Thomas’s figures have only 
been surpassed by Keith 
Boyce of Essex, with eight for 
26 against Lancashire in 1971, 
and Yorkshire’s Richard Hut- 
ton, who took seven Worces- 
tershire wickets for 15 two 
years earlier. 

"It was doing a bit in the 
air,” Thomas said, “so I tried 
to bowl a toll length In an at- 
tempt to get them driving. 1 1 
also tried the reverse swing a 
couple of times and it paid off 
with a couple of wickets." 

Essex coasted to the top of 
: the table with an eight- wicket 


win at Derbyshire as York- 
shire, who would have got 
there with a win at Kent, lost 
by five wickets after setting 
the home county a huge 264- 

Stuart Law was a gain the 
main man for Raaax, the Aus- 
tralian overcoming a slow 
pitch to make an unbeaten 78 , 
from 85 balls as his side eased I 
past Derbyshire's modest I 
total of 152, which included 
only four boundaries, with 45 i 
balls to spare. 

Kent got home against 
Yorkshire thanks to four leg 
byes and with three bans to 


spare after Trevor Ward (85), 
Robert Key (55) and Carl 
Hooper (68) set the early pace. 
Yorkshire were thankful for a 
stand of 172 in 28 overs be- 
tween the left-handers Darren 
Lehmann and David Byas. 
The Australian was run out 
by a direct hit on 99, made off 
94 balls and including nine 
fours, and Byas followed for 
86 off 97 balls. 

Middlesex moved into 
second place behind Essex, 
level on points, after beating 
Nottinghamshire by 24 runs 
at Trent Bridge. Owais Shah 


top-scored with 42 in the Mid- 
dlesex total of 173 for four and 
although the Notts opener 
Mathew Dowman made 55, 
his county were all out for 149 
in reply. 

Gloucestershire completed 
a double over Hampshire 
with a six-wicket victory at 
Southampton. Paul Dawson 
made an unbeaten 41 but five 
home batsmen foiled to get off 
the mark. Set to make 135, the 
visitors reached the target in 
353 overs and for the loss of 
only four wickets. Robert 
Dawson contributing 46. 


Super Leagues Wigan 38 St Helens 1 4 

Warriors show no mercy 


Edwards’ capital return bucks up 
Broncos as they devour Sharks 


And(y WBsoti 


T HE Saints coach Shaun 
McRae observed that no 
British. team could, live 
with Wigan a f t e r they had 
thrashed his team 38-18 an 
Good Friday! Nothing has 
chang e d. 

A strong case could be 
made that Saints are a better 
side than either of York- 
shire’s Super League title 
contenders,. Bradford and 
Leeds, who played chi Friday. 
Saints played pretty wall last 
night, but the Warriors were 
stHl far too strong. 

This victory, their seventh 
in succession since their sole 
league defeat so for, at Leeds, 
takes Wigan two points dear 
at the top of the table for the 
first time this season. That is 
a satisfying cushion for their 
coach John Mania to carry 
into the three-week mid-sea- 
son break as Super League 
prepares to goon toe road. 

For McRae, whose team 
were also knocked out of the 
Challenge Cup by Wigan in 
March, it does not get any eas- 
ier. In the Roadshow pro- 
gramme, Saints have been 
selected to play in Swansea at 
the end of the month — yes, 
against Wigan. On this evi- 
dence fang at the Vetch Field 
are in for a treat but it Is a 
worry for the game at large 
that the outcome of any 


matrix involving Wigan is 
again becoming predictable. 

Saints started brightly, tak- 
ing a 4-0 lead with two penal- j 
ties from Sean Long, the for- 
mer Wigan scrum-half 
making his first appearance 
for his new dub at Central 
Park in the absence of the in- 
jured Bobble Goulding. But 
Wigan took control for the 
remainder of the first half , 
aided by Saints' indiacrpitne 
which saw them concede nine 
of the next 12 penalties. Four 
of them were in comfortable 
range for Andy FarrelL 

Lee GDmour, Wigan’s teen- 
aged second-row, poshed cfl 
Long for the first try on 14 
minutes, Henry Paul and 
Gary GnnnnTly handling effi- 
ciently for Mark Bril to power 
through Anthony Sullivan, 
and score. ‘ 

Then, on literally the last 
play of the first half and with 
Saints hanging on at 12-4 
down, Farrell struck the deci- 
sive blow. After a ha n d l i n g 
error from the Saints substi- 
tute Apollo Perelini had 
placed his side under unnec- 
essary pressure, the Wigan 
captain spotted a gap behind 
their defence and boat their 
fall-back Paul Atehason to 
touch down his own perfectly 
weighted lock. 

Another Farrell kick 
allowed Wigan to extend the 
lead to 22-4 within five min- 
utes of the restart This time 


it was a high cross-field bomb 
which Kris Radlinski tapped 
back for Paul Johnson — an- 
other youngster who, like GI1- 
mour, has impressed all sea- 
son. — to catch the ball one- 
handed and stroll to the posts. 

A rout looked possible as 
Wigan scored a soft fourth try 
six minutes later, although it 
was a hi ghly satisfying mo- 
ment for Terry O’Connor. 
After the Good Friday fi xture , 
O’Connor was heavily criti- 
cised by Monie for miss i ng a 
tackle on Paul Newlove, an 
incident which probably cost 
him his starting place in the 
Challenge Cup final. So It 
was sweet as this time be 
shrugged off weak attempted 

tackles from Julian O'Neill 
and Tommy Martyn to cross. 

Saints rallied commend- 
ably, two of their better for- 
wards combining when Brett 
Goldspink produced a mar- 
vellous pass to send Paul 
Sculthorpe over, and within 
minutes Newlove adding a 
second try from dose range. 
But two late tries from the 
substitute Simon Haughton 
ensured that Wigan fittingly 
hari tile final word. 

Wigan Radlinski; Bail CmnoHy. Moore. 
Robinson: Paul. Smith: Cowls. 
McCormack. Mnstrov. BoRa. GUmour. 
Forron, TiihMWii CCoonor. Cawtfdy. 
Johnson, Haughton. 

St Hstonai Mchasm C Smith, D Smith, 
Newlova, Sullivan; Martyn, Long; 
QotdspJnk, Cunningham. ONaHI. Jcynt 
Sounharpa. Hammond. SabstlUlMi 
Ferefinl, Plckavsnca, DavUBon. Stewart. 
Itafaraai H Smim (CaattefcnQ. 


S HAUN EDWARDS was 
in his element yesterday 
on Ms return to London 
when he inspired the falter- 
ing Broncos to a 35-6 win 
over Hull Sharks that 
ended a run of three defeats 
and lifted Tony Carrie’s 
team three places in the 
Super League. 

London’s former Wigan 
scram-halL back after an 
unhappy spell at Bradford, 
provided the only flashes of 
brilliance. His decision- 
making and awareness 
proved too much for Hull as 
the Broncos ran in tax tries, 
two of them from his for- 
mer Wigan club-mate Rob 
Smyth. 

“It's great to have Shaun 
back again but 1 only wish 
that our other 12 wouldn’t 
let him take too much of the 
game upon himself, ” said 
Currie, who hinted at depar- 
tures. “We have several , 
players who are not happy j 
here and we could lose four 
orfivein the next two weeks 
. . . we need players from the 
north,” he said. 

Warrington stay seventh 
after beating an under- 
strength Salford 25-14 at 
The Willows, their first win 
in four matches. The 
Wolves' Australian stand- 
off Adam Doyle scored two 
tries on his comeback. 

Halifax cemented third 
place with a 45-6 defeat of 
their neighbours Hudders- 
field at toe McAlptne Sta- 
dium. The three-quarters 


Daio Powell and Fereti Tni- 
lagi scored two tries apiece 
as the Blue Sox enjoyed a 
nine-try salvo. 

Afterwards Hudders- 
field’s coach Garry Scho- 
field apologised to the fans 
“who keep turning up and 
paying good money”. He 
added: “1 am absolutely dis- 
gusted; in fact that is proba- 
bly a great understatement. 

“That was an absolute 
disgrace. The players were 
supposed to have this week 
off but they can forget 
about that now. They will 
report for training and 
train hard. 

“These men are paid pro- 
fessionals and they cannot 
put In a performance as ter- 
rible as that and expect to 
earn new contracts.” 


Cricket 

Benson & Hedges Cup 
Semi Final 

0930 1613 + 


Uve commentsy 
Yorkshire 41 v Essex 26 
Laics. 32 v Surrey 37 
CMuasrsiB rental ml tmes. s**ucn «r 
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BlIQnSr International match: South Africa 1 8 England 0 

picks up Woodward 

title in 
old-age 
farce 


fears Twickenham axe 


John Banding 


T HE abiding memory of 
Joe Bogner's farcical 
World Boxing Federa- 
tion heavyweight title fight 
against James “Bone- 
crus her" Smith will not be 
the three minutes of action 
before Smith retired in- 
jured bnt the crude attempt 
made to reset his dislocated 
right shoulder before he 
quit 

The 45-year-old former 
World Boxing Association 
champion’s face contorted 
with pain as a ringside doc- 
tor and a hefty cornerman 
wrenched at his arm, while 
the pro-Bngner Australian 
crowd howled its derision. 

When Smith indicated he 
was unable to go on. 
Bogner. Si years after he 
tnrned professional, was 
proclaimed world heavy- 
weight champion by a gov- 
erning body which had lit- 
tle credibility before and 
sorely has none now. 

At 48 Bugner will claim 
to be the oldest world , 
heavyweight champion of 
all time bat the accolade is 
the ultimate insult to those 
wbo have gone before. Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott was 37 
when he beat Ezzard 
Charles to win the title In 
1951; George Foreman was 
45 when he defeated 
Michael Moorer in 1994 to 
win the WBA and Interna- 
tional Boxing Federation 
versions of the title. 
Bugner’s “achievement” 
should not be mentioned in 
the same breath. 

Bngner was given a 
hero’s welcome as he 
entered the ring in the Gold 
Coast resort of Carrara. 
Aussie Joe, who became an 
Australian citizen in 1986, 
bas little relevance to the 
world championship heavy- 
weight scene yet a gullible 
Australian public is 
apparently willing to shell 
out for anything. 

Smith had been first into 
the ring, his once intimidat- 
ing physique now bal- 
looned to a grotesque 20st 
21b. He sported voluminous 
shorts pulled way above 
where a waist once was and 
the pecs looked at though 
they would have benefited 
from a Wonderbra. At least 
Bugner seemed in shape 
though, at 18st 91b, Us 
form was not exactly sylph- 
like. 

Smith started slowly, like 
a man who knew he would 
be knackered running 50 
yards to the post office to 
pick up his welfare cheque. 
He waddled to centre ring 
and aimed two clubbing 
right hands at Bugner’s 
head. 

The former British, Euro- 
pean and Commonwealth 
champion was dull at his 
best but always bad a good 
defence. Not now. He stag- 
gered back and looked 
ready to be taken. Smith 
may be fat and slow but he 
sensed a winning opportu- 
nity and tried to threw an- 
other big right hand. 

But three punches proved 
one too many, and his 
shoulder was damaged in 
the seemingly massive effort 
required to throw the third. 

So Bugner survived and 
the "fight” was over. Next, 
the spotlight on the oldies 
circuit will switch to Fore- 
man’s meeting with an- 
other former champion 
Larry Holmes In the 
autumn. It will be dreadful. 
But millions of dollars will 
be at stake, which proves, if 
nothing else, that some- 
body ont there actually 
Likes this rubbish. 



Bogged down . . . Matt Dawson makes a clearance kick in the mud at Newlands. His performance confirmed his long-term claim to the the England captaincy 


MIKE HUTCHINGS 


Outspoken England coach thinks 
he may have gone too far on tour 


Robert Arm s trong 
In Cape Town 


C LIVE Woodward 
fears Cor his future. 
The England coach 
believes a hostile 
group of Rugby Football 
Union members are lobbying 
for his dismissal due to bis 
scathing criticism of the 
southern hemisphere tour. 

"Those people who agreed 
to England playing a Test in 
Auckland one Saturday and 
Cape Town the next must 
have had a couple of gins too 
many when they took that de- 
cision," said a bitter Wood- 
ward after England's seventh 
successive tour defeat 
Woodward's anxieties may 


be related more to his own 
win-loss ratio than his recent 
damning reference to the 
•’thick-heads" of the RFU. 
Since his appointment 10 
months ago the England 
c oach has guided his tram to 
three wins In 15 games, the 
kind of failure rate that tends 
to prompt drastic changes in 
personnel. 

The fact that England's 
“tour from heD" has been 
made with, in effect, a B , 
squad of relatively inexperi- 
enced players, 16 first-choice ' 
men being injured or unavail- 
able, is bound to count in 
Woodward's favour, though 
arguably he did not get the 
best from limited resources. 
In some ways England's 18-0 
defeat by the Springboks at 


Newlands was their most im- 
pressive performance, cer- 
tainly in commitment and 
organisation; at least their 
76-0 defeat by Australia 
seemed in comparison merely 
a bad dream. 

If Woodward were to go, 
John Mitchell, the assistant ; 
coach who has won the 
respect of the players, would 
be the most likely replace- 
ment given a shortage of cred- 
ible candidates at home and 
abroad. However, Mitchell 
and the RFU would have to 
negotiate his release from a 
long-term contract with Sale, 
who would demand substan- 
tial compensation. 

Whether the progressively 
minded Woodward -has 
guarded his back with suffi- 


cient care must be open to 
doubt Like his main RFU 
supporters, Fran Cotton and 
Cliff Brittle, he has a talent 
for making political enemies 
which frequently over- 
shadows his creative value to 
English rugby. 

It may be difficult to con- 
vince the RFU hawks that 
Woodward's record has more 
merit than statistics might 
suggest Apart from the South 
African Test, in which fluent 
movement was impossible 
due to torrential rain, Eng- 
land have tried to play ball in 
hand, developing a fresh style 
that gives expression to the 
skills of a young enthusiastic 
squad. Static set-piece rugby 
has been b ao ls h e d - 

Perhaps Woodward’s great- 


est achievement has been his 
willingness to fast-track 
promising youngsters. The 
latest example, Paul Samp- 
son, the 20-year-old Wasps 
wing, will have benefited 
greatly from making his 
debut against the Springboks. 
Josh Lewsey, the 20-year-old 
fly-half, is another who has 
had to grow up quickly in bis 
three Tests. 

Nick Mallett, the Springbok 
coach, put a brave face on bis 
side's plodding performance. 
"England were lucky they did 
not meet us on a dry pitch, 
otherwise we would have put 
50 points on them," declared 
Mallett with a one-eyed 
awareness that suggested he 
had Just been watching a 
video fantasy game. 

Woodward picked up on 
Malletfs Hi-chosen remark. 
"It’s nice to know the Spring- 
bok coach thinks there is a 50- 
point difference between the 
sides; weU store that in our 
memory bank until we meet 
at Twickenham in Decem- 
ber,” he promised. Mallett 


had no need to depart from 
statistics — South Africa won 
the line-outs 25-6 and denied 
England a single scoring 
chance In the final half. 

Even so. Woodward was en- 
titled to claim that the Spring- 
boks seemed no more than 
mere mortals in most phases 
of forward play. Ben Clarke 
and Tony Diprose lent genu- 
ine credibility to England's 
work around the fringes, 
while the front-row forwards, 
especially Phil Vickery, went 
from strength to strength. 

Once again Matt Dawson, 
the tour captain, imposed his 
authority at scrum-half; at 
one stage even driving Gary 
Telchmann into touch to save 
a probable try. Woodward, 
though, did not say whether 
Dawson will keep the cap- 
taincy when England play 
World Cup qualifying games 
against Holland and Italy at 
Huddersfield in November. 

Dawson was unable to pre- 
vent Joost van der Westhul- 
fr om charging down an 
attempted clearance by Lew- 


England’s ful 
tour record - 
disaster by 
;atastrophe 


jum 0 — Australia (Brisbane). 
Lost 76-0. 

Record humiftatioo is Eng- 
land’s worst defeat in 1 27 yews 
of Tests as rampant wallabies 
score 11 tries, 

June 13 — New Zealand A 
(Hamilton). Lost 18-10. 

RaJn-lashed Rugby Park wit- 
nesses a vastly improved Eng- 
land performance. Gloucester 
lock Rob fitter scores Eng- 
land’s first try of tour. 

June is — New Zealand Acad- 
emy (Invercargill). Lost 50-32. 

England taught a lesson in 
commitment and finishing by 
New Zealand's next generation, 
who prospered from desperate 
defending. 

June 20 — New Zealand (Dun- 
edin). Lost 64-22 
Record defeat by All Backs. 
England’s misery deepens when 
Saracens lock Danny Grewcock. 
sent off for kicking Now Zealand 
hooker Anton Oliver In the head. 
Is banned for ffvs weeks. 

June S3 — Now Zealand Mao- 
ris (Rotorua). -Lost 62-14. 

Crowd literally laughed at 
England, who are tom apart by 
vastly superior side. Tourists 
embarrassed through shortage 
of basic skins. 

June 27 — New Zealand 
(Auckland). Lost 40-10. 

England's best display on tour 
sees them hold New Zealand at 
only 14-10 adrift until final quar- 
ter, when All Blacks belatedly 
cut loose. 

July 4 — South Africa (Cape 
Town). Lost 18-0. 

Atrocious conditions and 
committed display limits the 
world champions to two first- 
half tries — but England's 
seventh defeat out of seven is 
sSI Inevitable. 

Tour record: played seven, 
lost seven. Potaitss 88 for, 328 
against. 


sey to gain a fflst-minute lead 
with a score in the left comer. 

The Springboks' indisput- 
able quality was shown when 
the ball was cleared from a 
scrum on the left, allowing 
Henry Honlball to put Stefan 
Terblanche over in the right. 

Percy Montgomery put the 
game beyond reach with a 
couple of short-range penalty 
goals. Certainly England fin- 
ished brightly — but will that 
be sufficient to keep the vola- 
tile Woodward in his Job? 

SCOHBWi Mt Mltai Trtaai Von dor 
Westtnjizen. TnrtMancfta. C w wt M m 
M amgocnory. Pwi«W«w Mcntgomwy S. 
SOUTH AFRICA! Montgomery [W 
Province). ToMnndw (Boland). Snymmi 
(Blue BuHaK Mtar (Natal). Hom o— (W 
Province): KooBmn (Natal). Vo a dor 
Wootlmfa— (Blue Bulls); Kom ps on 
(Natal: Lo Roux, Natal. 79). Daltao 
(Gautang). Oamey, Andrews (both 
Natal), Otto (Blue Bulls). Era-os, 
V— re [both Free Stale). Toletonmm 
(Natal, capt). 

■NOLAND) Horry (Bath): Brown 
(Richmond). Boal (Northamolon). 
BaaearieB (Sale). Sampaon (Wasps; 
Itlrayron, Leicester. SB): Laweoy 
(BrtoM). Daman [Northampton, capt); 
H — tree. CooJcrrfll (both Leicester), 
VWtenh FMtar, Sfena (all Gloucester!. 
Cato (Richmond). S— loraoa (Sole). 
Mpto ee (Saracens). 

He re — C Hawke (New Zeeland). 




Absent Dallaglio slates trip as threat grows to his place and captaincy 


NGLAND should never taken an itinerary such as 
have embarked on such England have done in the 
a “ludicrous” tour. Law- past year,” he said, 
rence Dallaglio. the captain “This tour should never 


who missed the tour have taken place.” Dallag- 


through injury, said yester- 
day. “We sent people down 


lio said in a Sunday news- 
paper. “The fact that 15 


under who couldn’t get a first-choice England piay- 


Dallaglio . . . position at risk Woodward . . . new thinking 


regular gnma in their club 
first teams,” the Wasps 
flanker said. 

“No other country in 
rugby history has under- 


ers were not available tells 
the tale of the ridiculous 
nature of English rugby.” 
Dallaglio is in danger of 
losing the England cap- 


taincy next season after 
Matt Dawson’s emergence 
as an outstanding leader on 
the southern hemisphere 
tour. The British Lions 
scrum-half’s credentials 
received support from the 
coach Clive Woodward 
after Saturday’s Test 
against South Africa. 

“I’ve got to know Matt 
very well on this trip,” 
•Woodward said. “You pick 


your team first, then your 
captain — and by not com- 
ing on this trip, Lawrence 
has passed over the cap- 
taincy and his No. 6 shirt 

“The two stars on this 
trip have been the captain 
and the No. 6 Ben Clarke. 

“But we all know. Law- 
rence is a world-class , 
player, and he knows the 
situation. 

“Choosing between them i 


won’t cause me a problem 
— for both players, their 
ma i n priority is to be in the 
England team.” 

Woodward insisted that 
Engla nd had gained a lot 
from their five-week expe- 
dition and said It was 
essential that they win 
their next game — against 
Australia at Twickenham 
in November — to ’‘get 
things back on track”. 


If 
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Motorcycling 

Crafar 
wins but 
Doohan 
has grip 
on title 

Peter Nichols on new 
challenges to the old 
order at Donington in 
the British Grand Prix 


C ONSIDERING how 
many races Mick Doo- 
han has won In the 
past few years, Simon 
Crafar made beating him 
here look surprisingly 
easy. 

The New Zealander, In 
his first full season of 
grand prlx racing — he has 
spent the past four years in 
Superbike racing, while 
Doohan has spent them 
winning the SOOcc title four 
times in a row — had such 
an emphatic victory that it 
made the whole adventure 
somewhat monotonous. 

Afterwards Crafar, who 
had started from pole posi- 
tion and led from the fifth 
lap, looked st unn ed. 

“I certainly did not ex- 
pect it to go the. way it did 
today, because at the start I 
was ready to race hard all 
the way,” he said. 

“I still can’t really be- 
lieve it. AH I COUld thinlr 
was that Mick was having 
trouble getting past 
someone.” 

Mick wasn’t. The 33-year- 
old Australian had gone 
past the early leader Nor- 
ick Abe as smoothly as 
Crafar, 29, had done a con- 
pie of laps earlier. 

Still only seven laps into 
the 30-lap race, a Herculean 
tussle had looked likely. It 
failed to happen and Doohan 
attributed this to his tyre 
selection: he bad chosen a 
harder compound in the be- 
lief that the clouds would 
roll away after the start and 
the track would warm up. 

The vionds remained sab- 
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Turn-up . . . the newcomer Simon Crafar leads the four-times world i 


iplon Mick Doohan 


limely unaware of the Rep- 
sol Honda team strategy 
and stayed where they 
were. The tyres did not 
warm np and the grip was 
not there till the race was 
all but done and dusted. 

”1 knew within a lap of 
passing Abe; the harder I 
tried the slower I went," 
said Doohan. “We were in 
totally different races 
today.” 


Coming second is not such 
bad news for the Australian. 
Max Bfaggi, the champion- 
ship leader, could manage 
only sixth and so converted 
a three-point lead into a 
seven-point deficit. And 
when Doohan gets a grip on 
a championship he tends not 
to relinquish it. 

Crafar is too far back in 
the title race to have any 
ambitions in that direction. 


He can, however, take great 
credit for sto p ping Yama- 
ha’s rot. Since Wayne 
Rainey took the title from 
1990-92 the company have 
struggled: you have to go 
back to October 1993 to find 
a grand prix victory in any 
class. 

Apart from victory for 
Steve Webster in the side- 
care the best British result 
came in the 250cc race. For 


once, here was a British 
rider who did not need bin- 
oculars to see the podium. 
Jason Vincent did not quite 
get on it, but in the final 
eight laps of the 27 he 
chased the three bikes clos- 
est to htm with such intent 
that a champagne dousing 
was a real possibility. 

Vincent, his privateer 
TSR-Honda not quite able 
to match the factory bikes 


for power, finished sixth 
but was barely a second be- 
hind the third-placed Ste- 
fano Perngina. 

“I’ve proved that, if I get 
the rise, a British lad can 
get to the top,” said 
Vincent. 

The race was won by Lo- 
ris Capirossi. waved 
through by his fellow Apri- 
11a rider Tetsuya Harada on 
the final Jap. Harada, who 


maintains his lead In the 
championship, was res- 
ponding not to team orders 
but to a spluttering engine. 

Japan's Kazuto Sakata 
won the L25cc class to give 
himself a handy cushion of 
46 points over Marco Me- 
landxi in the title race. Me- 
landrL the 15-year-old Ital- 
ian. followed his victory in 
Assen last week with a 
fourth place. 


PHOTOGRAPH; MARTIN CLEAVB* 


It rather put into perspec- 
tive the performance of 
Britain's own 15-year-old. 
Leon Has lam, son of the 
former racer Ron, did ex- 
ceptionally well to com- 
plete his first grand prix in 
17th place, especially given 
that he was nudged off the 
track on the opening lap. 
Haslam is a real prospect. 
Melandri is without doubt 
a wunderkind. 


Golf 


Sport in brief 


Rowing 


Carter’s nerve holds for 
play-off win over Monty 


MarkGarrod 
at DnikPs (Hen 



AVID CARTER won 
[the Murphy’s Irish 
(Open in dramatic 
fashion here south of 
Dublin yesterday, beating the 
European No. 1 Colin Montgo- 
merie at the first hole of a 
sudden -death play-off after 
finishing on a six-under-par 
278. 

The 26-year-old from Ches- 
terfield looked to have 
thrown away the c han ce of a 
maiden European tour vic- 
tory when he lost a four-shot 
lead with six holes to play. 
But after going into the water 
at the last — a bole he needed 
to par to win the £259,991 first 
prize — he sank a 20-foot bo- 
gey putt to force the play-off 
with a 71. 


Montgomerie, who shot a 68 
to set the challenge to Carter, 
was looking 'for a third 
successive victory in the 
event and went to the play-off 
holes as firm favourite. How- 
ever, he pulled his drive into 
the rough and, in trying to lay 
up short of the pond, the dub 
twisted in his hands and his 
ball rolled agonisingly into 
the water. 

There was still a chance for 
the 35-year-old Scot but, after 
taking a penalty drop, he left 
his pitch 25 feet short and, 
when he missed the putt, he 
conceded, not asking Carter 
to take any of the three putts 
he bad for victory. 

“I’m lucky to be here and 
that’s something I don’t for- 
get," said a jubilant and emo- 
tional Carter, whose life was 
saved by emergency brain 
surgery In Dubai last year 


after contracting a virus. “I 
kept saying. ‘Believe in your- 
self and, when I had that putt 
to tie, I kept saying to myself; 
•You’re going to hole if.” 

Montgomerie found conso- 
lation In the fact that 11 days 
before the Open he is back at 
the top of the European Order 
of Merit, which he has won 
for the last five years. 

Along with the joint over- 
night leader Barry Lane, Car- 
ter bad bogeyed the 1st. But, 
while Lane struggled all day. 
Carter struck back Immedi- 
ately with a 30-foot putt at the 
2nd. A pitch to three feet on 
the next and a birdie on the 
5th, after his 45-foot eagle putt 
had lipped out, took him three 
dear and, when he pitched to 
six feet four holes later, the 
gap became four. 

He saved a vital par on the 
10th, pitching to a foot after a 


bad drive, but the 471-yard 
13th was always likely to be a 
crucial test of bis nerve — 
and sadly be failed it, hitting 
Into a stream with an iron off 
the tee and running up a 
double-bogey six. 

He went back to three 
ahead with a pitch to three 
feet an the next but' the 16th 
may haunt him for. a long 
time. His drive found the 
sand and he tried to hit a 
wood for his second but 
carved it horribly into the 
heavy rough and bis five-min- 
ute search was almost up 
when the ball was found. The 
resulting bogey left htm only 
one satroke ahead of Montgo- 
merie and after be saved par 
from a bunker at the 17th — 
splashing out to a foot — it 
came down to the last — and 
then, of course, to the play-off 
— Press Association 


Rookie McKay tames the Open wind 


Elspath Bumslda 
at EUacimotf Run 


R AISED on the fair- 
ways of Turnberry, 
Mhairi McKay felt 
qnite at home in the grist- 
ing winds that tormented 
so many of the field in the 
third round of the US 
Women’s Open here In 
Wisconsin. 

On a day when many of 
the elite struggled to stay 
on the right side of 80 — the 
world No. l Annlka Soren- 
stam shot 79 and Laura 
Davies 78 — the 23-year-old 
Scottish rookie posted a 73, 
joint best of the day. to 
stand just one shot off the 
lead going Into the final 


round of her first major 
championship. 

Se Ri Pak, the 20-year-old 
Korean, led on 214, one 
over par, as she attempted 
to become the first player 
in eight years to win ma- 
jors back to back. The 
youngster, who is often 
compared to Tiger Woods, 
won the McDonald’s LPGA 
championship In May. 

McKay shared second 
spot with Sweden’s Use- 
latte Neumann, the 1988 
champion and, at 32, a real 
veteran in snch company, 
while there was another 
three-shot gap to the lead- 
ing Americans Chris John- 
son and the amateur Jenny 
Ghuasiriporn. 

McKay arrived here 


claiming it would be a 
learning experience. No 
one, not even herself, could 
have envisaged that she 
would master the course so 
quickly. 

“Pm loving every minute 
of it and having such ftm.” 
she said as she looked for- 
ward to playing alongside 
Pak in the final pair on the 
final day. “I've watched the 
US Open so many times on 
television and yon dream 
about being in contention 
one day. 

“The Open is the maxi- 
mum test. The challenge, 
the atmosphere and the 
crowd. But, it’s what you 
aim for all the years you’re 
growing up playing golf. 
This is a week frill of memo- 


ries that I will cherish.” 

McKay, a team-mate of 
Woods during four years at 
Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, had an outstanding 
amateur career. She won 
Scottish and British girls’ 
championships and played 
in two Curtis Cup matches. 

But this season she has 
been a “Monday qualifier” 
— needing to earn her place 
in the main event by a good 
showing in the preliminary 
rounds. 

She arrived In Wisconsin 
having played in eight 
events with a tie for 28th in 
a Californian tournament 
in March as her best finish 
and had banked less than 
$14,000 (£8,600) before com- 
ing here. 


Football 

Ian Wright will meet Arsenal’s 
manager Arsene Wenger this 
week and the outcome may be 
his departure from Highbury. 
“I think it is good to explore 
different avenues,” said the 34- 
. year-old striker. “1 still have a 
lot to offer and If it is not 
Arsenal it will have to be 
somewhere else. 

“The club is moving in a 
different direction and Tm 
not sure I will be a focal point 
for too much longer. There 
are stories saying Nicolas An- 
elka is not happy, but I am 
sure Arsenal will make hi m 
happy and that hell stay.” 

Athletics 

Marlon Devoni&h ran 10.15 
seconds, the fastest 100 
metres in Britain this year, In 
winning the first race in the 
Nivea Sprint Challenge in 
Bedford, writes Duncan 
Mackay. At the finish only 
O.Q2sec covered the first four, 
with the Coventry runner see- 
ing off Ian Marine. 

Kenya's world 3,000 metres 
record-holder Daniel Komen 
has denied rumours that he 
will not run In September's 
Commonwealth Games in 

Kuala Lumpur. 

Triathlon 

Britain’s Andrew Johns, 24, 
enhanced his reputation by 
winning the European Cham- 
pionship at Velden. Austria, 
on Saturday, writes Peter Nich- 
ols. He was 25th after the L5km 
swim but the field regrouped 
(si the 40km bike ride and he 
then produced an outstanding 
10km run. of 30min 44sec, to 
snatch victory on the line. In 
the women’s junior rare Beth 
Thompson, who this year 
switched allegiance from Aus- 
tralia to Britain, bad a com- 
fortable win. 

Table Tennis 

Andrea Holt has taken over 
as No. 1 in the England 
women's rankings after Lisa 
Lomas's retirement. Holt will 
lead the national team next 
season in the European 
Women’s League. Matthew 
Syed leads the men's ratings 
from Carl Prean. 


Fit Foster finds form 
to help cane Danes 


Christopher Dodd at Henley 


POSTER completed 
his comeback when 
Britain’s four beat the 
Danish Lightweights by three- 
quarters of a length in the 
Stewards' Challenge Cup on 
the final day of the Royal 
Regatta. 

James Cracknell, Steve 
Redgrave, Matthew Pinsent 
and Foster had seen off the 
Olympic champions, the Oar- 
some Foursome from Austra- 
lia, in Saturday's semi-final 
even though “in the exuber- 
ance of the moment” Pinsent 
lifted a triumphal arm before 
his boat crossed the line. 

There was no ti me for such 
gestures against the Danes, the 
world and Olympic champions 
in lightweight fours. Their 
stroke Victor Feddersen said: 
“We are happy they are not 
our real opponents.” . 


Chess 


The British four's win gave 
Redgrave his 17th Henley 
medal. The crew have been 
together for five weeks since 
Poster returned after injury 
and they go off an a winning 
note to next weekend's World 
Cup final in Lucerne, where 
another formidable Austra- 
lian crew awaits. 

Four first-class crews in the 
regatta's first invitation 
women's eights produced 
some sparkling racing. The 
Americans won a tight final 
against the British by a third 
of a length in 7min 5sec. 

The German national eight, 
with the Cambridge Blues 
Marc Weber and Stefan For- 
ster at stroke and seven, 
rowed the French down in the 
Grand. In the Ladies' Plate 
Harvard came from behind to 
beat Cambridge and Star, and 
in the Temple, Imperial Col- 
lege dealt the same treatment 
to University at Wales Col- 1 


lege, Cardiff Radley staged a 
brilliant rally to overhaul St 
Mary's Prep of the United 
States in the Princess Eliza- 
beth and London RC chose 
the day their patron. Prince 
Philip, presented the prizes to 
defeat the old hands of Bow- 
bridge BC by two thirds of a 
length in the Thames Cup. 

Hie world sculling cham- 
pion Jamie Coven wrestled the 
Diamonds off Greg Searie after 
the Briton was awarded a false 
start and led at the Barrier 
after the re-start Searie never 
had a lead ri 1 more tha n half a 
length before the American 
took over at halfway. Searie 
challenged strongly along the 
enclosures but lost his title by 
2 A lengths. 

Sweden's Maria Brandin 
won the women's sculls for 
the fifth time when she held 
off a sustained attack by Gina 
Douglas of Mercantile, 
Australia. 


Leonard Barden 


ICHAEL ADAMS be- 
came a contender for the 
world titles yesterday when 
be shared first prize with 6/9 
in the Dortmund Sparkassen 
Grandmasters, the strongest 
tournament to be held in 
Germany. 

The result is likely to ele- 
vate him from No. 8 to No. 4 
In the International Chess 
Federation (Fide) rankings. 
and confirms him as ihp west- 
ern world's leading prospect 
Dortmund was billed as a 
showdown among challengers 
to the feuding Russian world 
champions Garry Kasparov 


and Anatoly Karpov, neither 
of whom competed. 

Six of the top 10 were there 
and Adams won three games 
— the most significant against 
India’s VIshy Anand. who 
knocked him out in last year’s 
Fide semi-final — and drew 
six. The 26-year-old Comish- 
r nan shared victory with Rus- 
sia’s Vlad Kramnik and Peter 

Svidler; Anand, the world 
No. 2. and Kasparov's official 
challenger Alexei Shirov both 

failed to win a game. 

Shirov trailed in last and his 
disastrous showing is sure to 
increase criticism that Ka- 
sparov, who arranges his own 
title contests in opposition to 
Fide, is taking on an opponent 


win 


who lacks credibility. But if 
Kasparov should have second 
thoughts, Adams might prove 
an able substitute. 

Adams’s approach to the 
game has in the past seemed 
too laid-back but now he has 
turned down both his place in 
this year's British champion- 
ship and the leadership or the 
Slough team because compet- 
ing against weaker domestic 
players might jeopardise his 
climb up the world rankings. 

With Adams, Nigel Short 

and Matthew Sadler all in the 
world top 20 and in good form, 
England now look serious 
challengers to Russia in the 
next major event, the Olym- 
piad in Elista in September. 
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26 SPORTS NEWS 


Racing 


Graham Rock on the reasons behind the 
winding up of a controversial partnership 


T HE decision of Lynda 
and Jack Ramsden to 
retire at the end of the 
season came as no 
surprise to those close to 
them. The husband and wife 
t rainin g team had been con- 
templating a change for some 
time. 

While Lynda has officially 
held the Jockey Club licence, 
first issued in 1986, Jack has 
been orchestrating the admin- 
istration of the stable, and 
yesterday he said that train- 
ing was simply not as much 
fun as it had been when the 
couple started 12 years 
earlier. 

The Ramsdens have clashed 
with racing's authorities on 
several occasions. In 1991 
they announced their inten- 
tion to quit training but 
reversed their decision, hav- 
ing been persuaded to carry 
on by supportive owners. 

Earlier this year they 
brought a successful libel 
action against the Sporting 
Life, who had alleged that Top , 
Cees had not run on its merits 
in a Newmarket handicap 1 
three years ago. Mrs Rams - 1 
den was awarded £75,000 in 
damages, her husband 1 
£50.000. 

“We’ve bad enough. It's not , 
that we're fed up . with the 
Jockey Club or the stewards ' 
or any thin g like that, al- 
though the handicapper gives 
us a hard time,” Jack 
explained. 

“But the game is so much 
more competitive than when 
we started. It’s getting harder, 
and more expensive. 

"We have shares in a lot of 
horses in our yard. When we 
started you could go to the 
sales and buy a reasonable 
yearling colt for six .to eight 
thousand guineas. Now the 


kame horse will cost fifty to 
sixty thousand. 

“The market is much stron- 
ger with overseas buyers 
from, say, Hong Kong and 
Singapore bidding, co ming - 
from countries where racing 
is properly structured finan- 
cially. We don't want to spend 
the rest of our lives compet- 
ing in the third division." 

Over the years the Rams- 
dens have proved a successful 
team. Two years ago, Lynda 
sent out 56 winners, her best 
season, and they enjoyed Pat- 
tern race victories with 
Island Magic in the Solario 
Stakes in 1993 Chilly 
Billy in the Gimcrack Stakes 
the following year. 

“We started up to see if we 
would be any good at it, but 
it's not as much fun as it was 
seven or eight years ago. It 
was nothing then to travel up 
to Hamilton. Musselburgh or 
Catterick. but now I can't be 
bothered. 

“The bureaucracy is In- 
creasing all the time. You find 



Ramsden ... 56 winners 


Windsor tonight 


GRAHAM BOCK TOP FORM 

6.35 Mystic Ridge Tui 

7.05 Dntcb Lad Jaw* 

7.35 Waning Paddy's Rice 

8.05 BatficLoHfand BalficUmtaad 

8.35 AadKHiy Han Amatr Dayrabd 

9.05 Stamaaf SMnaaf 

ngurB-fligtt back of IXm, though only right-hand turns occur In 
races up to 1m70yds. Vrlualy straight 5( & 61 tracks. 

Going: Good to tan. * Denotes Motors. • Tap form rating. 
Draw: High best In sprtite. 

Sawn day wtanene 6.35 Tui; 8.35 Anthony Mon Amour. 

B Entered tat tae 6.35 Protaras Bar. Vtarad: None. 

RgiiBS in brattate otter horse’s name denote days since last outing. 
J. Jumps. 


6 4 E CADOGAN ESTATES HANDICAP _____ 
■WWlm2f £3,063(17 declared) 9KY 

1 m 46006 Zl» Up pWUtfeato-Efc 4-9-1? A Oat - 

2(14) 50-030 DtayTtaftr) (CD) TteqROn 4-9-8 S Sudan SB 

3(1® 04300/ KhgCnanU19t|0}P Buwn 7-9-6 _ W JOtSttnr* — 

4(3) 0B0-CB CafedoataEqntspqjDanfcp 3-9-1 T Sprat* 8* 

5f1» 20-001 Dunflapi|Haa«ianl/-fl-i3 l Mn — 

enn arare Ny«fciMBB(iaeom*-8-ii lm* bj 

7 tin o-uooo viPOwfcpi8Jjaita&+-a-ii j Buie — 

80 090004 Fabriooi Mato (23) (C)(D)ll!iamMs 6-6-7 F Lynch 88 

9(41 -40033 Mfiib)il(1fl)PMtM14-6-7 - W Rfaa » 

10(11 9Hm Vtt? fax (111 GMdtaj 3-8-5 S Dram 1 — 

11IS 0-» Bhkw(14fHlfciTBon 3-8-4 . C Rutter — 

t2« -35256 Pnitaias Bay (31) PGBqai 4-8-2 „ - . J F Egan* 87 

00CQ5 Eofttobradar (8) C taps 7-6-0 J Gakbad m 14 

inns 0M040 PitaMtafflUflB«ft6?-lO Atoa* Cask ft 83 
isna 003231 TWpi(G8iet)(D)PBMn3-7-10 . Jan* Benwa (7)4198 

16(7) 140000 Dw«tt (7) P)J arte 9-7-10 „.6Badan9+ — 

17 G) SM04 HjptU 1-7-10 , . p On ft 82 

Batiks 6-1 duatareai Ejwkz. w. 7-1 Mendoza 9-1 Ism Up. 10-1 Den TBi 
UcOcFMje. MxtaGi Mho. Fionas Bar. Enqtefi hods. fnxrifcta*. 


■f 4 e CORAL CLASS1HH) STAKES 

f ■wsSPimStl 35yds £3.474 [7 dec) SKY 

1(l| 44)000 JawBi(9)Kteid4-9-6 _ . R Cscbima * *90 

2W 21515/ Sprian To Actta{1 768) (BF)i Baking 

^ q ^ 5 WtAwth — 

3« 21.ro DuteikptoiquioqMBi^ '.l'. ..d bm as 

<0 0 E31 lmHrirtBn{i«J(fc3-8-9 H BBs 13 

>0 oi To^BnraiwbrB3^g Tsmto sz 

8(3) 53613 FIomBt (IB J Quito 3-M N Edday 88 

70 51- UtacHtaslfcfrpiE) R6u» J-B-4 ... Pari Ultoy 87 

Banta? 11-4 Ron Of. 3-1 Loot Bndge, 5-1 -Jawatl DuUi Lai 13-2 Sana Id 
AW*. fa> Euf. 9- 1 Ule Mte (ML 


Oivv 5f £3.355 (12 declared) SKY 

I ($ 2 MfelanMaqroDlaferS-O — ... 1 Dattnrf #80 

2(7) CMcsBa King R Won 9-0 ■ Wbgte — 

IS 00 FWBeUB»y(€0»ttsPDu«eBWJ B tovtn (3) — 

4ft UaMnU Ttmtta 9-0 D But — 

6(10) 2 Ejaitaoo(7)BMtteaa9-0 Pad Briers 87 

8ft 5ffl AnmaoDiwniflflRItaiwiM Dm DM IB 

7(11) &o|MCnvURilntt»«)ifcjB-9 $ Sutton — 

8(1) UBnyJNaadiB-9 K Mon — 

■ft 0 UWrBwnuraiU Omni 8-9 — _ T Dun — 

100 53 u*Fta(temwtt*6-9 J mu 88 

11(13 ■temMMRHmionS-S — F Dribs (7) — 

120 0 T*rtBBj*Tf1Z)HCnndyB-5 (Mr D 

Bettor 9-4 BaMc Lontand, 4-1 Antoni Dram. 11-2 lAodme. 8-1 Mbit. 7-1 
LoCi Fine, 10-1 rnaiRopate, 12-1 utolUia. 


O OCSTOWELL PARK HANDICAP 3 YO 

0i09ll £2,998 (17 dedarad) 

1(14) 2-1670 WdjAfca*(45)(D)PM*n9-/ D Bdflttbl 0 — 

2ns (P-500 SOrtdy P rtw wa (56) MOuran 9-6 T Orion 83 

3(10) 00140 BttanRa(42)BPa(hg9-4 _T Sprata 87 

4nS 83-50 EmaiciJ(lB)(0F)JG£edBn9-3 l MU » 

5(4) JfrGOE CodnmnajJ&Btmfl-n JTW ■ 

8113 (W2B1 Zappa (ISMDJB Whan 9-2 A McCvBqr {31 85 

7(16) iMOSO Any Martin (3) V* Mur 9-0 J BaM 84 

■ ft 3-5100 Ate SpIR (0)11 Santos fi-13 R Pita 08 

80 03441 AnttmarMon Aaw0 (Wad (D)W Haggis 

8-13 ABnwfl 88 

18(1) 068) Hate CoprerW)JG SmjeHWwime 8-11 _ R Man IB 

uni) 506 BHWMa(34)GLnB 8-11 Pad Eikkaj SB 

12ft 00000 Sly Tyson 0K MaM 8-9 M Brio (3) — 

130 02500 Stwanoni lady (17)WSCW»aii5 8-5 D lBKun (7) — 

140 -00002 D i i| i Mt i ni Hft|HAIWheH T Alter#® 

150 ' 00900 Mte Are ff1)£ Uteri 7-13 S Canon 0 — 

18 18) 0«0Q Ma gi c Hon9PB(g)W!*Jgim 7-10 F Ration — 

17(17) 000 Asa*»wa»utt(42}l*sPa«fcB7-10 C Sutler — 

Bcttnff 9-4 Aittony Uon Amour. 5-1 DqaSxe. 6-1 ZAn 8-1 WstoAfcgre. 10-1 
Airy liana. 12-1 Er»pto(.«to^iL 


9.05 
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Ramsdens decide 
to quit training 





you’re on the phone from 
seven in the morning until 
lunchtime. If you're not en- 
joying it, there's no point in 
going on. 

Breckenbrough House 
Stables, near Thirsk. is now 
on the mar ket. “We told the 
staff on Friday, and these 
thing s get out, so we con- 
firmed it in public at Beverley 
that evening. 

“We're not leaving racing- 
We've got mares, foals, and 
yearlings, and I expect we’ll 
have about eight or 10 horses 
in training.” 

Ramsden has not yet de- 
cided which trainer win be 
entrusted with the care of his 
team. "We’ll probably dot 
them around the country. I 
don't think well be using 
well-established trainers with 
very’ large numens of horses. 
We'll look at the younger 
trainers, smaller, with 30 or i 
40 horses and the ability to 
train every one of them ' 
properly.” 1 

One of the shrewdest gain- j 
biers in racing, Ramsden has 
found that the increasing bur- 
den of assisting his wife has I 
restricted his tilts against the j 
ring. i 

“Betting has. always fosci- 1 
nated me. It always vrflL But 
over the past couple of years 
I've been able to devote less 
time to it, and it's bad to take 
a bit if a back seat I've 
missed things, which has 
been very annoying.” 

The Ramsdens are indepen- 
dently wealthy, and Jack 
stressed that they are not 
leaving as a reaction to the 
state of British racing. 

“Of course racing needs 
more money, and I think the 
Tote is the only hope, really. 
It won’t happen overnight, 
but it will in the long term. 
The process might take 50 
years, but one day the pools 
will be big enough to have a 
decent bet without destroying 
the dividend.” 








Bath Jackpot card 


GRAHAM ROCK TOPfOHH, — 

IS ££££* SESjack 

is g ssr™ 

3J0 Zatoi jypp" 

JJ8 SMS” 

Lo6 -banded tr*k d lust ow ISte wai 41 *** “■*' * IV ** * BM ^ 

Sepasto arianston lor races aw 51 4o* 

Going: Goal * Denote MnXeis. • Fop 
DrawR Low nuntets tamed 

HSL^fMtaK33Q Qurtus 4.30 Antowis Ctar Vtarad: »8w 
^rasto hracMB nter Horae’s name dnwio *ns *nx : » - 1 JlWI|t '_ 


l 


Charge 
Cnsso Jock 
Dmteiew (MP) 
OuWK 
mgbOrFrtzed 
SSuA (nb) 


A#\EVB«HOT MAIDEN STAKES 2YO 

AiUV5t 161 yds £3.420 (13 dcdansil 


OS SSffiteJW (28) U FfSWZDa wito 9-0 
4 nnotuiaiwiteiH]. .. 
UfeaWWlMra^ -- - 


CoanMdFM 
i DaSSpS 


JEnrr4-u 

Mijno-p 


I5SiWjwDtW»>J»*>S-‘> . . . 

HrFaUHKwaanil-9. - 

SMk#teU»Eta*fcv8-3 . 

n*MR data 8-9- - - 

p 7-2 MM M# 9-2 01 IBs 41 ’FauiLSttWkLd-l I^jsA ru- 


J Vatk I 

T Qun 
S swam 
J MM 
L Dalton 
c cam 


J f 

A Mar 
am om* 
Pam MOOT 

I SIMM 

(litki-T !.. • 



h'-rtgu micafeggr IIul f.rm-vH itaa- nn.J -il-- 1 . 

J-3L FW 01 UK Atan-. (ICS non. .Vll itUM ■■ It vl -< ; 

Ss«flM PMrtHl WC ?Sc ML W1 1.1 ■* ■ 7 rJ ’ s l 
abu. nrSendl MS cwt It SU Bh i4 ' *8 hy- 

./. atop asm ua ui e wu -* 1 • 

mfWkmiI II «»4. .■» ■< >1 1i- MM rjac m uw - 'f-* 1 


2 0 ft KH0CKD0WN SEUJNG STAKES 2Y0 

■OU 5f £2^76 (10 ctedored) 


281 W • 5 

302ft B 

203 (if 330 

2M0 1623 

SB [US 012432 

288(8 UQ50 



S MnBIO 

j f l«an • 84 

T Mm a 

j sac* bo 


... a FUanca — 

!MllMt5 2 ClCTB ifW lk. 11-* *lJT* y 1>>t— Lift UDUit i- T r r). ".jv". I f.i: 'J I U U J 1 ? 

iTT/Wtaw. 16-1 Ccwac (Waite Jessn-i 

puy am _ rmrtn nm npnMW. AIM PB3 -I ml wctai'il iv u '.'ll ' '4 >' .O ff' • rt 1 --1- 

Catain # unansn 51 Sal AW Como Jade Sbrkil stoih •ahiiiiuikI iUiVo swi -> jI -' 

tttodU.Sb*MA4rfte*Bsn6iii«taMi ia-a Roawif* H»ar ici n >' «*• “ 

SftWltaMBF-cs M^aaighSlcba. fiWn tar Cwtwft i rti i-vvii.w ^r i , n .,v’'f 1 

MiJW II Mum ftm. iw, « ftWn W sM A Jantac Ikmi mn .1 I f 1 ■> -tm*! 
ihutj m Stefa* 51 mto ft. Gd-Fm. Kiytnk UtadM: IVM mi. brad«ir. .i mi »<r Jiffce 4m r ** ! 
8ft feitm. Ul dl 4Bi a 7 H MMd Itanlifn U Uvism Urtmiul MrMotoart Bnaani l'‘!w» r - 
amwi 4H M 9. 71 bS8»1 C0SM4. AiaMtan i4fc- Ml. U» "< •* 1 -'J 1 * 11 '*•» ^ 

TTwaniutwnt Panned X S* o» J. IS Um Bcw a fc8ursnp ■* ->« >-( i« 


Grey day . . . F ranki e Dettori on his way to victory in the Eclipse juuanherkrt/allsport 

Daylami puts himself on route for King George 


O /W\49’S HANDICAP (SHOWCASE RACE) 
OiWim 2f 46yds £7,100 (12 dcdoiafl 


Graham Rock 

D aylami win surely be 
among the favourites 
for the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Diamond 
Stakes at AsCot later in the 
month following his vic- 
tory in the Coral-Eclipse at 
Sandown on Saturday 
when he defeated Faithful 
Son and Central Park to 


give Go dolphin a monopoly 
of the finish. 

Last year’s French 2.000 
Guineas winner has yet to 
race beyond 10 furlongs, 
but both Frankie Dettori 
and Simon Crisford. Godol- 
P fun’s racing manager, are 
confident that this resolute 
galloper will stay the extra 
quarter mile. 

The stable will also be 
represented by Swain in 


| the championship race, and 
a pacemaker should ensure 
a strong test. 

• Daylami, bought by Go- 
dolphin from the Aga Khan 
at the end of last season, 
was Dettori's first winner 
of the Group One race 
following several near 
misses. “I really wanted 
this one, my dad won the 
race on Wollow in 1976,” he 
said. 


381(7) 0300-4 

KB 0-4HB 
153 a 000204 
30* (1 a 00-402 
388(12) BHD) 
386 ft (MB 
3870 46-362 

nefti 43-054 

30(9 331363 

319 m ■ 3034-3 
Mini) 00-603 
312(4) 044305 



BMWO'MM 87 
T Qafaw 88 
.. . L Dam Bi 
M K8IW59 
C Carter 87 
R Ftrencft 79 
PMMMOI ® 
Paul Mary 88 
I s 89 

. Msfln %ryar 81 
JIKtf BB 
jFEVB BS 


Musselburgh programme 




GRAHAUROCK 

TCP FORK 

215 

Prince Consort 

Got Stuck In 

245 

Tom 

Fancy A Fortune 

215 

Hobart Janetta 

Best Of AS 

3.45 

nriaarab 

SooHrern Domfnkn 

4.15 

Good Hand 

Good Hand 

4.45 

tJEvnfty 

fSTRunrOaoMr 


7ft 031530 Boob*: CM t (18) GOtta W-11 L.07M 82 

801 S0802D MHkara^Mr««t(mV1bciwa 

3-6-6 Dm HcKhm 83 

9{10| 0044)0 Data m B Hsun 5-8-6 j CanB — 

100 304400 KMpBMteBft(qjGdJa6^-0 T Hama — 

BaUfog: 5-2 Bman* GOH. 4-1 OdetnOua (Me. 6-1 taa Mon. ttabst Jncua 
8-1 hp«te ft. Caois Cml teep Badno 


Rl^iHianded, mal track ol aJmast iXm nflti sharp toms and 4f nn- 
ia SraWK 57. 

Going: Good. * Denotes blinkers. • Top torm rating. 

Dm: rtgh rurtwis twxred up to 1m. 

Sevan d if ■ aia a ra: 2.45 FBncy A Fortune; 3.15 Hobart Junction; 
3.45 Super Gei. 

Otatered tat tae 145 Wsttoneafley; 4.45 Line Mss Rocker 
Vtarad: 115 Best Of AI 

Figures In brackets after Horse's name denote dais since Iasi outag. 
J. Jumps. 


0% 4 JCEB.F. HCEWANS LAGER IISHAN AUCTION 
£n I W MAIDEN STAKES 2Y0 
51 £2,980 (5 declared) 

im 0222 C*MPak(18)mJBeay84 C LuwOv 88 

20 52 Cel Stock to (iqifcsl ftnza 9-0 .. . .JMmrasa 

3ft maastowit Bare H Jstesui 9-0 J Cures — 

40 Mn Canml lbs J R3CSDB1 9-0 — — ... J Fartaaa — 

5(4) 04 Sagar Cuba TnntpqUU£iKau> 5-9 ...l ChnoA 84 

Bates 3-1 Cwnd ItoK 5-2 IwtncRi Hern, J-1 Gel S&idi h. 13-2 Su^v CUk 
T ie*. 7-1 Pima Coral 



o Jits. M(XWANS EXPORT L£ GAffiXNI D’OR 
WaHPW HANDICAP ' 

5f £4,1 72 (1 7 dedarBd) 

1(10) «m Schonkocit (2Bto A QUoi 6-10-0 —Doan WftaM — 
ztft -0C354 jaramn to) J dote 6-10-0 — itaan « 

3(171 405165 Patecagola Jock (tt| (CD) J 0f“7 7-9-13 . K tatay* » 

4(8 0S0- Sota SBpb (352) Ptorta* 3-9-9 J Mm — 

50 2XB6 StabbaGateyOto MOods 3-9-7 J Cam*# ■ 

6ft 803020 MakamB(13|PD H Pm4'B-4 A Coiban ■ 

7(13) 000400 SateareOanWaam (Eft tetJCMK 

6-9-2 I S «tator*«8B 

IB OOWS SiranewUmrmD ftbofc 7-9-2 ..B Udantean — 
90 4Q/40- %Abbor (313) (D)UIUtaH> 9-9-1 _. L Cbanaock 87 

HOI 520340 PJBMpaj PI DNWai1(M-13 0 Ml* 84 

110 06-ffiB Una Twoa (7)0 Mckds 3-8-13 _ Max ftaam* IB 

12(9) CSM1 3bpr M (7) (7tooi)P}CDw 3-8-13 K UI R 95 

an« 00000- Dnteg sum ( 271) CFaHUSl 4-6-12 — C Unite — 
Hrt 000250 AooflnrHBbtoare R(0)RUd&te 6-62 8 SM ft 87 
15(12} Q«H* Kite lack 0Q (CO) D Nuba W-5 — V ftteor* “ 

tone 6(50 SSooorts(21)B Macoggart 66-3 .9 Unfa — 

17(11) 0-4550 Strata* Ml T»a pfl) (D) Mka L P»t® 

6-7-H) J WcMc t 85 

Bates K-2 Jobasro. totte Ate. 13-2 Sarim Oonmn. 6-1 NxxoMe 
jbdTBteito. W-1 Sopor Got 12-1 Sjaowre Lofto. Uf Mbft Bow Town, 
wai ftra ■ 


A 4 JCKRaNBSOURfi 1684 CLMMWG STAKES 
■m I to# 2m £2,785 ® dedared) 

10 05236 Site tteearptoH Alai 44-1 J Com* — 

2ft frljli fired Bare) cmRSKoteMl 1HMI — JFoitonaM 

3(11 Ut»te(7](C|RAIan 11-6-7 XDarioy* 87 

4(4 613563 BiMteP)Plta«teM-5 R Waite R 83 

50 95222 Bnaten (ig R R lbs M Rewtey 12-6-6 .A CaBaaa 18 

8ft MHB JabMatftUWM 7-6-5 BUppta — 

Batov 6-5 Good HaH 13-6 ftateso. 6-1 Loten. 12-1 $Am Donor. 25-1 
Sajdai Mann. 


C«* tatote 11-2 PihoK Staoa. 6-1 Mote i^t> km : I tra i‘j. ^-i Hai oix 

SwwterW-l TtoMBte. IM lore Two. C-1 fVw M-i ut *,.<*•( 
m kateB! 6-1 OtauM. Ptesmi wuan 7-1 rtru ijaui «»» 5 -I ftU ft* hm te« 
SMsaSTw-1 Ptel 12-1 lata Tret »-i Ham. M-i Urtmai _ , 


MM PSsU 12-1 Ite Toot 16-1 Nan. 3lH CanUmfci 
tabnka baftw 5-1 DniMae, 6-1 MmnL Kgb rows 1 0ntf. rtoTi SAiRiii v><i m 9 » ' 
SarnMr, 12-1 Nwore. TWO Tte Lten Bek. 14 1 Cmfottn 

IMtiter TI-S dKjm. Ataaal 7-1 Onar. taU vu. soaten 3-i n-j rajisi vr* 

Sumter. MM Paw. 14-1 Jttte* ten two. 16-1 iMim 

FORM BADE - Ateaar Ateas BoMML W» ri ro. “1 ami M ibuxnl Ira rex. liffm Wa Wa: 
PlateK. told asset 21 ool mn actenea 4n oi 15. 13 hmj (ta a. utthuM imi* ‘'.Ifai 
Dbntaalte: ftnWW. Mow 21 oallo It trt.K»diiJiten. i» <H . ’nil J U nk htert lU.v U-jrel «4u0nar 

B ill) 4«. 6te 51 3 CoodnwxJ Im? r«ap. M tew** Cft*' up W ■*« w* .1 ae. it,1 r*U ,r Inobu) 
aobolBwater lofl flew. 68 Bte Haoic L«al il inaaiimr, i«ikn J.o wsmarnu 
GKtf 10, 20 bH«a Rtem (Mi unpcB inoinmSfl ttei Time Atan nmntnaa tan on h* wa i .ii .*' 
an ctona HA ntar. Mill liaWtaUtiFtaJaiaf alWaiai Una ae. Ul Hate iMrtr owtal ,«n .1 
oai had rtMonm Km. one pore. 4ft <* 7. S betel Unto ffcrtet* al hteJiw iulSikx (dim TaMob 
Bate Hater bataif. dnsrftMam wd teq wt non n no. a» Mr. -W <i II. .« f*wa (w«* x 

Wtenn mil tax mr SinoteBr- IWL turn Hite n **■ fam'd an it JO J>' 3d oi » 4 
bitaDtaot Waalck 1«M heap C9«a haooal SBaaBoa: KaraMl 31 (U.idEnnv: Ui«l on * uri jkn 

49.WMMHrtMdBttW1ia3lafe(n(tafreatelU<]iBmtaitev'ittai Mw 'u. . H ut 

M to Itao M Mono. 5li al 18. 41 teNnd OUBUI a RA lm ta< f " 


STOKE UAB»I STAKES 3VQ 



ire 


(14) E Date 6-11 


4-1 Snanfe TWy, 5-1 Fm* A FaUa. 7-1 Ptwar Oane. Batoa. On Tin 
BMuTca . 


MGEWANS 7W- HANDICAP 

im if £3.626 (10 declared) 



|: ; ;•=»!; *7.) J 


im 41 £3,652 (8 declared) 

40912 Bata CT W JFmtae 4-10-0 A Qftaaa 

550062 OarfteRM BOW 4-9-6 ■ Bjnto (7) 

336314 Ud| Badaf (HI (Bf)J Eyre 3-9-5 « Ui R 

19030 U8aMalMiarp1)(D)ADUto4-B-2. OJtere* 
92520 ■temDaaear(11)P)Wanstaiw 

7-6-13 — loaa Madi R4 

403431 SbgMBaaM|0)EMpa 



Ripon tonight 


Newton Abbot (N.H.) tonight 


toprjrm 


645 
715 

7.45 
8.15 

8.45 B auirew Courtai balance 

915 Coy Debutante 

Tlgra. tefl-handad dnut oi IXm. nn-h 300»ils. 

Going: Good to firm. * Denotes Writers. • Top torn ratmo 

Sewn day wtanora: None. 

Etaured first tae: 8 15 ITs Waflaca; 9.15 Fotaate. Vtarad: 
None. 

flgura in bnskete afler Horae's name denote davs since 1st oulkig. 

r , Mol. 


5ft 400053 tate*najtf}PHteaD6-9 A Mbaae V 

60 -«1?l StaCW*R|EadmTEa*»1ijB-e LCtanw** SB 

Baatajp^-I San On*. 7-2 ta tab 9-2 EU S Jwes. 1 K2 mtv*. 6-1 
teuton. HaadnoodSiH. 


8.15 



8 0205-5 I 

8 53AV ( 

to OPPOP-I 
Betang; 7-2 Hate 
riVtare. KM U 


RIVHtSIDE HO FUBUC HOUSE BOVEY 
TRACEY HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m 1 f £2.246 (lOdsciared) 

Uwlar MU RJto R law 6-12-0 . J Bmb (7)«S8 
lrtteatMP3)JCftxte&-Ti-5 jeoteWaft* 18 
l teaOtenm J tea 7-iM . A Hh n E 

i Wata as) mmR Fad 6-19-6 V State? E 

BriBMEcSpw(wHPid5-10-S — J Float E 

UteJoaftJ tan fl-196 ; T Junta « 

la anna Sate (W)nRJPrtcr 

4-10-2 M Mata O)* 87 

RaliaiteUd|(30t A BBtaor 5-10-0 _ L CawwQ E 

IkMi BniiettOTH SraA 11-19-0 I Tteatan - 

HyteteWWSftta 6-10-0 S«fMe Hfcbto - 

i NaaaU. LMa Joe. 4-1 Gen Manna. 5-1 Brtghl Edpaa, 6-1 
Jura* 72—1 Lb Grand Goute. 


SE 5 taster Caster B ' hspeod 

925 SpiendM tatafioa (naRBhnv Me A Kbra 

raght-hamed, rather sharp couree oi 1 m 5 ( wttti EQSf nrHn. Stitogni 

firing: Good. * Denotes bBnkars. • Top form rating. 

Draw: Low numbers favoured in artita. 

Sown day a* — a: 755 Semi Ode. 

B&ftERd tat tae 7.00 Majal; 855 Ma|ar. Mekxflaa Vtarad: 
7.00 Top Shaft. 

Figures In bracked alter horse's name denote days since last outing 





7 4 CSUMMH? SEASON NOVICE HANDICAP 
■ 1 WHURDLE4YO 

2m If £3,057 (4 declared) 

I 045-1 VtortaaSeanangccnuPU 12-0 A P HcCar 83 

3 0Q21B Rtere'sHratRil JPntz 19-0 I BMHl fflan 

4 0650-5 CoctalCTPrta 10-0 EtateS n 

Batoag: n-10 tonaun 5cm 2-1 teftnyw. 3-1 Ftew's Fa*. 16-1 CBOim. 




B 



■■Mr 

naa 



1 <9-8 Botnar 11-4 Wte teg. 5-1 Ptoki Pitt, n-2 jumm. s-t 
i OpBnM 12-1 Oaattbdinca. 14-1 aM6ott 


pf j' it ( I ' ^ yf . Vl 1 : , F . 





NLDTOdma-7 A NfctsBi {7) 81 

Baton* 2-1 C8 lie Lady. 5-2 Aegean Ftme, 4-1 Tnpodi Bur 5-1 TnjreteL MM 
MFreett. 16-1 team BbiLPareaU. 


- law nun» tint' am , _ 

Mm4f 60yds £4,432 ^rtedared) I SKY | « 

9-7 C Luster *90 “ 

D n hr 13 



Robertico home in the mud 

R OBERTICO ploughed his and stable jockev .\ndrasch 
way through the Ham- Starke had to dig deep to 
ourg quagmire to land a score by hair □ length from 
SFw Nsdour Al Bahr with I^iveron 

Deutches Derby a further half a length nwov 


yesterday. 

Persistent rain made condi- 


third. 

Godolphln's MutawwaJ, 


s^ fa ^a an «zi ge , r - i s wh ,° was tu «» 

Sta Brltisli-trainecl repre'sen- 

Uke extending hw unbeaten tative in the Group One 
. event, was w»thdrnwnbeFon« 
One of a sextet teamed by the race having been Pound to 
Andreas Schutz, Robertico be unwell 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


COMMENTARY n l . , ullJ 

8ATH 771 7gi 

MUSSELBURGH 772 7fV> 

WINDSOR (E) 773 783 

RIPON (E) 774 784 

NEWTON ABBOT <E) 775 785 

Z&iGuardian Q} iNTER/wmvE 


^ jOilJJJT.v.V 


RESULTS 



* ■ n. “i:.. 
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At a stretch . . . not only the 
ponies needed grooming tor 

action In the National 
Women's Polo Tournament 
at Ascot on Saturday, where 

the teams Included Ascot 

Park Airheads and Rutland 
Rockets 
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Flash of folly 
for heeding 


Weekend results 



SCREEN 




Marlin 

Kelner 


T HANK goodness Ally 
McCoist was (hi hand 
to provide specialist 
comment when Ar- 
gentina's Ortega appeared to 
fen the Dutch goalkeeper in 
the World Cup quarter-final. 
"Aye, he’s put the heed on 
him.” pronounced Ally wisely 
as he studied a replay. 

Nobody at Fife appears to 
have the Glaswegian’s under- 
standing of the difference be- 
tween genuine malice and 
what Ron Atkinson might can 
"handbags at 10 paces”. There 
b£3 to be a qualitative differ- 
ence between "putting the 
heed” on someone and, say, 
casually Picking your leg up 
at an opponent. 

Still brassed off at the Beck- 
ham sending-off? You bet I 
am. I reject the line that Eng- 
land’s absence from the 
World Cup is somehow a good 
thing in some liberal interna- 
tional relations kind of way, 
as I do the thousands of corre- 
spondents who spew- filth on 
to the Beckham bulletin 
boards on the Internet 
Within minutes of the end erf 
Tuesday’s match the Net was 
full of the most unbelievable 
bile, one erf the few repeatable 
messages being from an 
Arsenal fan, who lamented, 
"Thanks for ruining my sum- 
mer. you selfish self-centred 
seU-out. We had a barbecue ar- 
ranged for Saturday, and now 
nothing." Call me old-fash- 
ioned but anyone who cannot 
eqjoy a hot dog while watching 
Germany get beaten 3-0 does 
not know whatfim is. 

In any case, if you are 
following the- tournament on 
TV it is entirely possible to 
ignore the feet that En g l a n d 
are out of the competition. 

You know that hoary old 
tale, which surfaced most 
recently as a sub-plot in The 
Full Monty, where an execu- 
tive loses his highly paid job 
but cannot face telling his 
wife? He pretends nothing has 
happened, dresses in his busi- 
ness suit as normal every 
morning and leaves home at 
the usual timp as if he were 
still in a job. 

Well, the World Cup has 


been a little like that this 
week. The commentators con- 
tinued to support our lads 
right through the quarter-fin- 
als in a blatant attempt to 
convince us that English foot- 
ball is still very much a going 
concern in this World Cup. 

When Nuxnan was sent off 
against Argentina, Barry 
Davies pronounced: "The 
question now is, are Holland 
as good as England?” — a ref- 
erence no doubt to our heroic 
second-round victory over Ar- 
gentina when. reduced to 10 
men. Remember that? 

Back in the real world, 
though, Davies’s rhetorical 
question surely missed the 
point that, if Holland did turn 
out to be "as good as Eng- 
land”, they would be beaten 
on penalties and be going 
home to trad the tulips in- 
stead of looking forward to a 
semi-final against Brazil. 

Still, the winning goal by 
Dennis Bergkamp — Ar- 
senal’s Dennis Bergkamp as 
he is regularly known in com- 
mentary — was another glori- 
ous English triumph, accord- 
ing to daffy David Pleat 

"A lot of English people will 
he delighted that Holland 
have won,” he said. "We have 
a lot in common with Hol- 
land, and are very proud of 
the way they play." On what 
grounds exactly we could take 
pride in the Dutch victory he 
never specified. Maybe it was 
just a “flash of stupidity" on 
his part, the phrase be memo- 
rably used, to describe the Or- 
, tega head-butting. 

Heat's “analysis” is usu- 
ally on the lines erf "That’s a 
fantastic left-foot shot”, 
which at least leaves him less 
open to what we doctors call 
Tfppg an Syndrome. It should 
be recorded, however, that 
Kevin did filially call one cor- 
rectly. On Friday, as France 
and Italy embarked on their 
penalty shoot-out, Keegan 
said he believed France had 
the advantage in shooting 
first Before 1 had a chance to 
phone my bookie and transfer 
all my money on to Italy, Kee- 
gan had remarkably been 
proven right 

Finally, Motty Watch. This 
week’s gem was his carefully 
rehearsed ad-lib before the 
Germans and Croatians 
kicked off: “Germany first 
won the trophy 44 years ago 
today with a team recon- 
structed after the war, and 
here they’re playing a nation 
who know a great deal about 
war." A specialist in interna- 
tional relations writes: “Very 
much so, John." 


T: Wittenberg 
& Cook 

IWta (24)48 

T: Powell 2. Tulle# 2. Baldwin. Bent- 
lay. Gibson, Gillespie. Mercer 
Gc Clinch 5. Chester 
Alt 5.081 

Leaden (IB) 38 

T: Smyth 2. MailarsM). Ryan. Spencer. 
TImu 

G: Matt arson 6, Ryan 

fSIB 

T: Craven 
G: Smith 
Ate 4.000 


T: Alter 2. Randall 
& White 

Wntnytuu 

T: Doylo 2. Snare. Forster. Rudd 

GiRuddZ 

DG: Briers - 

Ate 4,536 


T: Houghton 2. 
Eon, O'Connor 
G:FarreM7 


T Newtove. Scutthorpe 
G: LoaflS 


BolL FnrroiL P John- 


P W 0 L F A Pin 
13 12 0 1 438 12D 24 
13 11 0 2 340 IBB *2 
13 10 0 3 348 224 20 
IS B 0 5 285 208 18 
13 7 0 6 329 2SB 14 
13 5 1 7 276 275 11 
13 S 1 7 225 338 11 
13 S 0 B 210 2B5 20 
13 4 0 9 193 281 8 
13 4 0 9 232 322 8 
13 4 0 9 2M 306' 8 
13 2 Oil 168 430 4 


RttaDIWNt m 

T Pratt 2. Chapman. Fall Ire. Irwin, 
KImmell, Lowe ' 

Q: Chapmen 4 
D&RUHna 

Alt 1/478 


T: Gene 3. Alldne, Dixon, Thompson 
G: Charles 6 

Ti Swann 
6h Topping 
AtC 1,973 


,Ti Grey, Manana n, RUmge. Roes 
Otneee 


8: Wingfield 
AtC life 


T: Bfeesc2 
G: Gartland 2, Watson 
DO: Watson 

Ti F inner. Kenworthy, McDonald. 

Stephenson 

Qt Cea eyS 

Att 1.520 


T: Muiy o2. Harris 

T: Bramakf, Eaton. Patterson, Rose. S 
Williams 
G: Eaton 2 
Alt 2000 

P W D L F A I 
Wakefield 21 IB 1 4 537 3S2 

Mu4 KR 22 is 1 6 543 351 

Be wa te ry 22 13 2 7 560 362 

Swtetaw 22 t3 D 3 520 386 

nallmiTB I 2212 1 9 S72 433 
KaaM 22 12 1 9 507 419 

WfdMkeiran 22 11 0 11 517 482 

Keighley 21 9 0 12 383 507 ■ 

Whteaa Z3 8 1 13 478 654 

Left* 22 4 018 383 B20 

Bach dele 22 3 1 18 408 715 


T: A Gibbons 2. ElderShaw. W Free- 
man. Pickles. Potter. Peyntar. Riven. 
THIany 
G:K Smith 10 
DG: A Gibbo ns 

E^EgarTwileon ‘ U> ^ 

GC Edwards. MesKdl 
Alt 850 

Le r c n rth w Lyre (2D) 32 

T: Abram. Kelly. Paisley. Ruane. 

Waring 
G: P Jones 6 

■moor 10J14 

T: Luzon. Rhodes, Ruddy 
Q: Marwood. 

Alt 339 


T: Edw a rd s 3. Leiela 1 Ectersley Z 
cooper. Hough. Meade 
G- WMii naan 5 

Workington (4JB 

T: Lhae. Roden 

AICIjBSO 

P W D L F APIs 
Lanas Lyra 12 8 2 2 314 183 18 

Btendny M 9 0 5 342 251 18 

Oldham 13 8 1 4 299 222 17 

York 13 8 0 5 272 183 18 

BMtay 13 7 0 6 298 241 14 

B ar ro w 13 6 1 6 S33 234 13 

Workington 13 2 1 10 188 384 ■ 

ri BB Cnrt nr 13 1 1 11 197 423 3 

tour MATCH, Newcastle Aboriginal 
22 BARLA Gr Britain 24. 


CHAMPIONSHIP: ScoUand Stdts 12 Eng- 
land Sdle 26. Wales Stdls 22 Ireland 
Stdta 12. 

ALL1AMCB Hamel Hempstewf 36 t 
BaUay 28: Rochdale 14 wntahaven 45. 
ACAMMY: Fealharatana 36 IIMnag 
12: London 10 HulllBt Salforo 12 warring- 
i on 2ft Wig an 12 St Helens 35. 

SCOTTISH Cute Glasgow Northern 
80 Wime Craigs 32: Sordm 80 Lomond 7: 
Klmoas 42 Linlithgow 28. P e et pe n ad . 
Edinburgh v CemraL 


Sydney City 30 Parraraana 12 Mealy 34 91 
George 12; North Sydney 32 Western 
.aujurto 1ft Canberra 16 CronuJta 12 M- 
mdayt Auckland 14 niswarra 17:Pan- 
rttn 13 Newcaatla 13: North Queenaland 14 
Gold Coast 4; South Sydney 8 Can- 
terbury 3ft tetdtep Brisbane 34 MoF 
bourne 16; Adelaide 52 Balmeln a 
l ee iB e g it ei uft i g i . 1 Newcastle P17 
Pts27: % Melbourne 17-25: 3 Brlobane 


OPEN (Druids Glen. Co Wick- 
low): tracing final ec ere n (GB/lre unless 
Rated): 

*78 

D Carter 68726771 

CWnntfaanrfn 65747188 

(Carter %wm piay-oH R arst extra hole) 
280 

P — I ter 68 7586 70 

J McH enry 7068 70 72 


75 S7 70 70 
70697271 


73727188 
71 71 73 88 
73 7072 88 
7369 7171 
737485 7S 
71 70 70 73 


71 74 7280 

72 76 708B 
71 71 73 71 
71 71 7273 
687174 73 
71 71 71 73 
70 71 72 T3 
74 70 88 73 

70 7562 79 

98 75 72 78 
74 72 89 73 

74 71 73 70 
74717173 

71 67 77 73 
88 78 70 74 

75 7267 74 


It Atenby (AuaJ 
R Borns 

AUDI OUATTRO TROPHY 
(Bad Abbach-Ger) 

L ea din g Iteel eeuran 

(GB/lrs unless stated) 


69 76 76 73 

72 74 74 73 
71 74 74 73 
75 70 72 75 
7571 71 75 
7569 72 78 

73 7172 76 

71 74 71 78 

74 69 78 72 
7274 7573 
7173 7574 
74 7173 75 
7369 7576 

72 75 74 73 

70 77 7275 

7272 7774 
74 7274 75 

73 72 73 77 
70 73 72 80 

73 73 77 T3 

74 71 73 78 


05 7068 88 
68 EE 87 88 


(Send won at fourth extra hole) 

370 

<J Blcfcerten i 

271 

II Olendcr (3 wo) C 

272 

M Londberg (Swe) £ 


W Bengal i 89678673 

T I Br H rn(Nor) 66677171 

SLabarytFrt 06726888 

278 

J Rystroru (Swe) 716767 71 

J S endee (Am) 57 717058 

Alenr 277 3 Wa ke fi aM 73 67 68 88. 

280 8 Brwten 89 72 69 70. 289 LSpno- 

eer 70 70 79 68 l 


(Cromwell, ConnecUcifl): I Merteig i 
retard eceren (US unless staled): 
107 


71 7577: J Lldbac* (Peru) 71 73 79. 

22s I Glair (Can) 74 73 78: H Kobeyeehl 
(Japan) 74 7S 7B; A Sorenstam (Swaj 
71 75 79. 228 S Lowe (GB) 74 75 79: H 
Wadsworth (GB) 77 71 80: l Kane 
(Can) 74 72 82: D Coe Jones i Can) 71 74 
B3 231 M-L De Lor era I (Fr) 76 74 81 . 
232 J Stephenson (Aus) 73 77 82. 


OBMMJURC TOUR (Notdngham|: 

-• -| * - — — mm ciiijmr 

Cliff (Surrey) 8-4 4-6 6-3; L Bour- 
geois (Aus) bt B Horan (Hampshire) 6-7 
6-26-2. Fkiefe Drnpv bt Bourgeois 
6-43-5 reL 


(Rus) bt L AM (Devon) 7-6 2-6 6-3: L Jeffs 
(OxtardsMra) bt C Taylor (Oxford- 
shire) 6-3 6-1. Flunk t ai k u n n bt Jeffs 6-3 

e-z 


ATHLETICS 


UKUOHBFS LEAGUE: DMrioa 

Two (Coventry): 1 Trafiord 225ptR 2 
Essex Ladies 2D7; 3 Medway 155: 4 
Liv er pool 164; 8 Coventry Godlva 153: 8 
Wigan 150: 7 Thurrock 90. B Rother- 
ham 84. Pcritlanr (after two matchaa): 1 
Tr afford «6pts: 2 Essex Ladles 14; 3 
Medway 11; 4 Coventry God tvs 10: 5 Uv- 
erpool 9; 6 Thurrock 5; 7 Wigan 4; a 
Rotherham 3 DMoton Pew (Bath): 1 
Team Solent 220pis: 2 Cffy of Norwich 
195: 3 Bristol 19k 4 Swansea 172: 5 
Bournemouth 100; 6 Newport 132: 7 
Cardiff 87. Po j kl una (attar two matches): 
1 Team SolenM6pts; 2 City ol Nor- 
wich 14; 3 Swansea 11:4 Bristol 10; 5 
Bournemouth 9; 6 Newport 5; 7 Car- 
diff 5. 


AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AHi Adelaide 8 14 (88) Hawthorn 4.11 
(35); Fremantle 10.9 (69) Sydney 114 (82): 
Collingwood 10.11 (71) Geelong g.7 
(61). Yehwri e yr Essen non 16.12 (100) Port 
Adelaide 12-9 (81): 9t KRda 12.7 (79) 

North Melbourne 22.13 (146): Western 
12.11 (83) Melbourne 9.11 (95); Bris- 
bane 6.13 (49) Weal Coast 11.10 (78). Fri- 
day! Richmond 2D. 12 (132) Carlton 
1 1.4 (70). I — rfte g gfanrBmn 1 Western 
P15 Plate; 2 St Kllda 15-te; 3 Ade- 
laide 15-36. 


LfOKO 0 Svuttor 1. Bruin Almasl v 
Kramnik: Ivanciu* v Bolyavaky: Yuaupov t 
Adams: Shirov v Anend FteX 
xcoraei Kramnik. Adams. Svksier 6; Leko 
5: Ivanchik Dt Almasi. Anand. Yusu- 
pov 4: Belyavsky 3. Shirov at 



Noutlco ZarnteiRogalas son Nicolas 
(Argi J%. 6 2£ « ee l ate 


e (Fr) 3/4 length. 


ciab bt Sociele d Ercouragemant du 
Sport Nautlque/Eni ulallon Nautlqus do 
Bordeaux 21. 6.16. 


Sri Lanka 293-4 (A Ranatunge 102. R 
Kafuarttherana 62). New Zealand 206 
(N Aetle 74; Jayasunya 3-28). Sn Lanka 
won by 87 runs. Tlaartkijei 1 Sri 
Lanka (P6-PM8): 2 India (6-6): 3 New Zea- 
land (6-4). 

WOMBPS nor TOUR MATCH: 
n nc M e yt England U-21 99-7 (Edwards 
26). Australia 266-4 (Clark 91 . Broad- 
bent 67). Australia won by 185 runs. 


CYCLING 




■ILE CHAMPKMSMP (Thrapston. 
Northansj: i k Allan (Race Scene) 
air Omln iBsac; 2 M Lawrence (Team Am- 
brosia) 20HS5: 3 M Johnson (Leteh- 
worth Veto) Ml. 14: 4 S Gray (API R os- 
preys) 202.12 5 A Pogstm 
(Midlothian RT) ZC 2 -23. 8 D Cffloy (RAF 
CC) ZOXSB. Tenem Swolsdala CC (J 
Reames. K Steele. K Staff) 6:1847. 




o Kraft £86787 

A Ma gee 716587 

N l e nr a rtw r 71 63 89 

O Uroll 67 64 73 

Aieec 308 R Coughlan (Ire) 68 70 62 
E Toledo (Mex) n 68 71; W Singh (Fiji) 68 
67 73. 

xo ores (US 

unlees stated): 

214 

P SteS (SKor) ra 70 76 

318 

MMeKay(GB) 727073 

L HewnanB (Swe) 70 70 78 

213 

J Oor nal Hpom 727178 

CJotenon 727076 

218 


TrSkWWt 
a Price 2 

York 

a Boom 

DG; Precious 
Aft 617 


P H o e p lt el (Sp) 
J WeerofSp ) 

VPUfag 


7571 7371 

7171 7078 

74 72 74 71 
89 7574 73 
69 75 72 76 

7172 7177 


S Crane (Itj 74 7178 

T .Inisienn (GB) 737177 

LDgefee (GB) B875 78 

L T pe hMi g 897478 

232 

K Webb (Aus) 787373 

R Jones 747474 

A FBfc oshkan (Japan) 72 71 72 

BBggteg 717278 

BCortfa Knoha 707280 

Aleot 233 H AMredsson (Swe) 75 75 
73; C Koch (3we| 72 74 77; H Dobson (GB) 


' bt Y Hock Kbi (Mai) 15-10 15-2: J Ro- 

(todg btR Si de k j Malaysia ) 10-15 

bt Roeobln 15-6 15-12. ItenWea; L 
Von*/V JWmo (China) U C Tan 
Foo h/L wan Wa h (Mai) 19-17 13-15 15-12; 

MlngK: CHquI (China) 15-9 15-7. Ftea* 
O i erawenri n ub ei bt Yong/JInnas 
8-1515-5 15-11. 

Wom a n ! Tra i l fte e l g o Von (China) 

M2 Ml (CtWna) 12-10 1 1-9: Z Ntog (China) 
bt C Martin (Denk) 8-11 11-311-6. 
PkwfcMki g M Yun 11-5 V1_1 11- 3. 

M Y Wel/H Nanyam (China) 16-6 15^1 0: 
Oteo/R Sofia (Indo) bt C Un/J Xuellan 
(China) 15-12 15-9. HfiliTbfi— 
eon bt EUzo/Seiln 15-6 15-4. 


lo/il Ttaw U M Sogaard/R Ofsen (Den) 
6-1518-15 8-15. 


BASEBALL 


ABBUCAN LEAOUEi Boston IS Chi- 
cago WS 2: Toronto 3 Tampa Bay 2 (in 10); 
NY Yankees 3 Baltimore % Kansas 
City 1 Cleveland Z Minnesota 4 Detroit 6 
(in lift Texas 2 Seattle 8: Anaheim B 
Oakland 10: Boston 0 Chicago WS 3: 
Toronto 8 Tampa Bay (t NY Yankees 4 
Baltimore 3; Minnesota 2 Detroit 4; Kansas 
City 5 Cleveland 3; Texas 9 Seams Z 
Anaheim 3 Oakland 8. 
RATRMALUUUttlM Chicago Cubs 
12 Pittsburgh 8; Cincinnati 6 St Louts S: 
Montreal S Florida 4; Philadelphia 2 
Milwaukee ft Atlanta 3 NY Mata Z Houston 
6 Arizona 6: San Dlege 4 Colorado Z 
San Francisco 6 Los Angeles 3; Cincinnati 
5 St Louis d. Chicago Cubs 5 Pltte- 
biegh 4; Son Frarctaco S Los Angeles 9; 
Houston 4 Arizona 7; Montre al 2 Flor- 
(da 3: PhHadelpMa 6 Milwaukee 5: Atlanta 
4 NY Meta 1: San Diego 9 Colorado l. 


BRITISH GRAND PBIX (Donlngton 
Park): • U r—nttxr fiOOee: 1 S Cra- 
ter (NZ) Yamanoi 2 M Doohan (Aua) 
Honda: 3 N Abe (Japan) Yamaha: 4 A Cri- 
bble (Sp) Honda; S A Berios (Br) 

Honda. 6 M Slaggf (ID Honda. Gte lO S 
Smart (Honda): 13 J McGulnness 
(Honda). CbnateMneb l p ate ndte gs r 1 
Doohan 13Spts: 2 BJeggl 128: 2 Cri- 
bille 128. 

ZBOota 1 L Caplroasl (ft) Aprilla: 2 T 
Horace (Japan) Aprilla: 3 S Penigina (ll) 
Honda; 4 T Ukawa (Japan) Honda; 8 
H Aoki t Japan) Honda: 6 J Vincent (GB) 
Honda 4234 189. Oiber BBS 7 J 
McWilliams Honda: 18 J Robinson Ya- 
maha. ChaoeioiHkb itexOnai! 1 
Harada 124ptm 2 Caplroasl 115: 3 Ukawa 
SB. 

IMea 1 K Sakata (Japan) Aprilla; 3 
M GlanaanU (ID Honda: *YU (Japan) Ya- 
maha; « M Uelaneri (it) Honda. 8 M 
Tokudome (Japan) Aprilla; 6 L Cecchln- 
ello (It) Honda. QBE 1 7 L Haslam 
Honda. H ia n g fii—aup alwBngm 1 Se- 
teta 156pm: 2 Melandn lift 3 T Man- 
ako (Japan J 97. 

SUaegas! 1 S WaosteriD Jamee (GB) 
LCR-Honda 4imin 32724sec: 2 P/C Gue- 
del (Swltzl LCR-BRM; 3 M Boesiger/J 
EoU (Swttx) LCR-Honda: 4 K Klatleebock/A 
Hanoi (AuWSerfM LCR-AOM: 8 M . 
Scfriosser/D Hauser (Swtiz) LCR-BRM. 6 B 
Gray/S Pointer (GB) LCR-ADM 
mangilnnnr Y eftewfi ng m 1 Webster 
75pts; 2 Klaffenbock 49: 3 Schfanaer 


SHB> ixyaiaml. SA): nrat ncee 1 P Chili 
(ft) Oocatl: 2 C Fogarty (GB) Ducab: 3 
G Lavllta (Sp) Ducatl: 4 J Whithorn (GBl ' 
Suzuki: 8 P Goddard (Aus| Suzuki: 8 
A Yanagawa (Japan) Kawasaki; 7 N Haga 
(Japan) Yamaha: 8 a Slight (NZ) 

Honda; 8 C Edwards (US) Honda: lO 5 
Russell (US) Yamaha IT sb iwiiI re rat 
1 Chill: 2 Fogarty: 3 Haga: 4 Edwards: 6 
Yanagawa: 6 Goddard: 7 T Cursor 
I AUS) Ducatl: 8 Blight 9 Russell. 10 Bon- 
iBrnpl WarM •banteteaebiptetexi' 

bga 1 Sllgm 21 Opt*. 2 C Drear 209: 3 Fo- 
garty 203; 4 Chill 194; 8 Edwards 107. 

8 Hags 108. 7 Yanagawa 12K 8 Goddard 
92; 9 Whithorn 86; lO Russell 75. 


SPA 24 HOURS TOURMO CAR 
RACK (Spa-Framxchampa. Bel): 1 u 
Duez (BeiyE van de Poele lBel)/A Cu- 
dim (Fr) BMW 320.480 laps; 2 S 
Ugeux/J-P Vandewauvsr/M Wetsen- 
burger (Bel) Peogect 305 478; 3 K Mdle- 
kera (BeiyF Logoice (Fr>/P-Y Cdrth- 
sle (Bel) Renault Megans «74; 4 A Forte 
(Fr)rtJ Saelens/P Fermlne (Bel) 

BMW 3201 473 S S de Gn»dt/E B&Che- 
lart/D Defoumoy (Bel) Honda Integra 
473; 8 J Leffite (Fr)/P van Vllat/P wnmeur 
(BeD Peugeot 306 GTI 473 lapa 


RC/Tbranee RC bt Vlctona/London Train- 
ing Cemree I Can) IK. 6.47; San D M go 
Training Centra (USI bt Australian Inst of 
Sport lAus) K. 653. HoahSaa Mego 
Tra in ing Centra M Marlow RC/ThamaS 
RC X, 7.05. 

LAMES' PLATE: Haruted Urfiv (U&) 
bt Unlv ol Pennsylvania (US) 29L 6.18; 
C te n te h lg e UniufStar Cb* m Notts 
County Rowing Assoc/Oxford Brookes 
Unhr (GB Int llghtwalght craw) “a. 

623. Hteh ■taraaxri Unhr bt Cambridge 
Untv/Star Club DC. 624. 
THAfiBCUPiLobhe RC b( Mole- 
Bey BC V. 6-25: Bewbridge BC bi Sydney 
RC (Aus) X. 634. PU London RC 
•A' bt BowtHtage BC h. 8^5. 

T8MPIC CUPi tegnwW Col (Lon- 
don) bt Durham Uitlv 'A' Z 8.35; Ute* of 
VWee CoB (Cardiff) tx Princeton Uidv 
(US) L 5^8. Itek Uruv of Wales Coll be 
imperial Coll II 6.38. 

PfBHCBES BJZABETH CUPl St 
Mwrys Prep Scb (US) ot Westmlnetar Sch 
2K. 6 42; Radley CoB *A* bi Eton Coll 
ift 6J7. Fteafe Rndtey Cofi A bt St Mary's 
Preparatory Sch ft 844. 

PRBfCESS ROYAL CUP: M H Brao- 
«*n (Swe) bt M J Gariaoeln easily. 836; Q 
Deugtea (Aus) M S K Waifs easily. 

B.S7. Hater Bnarin « Douglas 1ft 841. 


cantor (Den) bt Avlron Union Nautfque do 
LyonfCercle Aviron de Names (Fr) 1. 

6.34; ts ei idsr RC tx Melbourne Univ/Mer- 
can&lB RC (Aua) 1.632. Mata lean 
dar RC bl Danmarks Rocentarft 




ear* Spfit (Croj bl Laander Ctubflmp 
Coll (London) 2. (L50., Rnfe IhvaO afcl 
Vosteckl lOub 'OnsW SpBI bl Emu- 
lation NautiQua de Boulogne/Avlron Va- 
le nb note ft 700 




CUPi Anpneta setefing Ceobw (US) bt 
Club Nautico Hacoa|/C1i4> de Regataa 
Rosario (Arg) 4 lengths. 6min 4Bsoc. Cora- 
narnial RC (Ira) bt Bawl Bridge RC 4. 

7.05. Hnak Aagueb Sending Centra bt 
Commer ci al RC 1. 6.45. 

VtSTTORS* cute Mis BCM Trinity 
Coll (Dublin) lft 7.00; iamertei Cofi Low 
don A bt Durham Untv 3*. 7 04. tenak 
■ate BC bi Imperial Colt London A 1ft 7.07. 
WYPOLD CUP: BwwrbxMga BC M 
Clyde Amateur RC 1ft 734; Woreeetar 
RC bt Queen's Tower BC 'A' lft 7.05. 
rimk W e ra e te sr BC bi Bowbridge 1. 

731. 


UtevMCastle Semple RC 1. 7 14; Hep- 
tune RC (Ira) bt Marlow RC 3. 7JB. 
Ptaeb Oxfonl Rraolne Unie m Neptune 
Rowing Club ft 7.18. 

PAWLEY CUPl WyofiHn Cofi Dt 
Sydney RC (Aua) 3. 7.0Z The Whwfaor 



axaartt S C Tnek or (Augusta Sc ulll ng 
Contra. US) bt J M KoUy/Q C Monmok- 
aridan/The Tideway ScuflarsAinlv of Lon- 
don) easily. 7.18; Y Ptewtevff 
Kawte (Avlron Memo el JoInvIUe/Cercle 
Avlron de NogenL Frj bl SDGood- 
brena/C P Greenaway (Rob Roy BC/KIngs- 
ton) 1ft 8 07. Rnafc naelatrleia/ 

Kawte bl Rlchman/Tudier 3. 7.17. 
DIAMOND SCULLS: Q ■ P Sewria M 
M P Van aer School 4. 73B: J W Kovoa tx 
AGO Maher easily. 751. Fknab Ka- 
vwnbtSearleZC.736 


Fixtures 


YOU'LL BE AMAZED WHAT WE PACK 

INTO £329 PER MONTH. 

For your safety there's SIPS, side airbags, driver’s airbag and ABS. 

■ For your comfort there’s power steering and 56 cubic feet of luggage space. 1 

The Volvo V70 Torslanda from £1 9,495 on the road 
Or from £329 per month through Voivo Contract Hirer 
Call 0800 070 070 for further details. 

VDUniL A CAR YOU CAN BELEVE IN. 


rlffisajag 




AON TROPHY (1 1 A one day): Bet- 
dear Durham * Nottinghamshire CHe- 
bwyi Kent v Essex. C B ngili i e Parts 
Northamptonshire v Mdaesex. TbeOMk 
Surrey v Sussex. New Hoad: Worces- 
tershire v Hampshire. 
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Full weekend 

details 

from 

Old Trafford 


SOUTH MMM 

PM lmh— (Mrnlgtt 48 7-4J 

"W J CTO0(0 not Out — ■ — n 

JKRtwdweCcMcbQoutfi IS 

LMia mw ncHow 17 

Exan Q*. art. ntoSJ Si 






Tcwf tforSMc. 18&Sevm) US 

MgfpMnbMMOO. 
SUBalMMHgfll.IHVBsMw.AA 
Donald, PflMcn. 

BoKBmr Qougti 37-fi-l lfl-3: Cork 
3 Avaar 35-11-67-1.- CroS 
61-14-103-0: G9a» 35-7— 106-1; Rampra- 
hW) 6-0-17-0. 




\ 



captains 





££•*>3 «• , 


NV Knight cBouchorb Donald 11 

W A Atnartonc Boucher bMH 41 

N Hussain cBouchorb Donald 4 

*tAJ Stewart b Kalita - - 40 

MRRarapraKaatic Boucher b Adana 30 

□ G Cork c Crania b Adana — S 

RDBCraKbMM 11 

G P Thorpe ®w b Adams O 

A F Giles not out IS 

D Gough c Donald b Adorns S 

ARC Fraser Ibw b Kaflla O 

Extras (06. M2. Obi] 18 




\ 









Total (82.1 oven) 18 

As* of MkMxi 26, 34. 34, 1 DU, 136, 1», 
160,161. 170. 

■oa P ngi Donald 13-8-28-2; Musetwr 
144-37-0: Nttnl 16-7-35-55 Adams 
si— 10 - 63 - 4 ; Kama a.v-B- 10 -a. 








NV Knight c Boucher UOooaW .. 1 

M A Atherton not out 81 

NHueuInbKams S 

*tAJ Stewart not out 11* 

Extras (bd, Itrt. wi ) lO 


% 






Total por2.VL2 <m| *11 

Mqf.i luln ala i 4.Tl. 

To bob G p Thome. M R Rwnpnhaah, A F 
Qllaa. DG Cork. RDBCraRD Gough. A R 
C Fraser. 

■ mdh m Donald 17-6-40-1: KalDs 
289-10-43-1; Mini 12-3-23-tt Adams 
21-4-61-0: Manner >-0-15-0; cranju 
6-G-1&-0. 



& \ 


Ulapfraot P WIDey end □ Cowl a. 


Off you go . . . Nasser Hussain's off stamp Hes on the turf, ripped out by South Africa’s Jacques Kali!*, as England's No.3 trudges away aonanmurr&l 


■ ver 
■I wOi 


. - ^ bin out of the one-day 

j"? .. . Internationals both at the end 

atoMiimara of the Caribbean tour and be 

I- the start of this Trrntftnn He. 

IHB England teem ere batted down the order in the 
nothing If not per* first innings but. in some dis- 
verse. Just as we ware comfort, made a duck, and 1 m 


versa. Just as we wwe 


■ wondering whether f will bat in this innings only 
tibe Samaritans* phone nun*- J “if required’’, whatever , that 


her should go Into the 
land and Wales Cricket 1 


means. It now aeons that he 
will need an operation, which 


contacts book^ the lads sud- will put him out of action for 
denly provided a sparse eight to 10 weeks. 


crowd— swaddled in the sort Stewart stung no doubt by 
of clothing more suited to criticism of his team, or more 
rounding Cape Horn in win- titan likely by his team’s pet- 


tier — with some of the most formance, was th? driving 
compelling cricket of the force behind the recovery, 


summer. 

Even so Bngfand will proba- 
bly lose this man*, seme time 
today and so go to Trent 

Prfa bre xnH Headindey know 
lng that, yet agate, they cannot ! 
win a home series. But the feet 
that they had even the luxury 
of another night In the team 
hotel instead of pottering down 


hitting 16 boundaries — in- 
cluding a full toss from Paul 
Adams which was punched 
through extra cover to take 
him to bis century — in an 
Innings of U4 which has so 
fer lasted for hours. 

- At the otbfer end Atherton 
played superbly, riding out 
the ferocious storm of Don- 


the motorways Is little short of I aid’s opening assault and bat- 



hi m 


TTTTrr 

' "" . . . • i igp iii'i 


a miracle. 

Having begun the day on 162 
for eight, England had l)een 


ting for 319 minutes. His 
dozen boundaries included 
9ome heartenlngiy controlled 


bowled out fiar 183 in the morn- and brave hooks off Donald 
lng and followed on 3GB be- and a pair of cover drives gar- 


■*■■■*■* - > /■. ■’* 4f/V.» . ... ’ .. v.;-' 


hind. With South Africa ram- nlsbed with the panache of a 
pant , Engjand in Jk^n ay after Caribbean one-knee 
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a disQnctiy qdndess batting, 
display, the light gloomy, < 
the prognosis tended towards j 
the cadaverous rather than the 1 
hale and hearty. J 

When Allan Donald then 


Neither batsman gave a dis- 
cernible chance as Hansle 
Crania rotated his bowling 
resources, driving KaUls into 
the deck after he made the 
initial breakthrough, using 


removed Nick Knight for one Donald as a short sharp shock 
with fee certainty of one who and allowing Adams to twirl 


knows a county colleague in- both from the Warwick Road 
side out, and Jacques Kama and Stretford ends. At times, 


plucked out Nasser Hussain's though, despite the massive 
off stomp with m memorable lead, the South Africa captain 


delivery, England, with 85 attempted to shut the . game 
minutes to go even to lnhch. down rather than persist with 


were 12 for two and sinking J attacking Adds. 


fest They were rescued by an Cronje might argue that not 


alliance between Mike Ather- a single catch in the ™»*rh 
tan and Alec Stewart, cap- has gone to the slips, such has 


tiring emeritus and present. 
Stewart readied the uth cen- 
tury ofhis Test career late in 


been the lack of pace in the 
pitch, and therefore a cordon 
might be redundant. But 


tite final session, and his part- 1 when edges are not carrying. 


ner, never better * han when 
there is a cause to be saved. 


it la doubly important to en- 
sure that batsmen drive 


moved to within 19 of what rattier than prod, and packing 


would be his 13th. 


tiie off side does nrti encour- 


At times the quality of tite age tUA. Nor was there a 
play was breathtaking, never third slip oh the several occa- 






*■■■}& x 

X *> **> V ' 
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more so than the period be- 
tween lunch and tea whan the 
pair hit 17 boundaries and 121 
runs at a rate of four an over. 

The light tiff ally dosed in 
with lo miutte6 remaining. 


slons when the ball was edged 
in the air hi that region. 

CronJe’s first choice, Ad- 
ams, bawled well in the first 
Innings, taking one of the 
remaining two wickets to fell 


by which time they had taken first thing to finish, with four 
the score to 211 for two, their for 63 from 31 overs. 


!!®I 


third-wicket partnership In the second innings, how- 


worth exactly 200, only 45 ever, Atherton and Stewart 
short of a ground record played him skflfoUy, keeping 


a g ains t South Africa. Uhder their discipline when he em- 
the circumstances it was a ployed the most tedious of tac- 




victory of sorts, bat unless 
they and the rest of the team 
can carry It through today it 
will remain strictly pyrrhic. 

England will almost cer- 
tainly have to continue with- 
out a meaningful contribu- 
tion from Graham Thorpe, 
who suffered a recurrence of 
the back spasms that kept 


tics and fired the ball into the 
rough outside leg stump from 
over tiie wicket, and playing 
him as an orthodox left-arm 
spinner when around the 
wicket That may yet assume 
a wider significance in the 
series. 


DavM Hopim, pa«8 23 


Quick Crossword No. 8792 
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Across 

1 Expensive — address? (4) 

9 Scribbled (B) 

8 Circus animaJ — to make an 
fcnpresaion (4) 

» Ghastly (BJ 

tl Happening from time to time 

(ID) \. 

44 Reviser (6) 

15 Dextrous (6) • 
t7 Crude (XI) 

20 Underwood — cashed in (8) 
*• CaA — for some Jewellery? 
W- 

*2 Differ (B) 

23 Small measurement 
—Scottish brie (4) 


10 Amazing (IQ) 
tt Oft (8) 

13 Muscular power (8) 
16 Strict (6) 

18 Poke (4) 

19 Deep— sea fish (4) 




ww-j v-v.- rr_< 



Down 

1 Find® 

2 Lavrtesa (8) 

4 Box (6) 

« Chief port of Egypt (10) 

6 Booty (4) 

7 Action (4) 


□QDBanancaDccDa 
nS s conn 
oaan anaaaon a 
sanaa 
□□□□□□□ana 

—S D o □ 
□□□aao naaaon 

Q Q E3 o 

„ □□□□□□0O0O 

on a a a □ 
□naaaaca □□□□ 
□ d □ a □ 
aaaQaanrnrjranran 
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Solution No. 8791 


London 


LL*-"' 


^ wnwny! Now Ecfafc iSCi rusdu 
BMorttoQiiudon 

aw. 
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